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TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY, 



CHAPTER I. 



At one o'clock, P. M. on the ninth of July, 1830, 
we were riding at anchor in the harbour of Genoa. In 
coming-to, the ship had so much head way, when the 
order was given to let go the starboard anchor, that she 
snapped the chain cable in two as if it had been no more 
than a tow strine; but the hemp cable soon brought her 
to her senses. Our people were several days fishing for 
the anchor before they found it We all felt a deep 
anxiety for their success, for if they failed, the forfeiture 
was to be an abandonment of our summer cruise, and an 
immediate return to Mahon. The discovery of the lost 
treasure was therefore hailed with a sentiment of uni- 
versal joy. 

The approach to Genoa by sea is very fine. We could 
not, however, enjoy all its beauty on account of a thick 
misty which filled the atmosphere and obstructed the 
view. This fog, cold and damp as it was, operated as 
a check on my enthusiasm ; and was rather in opposition 
to those images of cloudless skies and balmy airs, with 
which the name of Italy had always been associated in 
my mind. Howbeit, in reading the accounts of travel- 
lers and the descriptions of poets, we must always make 
some allowance for a wish to please by exciting the 
wonder of their readers. The skies of Italy are doubt- 
less very beautiful, and its climate delicious ; but Italpr 
is nevertheless a part of this terrene ball, and as such is 
nol exempt from the laws to which other parts oC it «e^ 
lubjeet But to return : I said the «ppto%i^ \a ^^^icw^s^ 
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1 TE^RS AND A HALF 

was fine ; and 80 it is. In nearing the land, we could 
not at first determine precisely where the city stood, bo 
much did the whole surrounding country appear like one 
continuous city. The coast was hilly, and crowned as it 
is with villages and country seats, embosomed in delight- 
ful groves, it presented a most animated, picturesque am) 
flourishing appearance. 

The harbour of Genoa is capacious, and sweeps round 
iu the exact form of a semi-circle. The entrance is made 
narrow by a mole, built out from either extremity of the 
eemi-circular arch. From its edge rises a noble am[^ 
theatre of hills, ascending in regular slopes to the hei^it 
of eight hundred or a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. On their summits are planted at diflereat div 
tanees from each other, several strong fortifi cations. Th* 
view of the city from our anchorage was superb. It 
is built upon the declivity of the hills which surrouod 
Uie harbour. The principal part of it elands upon com- 
paratively low and level ground, on your right as you 
enter the port; the remainder eichibits the appearance of 
a country of incomparable beauty, thickly aprinkled with 
villas. The scenery on the bay of Naples is more grand 
and diversified ; — more exquisitely beautiful it could not 
be. Were I called upon to select, from all the citie* I 
have ever seen, the one that, in my opinion, enjoys llw 
finest situation, I should not hesitate to pronounce the 
name of that of which Buonaparte, on first walking 
through its streets of marble palaces, is said to have ex- 
claimed in raptures, " Such a city is worth the risks of 
, war!" a 



\ £urly on Ihe morning of the lenlh, I was w.iked by thfl 
Bounds of a violin accompanied by a female voice, aior^ 
aide of the sliip. This was Italy in good earnest J 
sprang from my bammock, dressed myself and hurried 
up on deck. A btiml old man nnd his daughter, a iittla 
iri about twelve years old, had come ofi* (o ask alma. 
»l(l man was miserably clad, and the girl waa 
1 much better plight. Her features were ti 



girl about 
The old 
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ind her voice not the most dulcet I have heard ; but she 
bad a bright eye and a lively expression of countenance. 
A. wreath of natural flowers adorned her hair, which hung 
in beautiful jet black ringlets down her neck and shoul- 
ders. She was singing a song in praise of America, and 
the old man was accompanying it on an instrument, that 
looked as if it might have been in Noah's ark. Music 
aad romance and beggary ! Surely, I exclaimed mentally, 
tbere can be no doubt that I am really in Italy ; for in 
DO other country on the globe should I behold such a 
sight as that upon which I am now gazing. The worthy 
musicians received a very liberal gratuity, which, I am 
sorry to say, was more than many better performers got 
after such ttungs became more common. 



I was impatient to get ashore. As all the ship's cutters 
were employed in fishing for the anchor, immediately 

after breakfast Dr. and myself hired a shore boat 

and put o£f for the town. The wind was high, and we 
did not reach the landing without shipping now and then 
a pretty heavy sea ; but we were in fine glee, and, though 
it wet our clothes, it did not damp our spirits. On land* 
ing we had a specimen of genuine Italian character. We 
had engaged our boatman for a certain sum, and no 
aooner hikl he set us on shore, than he demanded, or 
rather begged an additional compensation, alleging that 
the wind was higher than he thought it was, and artfully 
appealing to our generosity to secure the success of his 
{Aea. I, however, from the very outset, had determined 
to set my face as a flint against imposition, and resolutely 
refused to add a solitary sous to the original bargain. As 
soon as he had satisfied himself that I was immovable, he 
changed the previously sour expression of his counte- 
nance into a smile of the most gracious benignity, assur- 
ing us that, if we ever should have further occasion for 
hia iervices, he was ready to serve us not less from friend- 
Aip than for money, and that he would do it cheaper 
than anv body else. 

Our first object on landing waa to ptocxwe ^t» ^'t ^^sa^ 
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penons, known in Italy by the name of ciceroni, wh| 
profession is to show strangers the various objects of 
terest and curiosity in the cities where they reside. 1 
clan of persons abounds to overflowing in al) the prii 
pal towns of Italy, and we of course had no difficult 
procuring the senicea of one of them. Their comp 
sation varies in different cities. In Genoa it is f 
francs, or somewhat leas than eighty cents. In Flore 
they receive about ninety cents per day; in Naples 
carhni, or ten twelfths of a dollar ; and in Rome ja 
dollar. The ciceroni of Rome are generally better if 
lifted for their profession than those of any other pait 
Italy. Many of (hem are profoundly ^-ersed in the I 
tor>'i literature and antiquities of the ancient capita* 
the Caesars. But there is one qualification which 
in ovcrj- part of Italy, possess in perfection, and tfal 
(dibness of tongue, fhey are the most flippant, if 
the roost learned and judicious,' commentntora in 
world. They will not only point out and magnify, » 
an eloquence, rapid as the flow of a torrent, the dm 
of every statue, jiainting, church and palace you i 
viut, but will often give you tliehistoryuf the artist,, 
relate a thousand other circumstances, connected « 
tlie work you may happen to be contemplating. 

We went to a {mblic house, and sent out for on* 
these Mentors. On entering the apartment where 
were, he saluted us with n very obsequious bow, and 
drcMcd us nearly in these terms : " Signori, nua i 
rehbero le voatre signorie vfdere prima ? — if chin 
patazsiigianiinif CtneiassaidHutti.'" Wedect 
upon the churches, and immediately set off on a cruu 

Our Mentor was a gentleman of about thir1y*l 
yean of age, of the ordinary stature, senteelly dreat 
with black eyes, curly hair, and an intelligent esproii 
of countetianco. Bedsides the Italian, he spoke Fni 

■ " C«ntl«nien, what voukl rour v-ontup* derire (» we ftnl 
I lir «lturch», imIicc*, or ganlcna * Tlwre att a great tmi ' 
i f them." 
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ind Grerman fluently, but not a syllable of English. He 
IV18 perfectly familiar with the ground over which he 
bad to go. Never in a single instance did we find him 
it a loss to answer any question that was put to him. 
He was intelligent, active and polite; and on the whole 
the best cicerone I met with in Italy. 

When the dinner hour had arrived, he took us to 
the principal trattoria in the city. It is an immense 
building situated near the centre of the town. All 
the large cities in France and Italy are filled with es- 
tablishments of this kind, where you may dine by a 
Inll of fare for a franc or a guinea, graduating your ex- 
penses according to the state of your appetite or your 
purse. For two francs, or less than forty cents, you 
may dine in any part of Italy as well as any man need 
wish to perform that operation. For this sum you 
will get a full bottle of wine, a bowl of soup or a dish 
of maccaroni, two or three courses of meats, and a 
dessert, consisting of several kinds of fruit, or pastry 
if you prefer it In Rome you may dine for the same 
money and have just double the number of dishes, as 
they there serve half portions of wine, soup, &c. It was 
frequently practised by us in other parts of Italy, when 
two dined together, to call for single portions only, thus 
increasing the variety of our fare, without any corres- 
ponding diminution of the contents of our purses. 

It is not customary for travellers or other gentlemen, 
residing for a few weeks or even months in an Italian 
city, to board. They usually take lodgings merely at a 
public house, and dine at the trattoria. They break- 
fast and sup either at their own rooms or at a co£fee 
house. As room-rent is generally low, they are thus 
enabled to g^raduate their expenses according to any 
scale, that may be compatible with their circumstances. 
This is a far more pleasant way of living than that com- 
mon among us, and it is to be resrett^ that establish- 
ments of the kind here described are not more a-ia- 
mode in our principal cities. 
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In the few remarks which I have to make on Genoi, 
far the sake of greater brevity and method, I shall dn|i 
the order of time in which my observations ivere madb 
I imve already spoken of the delightful situation, 
which this city enjoys. The view of it from the harbour 
is indeed enchanting, as all who have ever been there can- 
not fail to testify; and, if the visiter is somewhat disap- 
pointed on landing and walking through it, he still seu 
enouEh to justify him in pronouncing it one of the most 
beautiful and agreeable places in the world. More thoD 
one hundred churches and about an equal number of pa- 
laces, many of which are either entirely built of rich 
marbles, or incrusted and otlierwise adorned with them, 
together with a large number of other splendid pubtn 
and private edifices, could not fail to give to any citj. 
however situated, an air of grandeur and magni6Geiicc. 
There are three streets in Genoa, {Strada Balbi, Slra- 
da Nuovu and Struda Novitainia,) composed wholly 
of the palaces of noblemen and other rich citizens, and 
tliough ihey are narrow and somewhat winding in their 
direction, nothing can be more rich and imposing thas 
the appearance they present to the sjiectator. it is IheM 
nobic streets that luve procured fur the Ligunan Capi- 
tal the proud appellation of Uie "city of marble pa- 
laces." The other streets of Genoa arc also narrow and 
irregular, but they are liandsomely paved with square 
atones, and, except in the poorer puis of the town, dean 
and wholesome. As in Barcelona, so here, each street, 
in the commercial parts of the town, presents a honuH- 
geoeous appearance There is one allotted exclusivaly 
to jewxIlRry, which it would not be prudent for a man, 
predisposed to violate the tenth commandment, to pB« 
through very frei^ucnlly. The houses of Genoa ■ 
from live to six stories in height. Some of them i 
up to eight. They are all, those of tlic poor as n-cll ■ 
of the rich, furnished in every story with fountaJntS 
^^MKellcnt mountain wal47. 

^K^ Genoa is encircled by two watU^ called the oltl I 
^^■ew wall*. The former embraces lbs more popi ' 
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part of th^ city, and is five miles in circumference. The 
latter takes in the whole amphitheatre of hills by which 
the harbour is surrounded, and is nine miles in cir- 
cuit 



As we commenced our cruise through the city by 
visitine the churches, I may ad well despatch them first 
When 1 was in Gknoa, I thought very differently of the 
beauty of its churches from what I have since done; 
and in recurring to the rough sketch in my journal made 
upon the spot, I find many opinions respecting them 
which I now consider heterodox, and which I should be 
unwilling to publish to the world. Before I left Ita- 
ly, indeed, the variety and accumulation of tawdry or- 
naments, with which the Italians decorate their churches, 
began to cloy and ofiend me, and the opportunities 
which I have since had of contemplating the remains of 
ancient temples in Greece, have ended with making me 
renrd them as utterly abhorrent to good taste. How 
dimrent is the effect produced upon the mind by the 
repeated contemplation of an Italian church and a Gre- 
cian temple! The stucco, gilding, frescoes, and other 
ornaments of the former strike you powerfiilly at first, 
bat frequent examinations have a tendency to diminish 
this original effect, till you come at length to view them 
with inaifference, if not with disgust; while the chaste 
simplicity, the majestic solidity, and the unadorned 
beauty of the latter only charm you the more, the oftener 
jrou contemplate them. Nor is this difference of senti- 
ment less marked in the effect produced by an examina- 
tion of a large number of individual specimens in each 
of these claraes of buildings. The more you see of the 
former, the less anxious you become to extend the field 
of your observation; whereas, an attentive examination 
of ninety-nine specimens of the latter only whets your 
amietite for the intellectual feast, nHiieh you know you 
will enjoy in the contemplation of the hundreth. 

In these remarks I must not be undeoratoodi ^ ^%!^Ti% 
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an indiscriminate and universal warfare against the tem- 
ples of modern Italy. Far from it While good taste 
discovers enough to deplore and reprobate, she also sees 
much to admire and to commend in these stately edi- 
fices. Indeed, nothing is more common here than to 
Bee good and bad taste locked in fraternal embraces, W 
if the old differences between Ihem had given way to a 
lo%*ing but most ungracious reconciliation. 

Of all the churches in Genoa, that which pleased me 
most both on account of its architecture and tiie exceU 
lence of the sculpture and paintings with which it is 
adorned, was the church of Carignano. It occupies an 
elevated site a little out of the most thickly settled part 
of the city, and is one of the most conspicuous and ill' 
tcresting objects that attract the attention in the approach 
to Genoa. Its form is an exact S(]uare. The architec- 
ture is of the Corinthian order, and the ornaments of the 
four fronts are all alike, with the exception of those ont 
the door of the facade facing the bridge of Carigaaoaic | 
There are three statues; one of the Virgin borDe I 
angels to heaven, and two others, being those of Pel 
and Paul, by her side. At each extremity of this fi 
rises a lofty campanile, or belfry, and over 
tre of the church a magriiftcent dome, said to have t 
modelled after that of St. Peter's in Rome. There I 
four suiuller domes or turrets at the four angles of I 
eburch. These are in bad taste, as they tend to dest 
the majesty of the edifice by giving it an air of littlem 
the interior of the church is in the form of a Gn 
cross. The centre dome is supported by four ia 
mensc pillars, in tlie niches of which are placed four | 
lowal statues — those, to ivtt, of SL Sebastian, of B. / 
lesBindru Saoli, of St. John the Baptist, and of SL F 
titolomew. The first two, by the celebrated French I 
tist Pugct, are well deserving of the attention of % 
lovers of the fine arts. The tJiird, by Philip Parodi,.! 
Bxecuted with scarcely less force and spirit than if 
br Puget. The fourtli is by Claudius Uavid, and is ii 

rior to either of the others. The chapels arc adon 
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with paintings by dome of the most celebrated masters-^ 
Ooercino, Procaccino, Cambiaso^ &c. This church was 
erected by apriyate gentleman^ a Genoese nobleman by 
the name of Sauli. His descendants bailt a brid(^e oyer 
a deep ravine near the church, a work of prodigious Ia« 
hour and expense, solely to fa^litate the approach to it 
from the city. This bridge stands upon three arches, 
and is a curiosity on account of its immense height You 
look down from it on streets so far below you, that the 
people whom you see passing appear like a race of pig- 
mies. 

I cannot descend to particulars respecting the other 
churches of Genoa, as it would swell this volume beyond 
the size to which I propose to limit it Those most 
worthy the attention of travellers are the Cathedral and 
the churches of the Annunciation, St Cyrus, Delle 
ScQole Pie, and St Stephen. The Cathedral is com- 
monly called the church of St Lorenzo, and is said to 
stand upon the spot where that Saint resided on his jour- 
ney from Spain to Rome. The order of architecture is 
a mixed Grothic, and the want of purity and unity in the 
design detract greatly from the effect, which the specta- 
tor would otherwise feel in contemplating this costly 
edifice. The fagade is incrusted with slabs of black and 
white marble, and has three arches, supported by sixty- 
four small columns of the same kind of marble. The 
eampanikf which stands at one of the front angles of 
the church, has a similar incrustation. The interior is 
as rich, and sins as much against good taste, as marble, 
stucco and plding can make it The little chapel pf St 
John the Baptist has been particularly &voured in this 
respect Its vault is one glare of gold, and the altar and 
walls are loaded with a profusion of decorations. There 
is an iron urn preserved in this chapel, which is said to 
contain the ashes of the saint to whom it is dedicated. 
Our cicerone told us a curious story about the efficacy 
of these ashes in calming a tempestuous sea. ** Whein 
the sea," said he, <<is agitated by storms, if this urn is 
taken down and placed upon the mole, the ^md vcnxnftr 
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diately cesses, and the troubled waters become tranquiM 
This, «aid 1, is what the priests tell you, I supp< 
Abn, Sigiiore, he rejoined, noi sfessi Pabbiamo i 
duto.' It wouhl not have been quite polite in me 
question such autliority, and the discussion was droppod 
at this point. Females are strictly excluded from this 
chapel, because John was beheaded through the influ- 
ence of a woman. While we were there, a French lady 
n-ith her two daughters entered it to examine its orna- 
ments more closely: but as soon as the sexton pcrccivecl 
them within the balustrade which separates it from the 
nave of iho church, he hastened to inform them that 
ihey were treading on forbidden ground. 

Ill one of the vestries of this church is still kept the 
Caiino, or emerald vase, so famous throughout Christen- 
dom, botii for what is known and for what is not known 
of il. It is a scxagun, with two handles or cars, hol- 
lowed on the lower side; one of which is rough, and the 
other polished. The diameter of the edge is a pslin 
seven inches and a half, and its circumference five palms 
wanting nn inch. The cavity is six inches in perpen- 
dicular depth, and tlie height eight, leaving two inches 
for the ihickncse of the bottom. So much lor its shape 
and dimenaionn. The opinion that it is emerald is now 
imivcraally given up. It is green glass, highly polished, 
and of the most brilliant tranapnrency. Its vnliie ariso 
from its high antiquity and lis history. It was found at 
CeMrea, when that place was wrested from the infidel* 
by the Christians in eleven hundred and one, and i 
selected by the Genoese as their part of the spoils, 
was then supposed to be emerald, and therefore of moi 
more intrinsic value than it was in reality. It \vta p 
wrved with the mont religious eare by the city wtM 
'ety bad thoscn it instead of millions, till Napoleon if 
tded Italy and rifled her of whatever she poH 
KllKiBt precious in antiquities and the arts, when it v 
Kltuisportcd to Paris among the rest of his ravished tr 
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Hires. It bas^ however^ since been restored to the 6e- 
Doesey tbou^ considerably injured by a fracture which it 
received on its journey. This is what is known of it. 
Cameciure declares that it was presented by the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon, and that, it is the same out of 
which Christ and his disciples ate the Paschal Lamb. 

The church of St Cyrus is said by some traveller to 
be one of the handsomest in Italy. However this may 
be, to my taste it is decidedly one of the finest in Genoa. 
The quantity and richness of the marbles with which it 
is adorned, are prodigious. The columns which sepa- 
rate the naves are of beautiful white marble of the com- 
posite order, and each one of them is hewn from a single 
block. The great altar in front of the choir is the work 
of Puget The remains of many of the bishops of Genoa 
and of some of the archbishops of Milan are deposited 
in this church. 

In the richness and variety of its adomings, the 
church of the Annunciation perhaps surpasses any other 
in Genoa. ^ The frescoes in the vault of the principal 
nave are by John Carlone, and are su£Bcient of them- 
selves to confer immortality on the name of their author. 
They represent, with matchless force and beauty, our 
Saviour adored by the wise men,— entering glorious into 
Jerusalem, — praying in the ga^en of Gethsemane, — 
risen from the grave, — appearing after his resurrection 
to his mother, — and she herself in the act of being crown- 
ed by angels Queen of heaven. 

The other two churches that I mentioned, those, to wit, 
of Le Scuolo Pie and S. Stephen are not remarkable in 
themselves, but the works with which they are adorned 
richly repay the trouble of a visit to them. The former 
contains some of the most precious basso-relievos in G^noa. 
They relate to the mysteries of the Virgin, and were 
all designed by Francesco Schiaffino, and executed by 
bim and Carlo Cacciatore, one of his pupils. The latter 
boasts one of the finest, perhaps the very finest painting 
ID Grenoa. No one who visits that city, and who is not 
of all relish for the beauties of this glorious art» 
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would be Milling to omit eeeing it It is the combined 
production of the pencils of Titian and Raphael — naiaet 
which need no eulogy of mine to add to their tamt. 
The subject of the piece is the Stoning of Stephen by 
the Jews. The great Captain of the " noble army of 
martyrs'* is represented to have fallen to the earth, over> 
whelmed with the shower of stones, which the Jews an 
pouring upon him. The meek, benignant, foi^ivinjg 
expression of his countenance amid the tortures he H 
suDcring, nnd with the immediate prospect of deetb 
before him, bears the same relation to the supercilious 
disdain and savage joy pointed in the looks of his mur> 
derers, which the spirit of the gos}>eI docs to that of the 
world. So far the picture commits no offence against 
good taste; nor should I object to the appearance of tbt 
Son in the clouds, surrounded by angels, who seem vftaU 
log to receive his spirit, as soon as it is freed from tha 
suSerings of the body. But above them all appears die 
Almighty Father, encircled by a halo of glory. A sio- 
gle glance at this attempt to embody the attributes of 
Divinity, is enough to make you feel how utterly incom- 
petent the human mind is to any such effort The bold- 
est and most creative pencil can never express the infi- 
nite perfections of the Godhead in such a way as not to 
do injustice to even the weakest conceptions of created 
intellects. '■ Clouds and darkness are round about him," 
is the uniform language of scripture in relation to the 
Almighty; and, "Yc have neither heard his voice, at any 
time, nor seen his shape," should be thundered in the i 
of every artist bold, or rather presumptuous enough 
conceive the design of embodying his perfections ia< 
picture or a statue. 

In the mimbcr, beauty and magniticenco of its paUi 

moa surpasses all other Italian ciiics. The s.-imo ob- 

ition against cxcessivo decorations does not exist her« 

in the churches, for we expect more ornamcntA, and 

ve not therefore offended by tliem. A minute descHp- 

IJon of all those which are worth cxamioing, would of 

itaclf form quite a siublc volume, but I must content 
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myself with a very few general remarks. The two 
pdaces which would perhaps excite most interest respec- 
tively in the lovers of architecture and painting, are 
those of Marcello Durazzo and Giulio Brignole. The 
fimner is one o£ the noblest edifices, and the latter con- 
tains the choicest collection of pictures in Genoa. The 
Brignole gallery richly merits the attention of amateurs. 
The pieces which pleased me most in the collection which 
forms this gallery, were the following: — Christ praying 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, by Carlo Dolci; the An- 
nunciation, by Coreggio; a Genoese Senator, by Rubens; 
the Jews showing the money to Christ, by Vandyke; 
Christ driving the Merchants from the Temple, by Guer- 
dno; and a burlesque painting of Rubens' family by him- 
self. The first of these pieces is in miniature. It is 
ininiitably executed. The bloody sweat is seen rolling 
down the face of the Son of God, and so strong and 
natural is the expression communicated to his features, 
that you almost fancy yourself listening to those memo- 
rable words, the mingled offspring of agony and resigna- 
tion, *< Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." 

The palace of the Marquis of Serra is not large, but it 
is remarkable for containing the richest saloon in Europe. 
Nothing could be conceived more gorgeous. The deco- 
rations alone are said to have amounted to a million of 
francs, or nearly two hundred thousand dollars. It is 
supported by sixteen mai*ble columns, plated with gold. 
The vault and every other part of the saloon are as rich 
as ftold and precious stones can make them. The dining 
hall is remarkable for a certain oddity of construction, 
being both an exact square and an exact circle. The 
square is formed by a set of round columns, and the circle 
by a set of angular ones. In a room communicating 
between the golden saloon and the dining hall there is a 
portrait of the Marchioness, a young lady of the family 
of Durazzo. If the painter has not flattered her, she must 
be a paragon of beauty. Many of our midshipmen were 
io ravished with the beauty of the picture that they 
knelt to do it reverence. 
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The palace of the Doges is worthy of the men who 
formerly occupied it. It is a noble structure, encircling 
a large area or court-yard. The principal stair-way 
leadi up to a small apartment, in other times used as a 
counsel chamber, where there is a painting of the land- 
ing of Columbus in America, and another, opposite to it, 
representing the disembarkation of the ashes of St, John 
the Biiptist at Genoa. From this apartment you enter 
the grand saloon or senate-chamber, which, though leM 
rich in minute decorations than the saloon in the Sena 
palace, exceeds it by far in magnificence and grandeur. 
Its vast extent and amazing height; fifty-four immeoae 
columns of brocatello, a fine variegated Spanish marble; 
the admirable frescoes which adorn the vault; the beao- 
tiful pavement composed of large slabs of polished mar- 
ble; all combine to fill the mind of the spectator wiU||^| 
Bcntiment of admiration and delight ^| 

In one of the apartments of this palace there is a nH^| 
hie bust of Christopher Columbus, said to be an exO^H 
lent likeness. There arc also preserved in the sai^| 
room two letters in his own handnTiting. They ^H 
written in Spanish, but arc such miserable scrawls thii^| 
could hardly decipher a single word. I read, howevl^H 
a literal translation of one of them in Italian. It ^<(^| 
dated at Seville on the second of April, 1503, ashf^H 
time previous to setting sail on his second ill-fated v4^H 
age to America. It was addressed to the Bank of ^H 
George in tienoa, and relates chiefly to his family a&^H 
It commences with a declaration that, next to Daf^f 
Ood had been more gracious to him than to any otl^H 
Btortal: and the whole letter breathes such a spirit of |^H 
and unostentatious piety, as to prove tliat the bol^H 
and originahty of his genius were equalled only ^H 
1*^6 meekness and docility of his temper. He enui^H 
the honours conferred on him by his sovrreign^^l 
I of the most uoafipGied modesty, always uvttj^l 
all the glory of his discoveries to the graOi^M^^^I 
These letters, together with a copy of the ^^^^^H 
panicd lo him by c^uecn Isabella, ore pnvtf^^^^^^M 
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Genoese Government with the most religious care. The 
following is the signature of Columbus m the letters to 
which I nave referred. 

S. 
. S. A. S. 

C. M. S. 

Xro FERENS. 

The explanation of which is as follows: 

Supplex. 

Servus. Altissimi. Salvatoris. 

Cfaristi. Mariae: JosephL 



The name of Columbus must be dear to every true* 
American heart; and I cannot in this place deny myself 
the pleasure of paying my feeble tribute of respect to its 
memory. On our passage to England, I oiten of an 
evening stationed myself m the main chains to look out 
upon the waters and meditate. At such times the genius, 
vutuea, and achievements of Columbus were frequently 
my theme. "How diflTerent," I would say to myself, 
^how different the circumstances under which / am 
crossing the Atlantic for the first time from those of his 
first voyage over the same ocean! This mighty reservoir 
of water, now the highway of nations, was then an un- 
known and trackless wilderness. His was the first bark 
that plou|^d its billowy brine, and his the first eye that 
gazed on its clear and glorious blue. Guided by the star 
of hope, and fed by visioned glories, he was going — ^he 
knew not where. Who can tell the anxieties that agi- 
tated his soul, as his gallant vessel dashed fearlessly along 
through the pathless and heavinf^ abyss? and who but he 
who lelt them could utter the wild ecstasies of delight, 
exultation and gratitude, that filled his bosom^ when the 
new world first burst imon his strained and aching right, 
and the gales from its uiores wafted to his senses a sweet 
(bretaite of its riches? Then, indeed, might he have ex* 
claimed in the language rince attributi^U^ YiAXfi) 
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■■ That thoogbt, thftt toning ihongtit, that fed thii souring faewt fa 

yon. 
Unchecked by uight of faliehood*! chain, mid imrestrained br fe*n. 
Now bounds unfctUred in its pride, unpinioned in its slrcnglh, 
Iti EtAT of light IB shining nov, its triumph comes at Ieng;th. 

Spots of verdure are refreshing to the eye that has 
loDg beheld nothing but burning sands or barren rocks; 
so the mind in roTiewing past times, delights to escape 
from the images of desolation and wo that throng upon 
it, and to fasten itself on those points in the picture, 
which retain somewhat of the loveliness aiid purity of 
Eden. The history of Columbus is one of those point& 
He was a man of profound and daring genius, but thit 
was far from being his only or his greatest praise. Hv 
was the friend and benefactor of his species; qualitief 
which assimilate man to his Maker, and wiUiout whJdl 
genius and talents and learning only increase the c^paci^ 
and the disposition to do mischief. It is good to let te 
characters of such men frequently engross our thotighl& 
By the contemplation of great and noble actions, the 
mind is naturally warmed into admiration of them, anil 
pants to mount upward to the same elevated, pure and 
commanding region. Sellishncss and prejudice mcll 
y Bway beneath their influence, and we learn to extend 
■■'ior views and sympathies beyond the limits of kio ami 
FTOunlry, and to live not more for ourselves and our own 
' ^mes, than for the world and posterity. 



Genoa is celebrated for the number and splendid 
endowments of he charitable and philanthropic insti- 
tutions. Multitudes of Genoese noblemen have derot- 
ed the whole of their fortunes to these benevolent ol>- 
iccts. Ambition alone may have been their motive 
Dut how much nobler is the ambition of living in th 
gratitude of the widow and the orphan, the poor ai^ i 
tnc afflicted, who have been relieved and made happy 
by its generous contributions, than that grovelling and 
contemptible sentiment which limits its desires to the 
wearing of puiplc and. fine Iinea> to tho gtritig of coiUj}^ 
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entertainments, and to making the <^ ignoble vulgar" stare 
at the glitter of its equipages. I wish in God that such 
ambition were more prevalent in the world. It would 
heal the sores of many a heart, now broken and crushed 
beneath the weight of its o\yn sorrows; it would gild the 
sunset of life to thousands whom misfortune^ at one cruel 
blow, has stripped of wealth and friends and comfort ; 
and finally, it would impart to all the indigent, ignorant 
and distressed of every class, the blessings ox competency, 
knowledge and religion. 

At the head of the philanthropic institutions of Genoa 
stands the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. It is one of 
the best regulated and most ably conducted institutions 
of the kind in the world. It numbered, when I was in 
Genoa, seventy pupils, forty of whom were females. I 
saw the male department only, and I was not more 
gratified with any thing I saw during the whole pe- 
riod of my absence from America, than I was with the 
proeress which these unfortunate beings were mak- 
ing m the various departments of knowledge. Indeed, 
I was not only gratified but astonished at the excel- 
lence of many of their drawings, and the extent and 
accuracy of their knowledge of history. As a specimen 
I subjoin an extract from a dialogue which I held in 
writing with a boy only eighteen years of age, who, 
in addition to the language of his own country, under- 
stood and wrote Latin, German, Russian, French, Spanish 
and English. His answers were always given with the 
utmost promptness. The sentences embraced in quota- 
tion marks are his. Not the slightest alteration has been 
made in any of them in construction, orthography, punc- 
tuation, or capitals. 

What Grecian General gained the battle of Marathon ? 

<< Miltiades, whom the ungrateful athenians condemn- 
ed to a fine, upon a mere suspicion of bribery." 

What philosopher was said by Plato to have brought 
philosophy from heaven ? 

<< bis own master Socrates." 

Who commanded the American army in the time of 
the Revolution ? 

VOL. XL 3 
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" Washington — he was truly an ablest general, ivhich 
can be compared to Altltiades, for he assured the Inde- 
pendence of his Country with a little army against the 
TDDSt powerful Monarchy in Europe." 

How long have you been in this institution ? 

" 13 years." 

You have learned a great deal : I am extremely gra- 
tifie<f to see your progress and that of your companioos. 

** I thank you ; yet an application of so many years 
ouffht [to] have got me such few knowledges." 

I gave him the seven following words to Introduce 
into a single sentence ; — viz. virtue, vice, piety, honour^ 
peace, justice, indulgence. He did not stop to think co^ 
tainly over two or three minutes, when he wrote and 
banded me the following : — 

"The best support in time of Peace of a kingdom 
which has been illustrated by military Honour in tim« 
of war, is to m.iinlain the rights of Justice in its [their] 
whole integrity, for in such a manner Vice being de- 
pressed, Virtue gets an Empire over all the inciinatiooa 
of people, whilst false Piety or unbounded Indulgcnco 
can lead it by the corruption of many to a total ruin, H 
it happened opcc witli the Roman Empire. 

" Pray correct Ihe fauila," 

He expressed a wish to visit the ship with his teacher, 
and I guve him a letter of introduction to an ofliccr: 
whereupon he immediately addressed to me tlie follow- 
ing : — " I am very grateful for your interesting [interwt 
in] me, and cannot compensate this but by tlie truest senti- 
ments of my heart and tlie remembrance of your perao^B 
and goodness." ^H 



Next in interest to the Asylum for Deaf Mules is the 
Albergo dei Poveri, or Poor House. The building ap- 
propriated to the institution is the largest in Genoa, and 
It is also one of the finest specimens of architecture. U 
is an exact »qu3rc, each side measuring one Ihuusand 
Kvcn hundred and fifty palms in leuEth. It endoa 
■ ^ each of which to »bout fi 
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tnd adorned with a fountain in the centre. It is five 
stories in height The front is ornamented with two orders 
of architecture^ the Tuscan and Corinthian. In one part 
of the building there is a small chapel, where mass is said 
for the benefit of the poor attached to the institution. 
This chapel contains an alto-relievo by Michael Angelo 
— ibe most precious piece of sculpture in Grenoa. It re- 
presents Mary contemplating her Dead Son. In this little 
piece, nature is copied with so much accuracy that one 
can scarcely believe it is marble. Christ appears to be 
asleep; but, though a Divine benignity still rests upon his 
countenance, his sleep is evidently tlie sleep of death. 
Mary is in the act of embracing her Son, with her eyes 
fixed intently upon him. And such a look! What ma* 
temal tenderness! what heart-rending sorrow! yet what 
pious resignation! The works of Michael Angelo are 
generally stamped with a character of greatness and 
strength, and, while the mastery of his genius in this re- 
spect has been universally felt, it has been thought that 
his chisel was incapable of giving a ^< local habitation'^ to 
the graceful, the tender, and the lovely. The little piece 
which I have just described, is of itself sufficient to refute 
such a supposition, and to prove that, much as he excels 
all the sculptors of modern times in the power of animat- 
ing the marble with profound thought and lofty senti- 
ment, he is scarcely less superior to them in the power 
of making it express the gentler and more amiable quali- 
ties of our nature. 

The number of poor of every description in the Al- 
bergo, when we were in Genoa, amounted to eighteen 
hundred, i. e. six hundred and sixty males, and eleven 
hundred and forty females. I was delighted with the 
neatness, good order and industry which appeared to pre- 
vail in the institution. They have stated hours for la- 
bour, when all who are not sick, or otherwise excused, 
are required to be at their stations. Their principal em- 
ployments consist in making carpeting, cotton and linen 
stuns, handkerchiefs, ribbons and lace. There was a 
large oblong apartment filled with glrla en^^^ ^"^ ^^ 
two hst meationed employments. Many ol ^^ 1^^"^% 
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women were very beautiful, and some were so abashed 
by our presence that they covered their faces with their 
handkerchiefs, ceased their work, and did not raise their 
heads again till we had left the room. We could not 
doubt that these were peraoDs who had known what better 
circumstances were, and in whose mind our presence 
awakened bitter recollections. We were unwilling to 
remain long in a place where we knew that our absence 
would be felt as a relief, and therefore hurried uut again 
before we had satisfied our curiosity by examining as mi- 
nutely as we could have wished the beautiful operation of 
making ribbons. The good efiecls of this institution are 
eeen in ihe suppression, or more properly perhaps the di- 
minution of street- beggary. There is less of this in Ge- 
noa than in any other of Ihe Italian cities that we visited. 

There ore two hospitals in Genoa, to wit, L'O^tedt ' 
detlo di Pammatone and L'OsjKdale degl' Incurabi 
The former had about eight hundred patients when 1 
were there. It is a vast edifice, capable of aJTordine 
COmniodalions to upwards of a thousand invalidSi 
apartments are large, clean and airy- This hospital "» 
origmally founded by Bartolomco Brosco in 1480( I 
its funds have since l)eeQ greatly increased by the lill 
rality of numerous other gentlemen, whose iKnefaotiof 
are commemorated by the statues, which fill the oicl 
of the Infirmary. 

In the hospital of the Incurable there were t 
hundred and thirty patients; four hundred and cigoi 
females, one hundred and twenty of whom were insu 

t^-and three hundred and fifty males, two hundreds 
^bom were insane. Many of iho victims of that ten 
llle disease, insanity, were so bad as to he chained | 
Sbcir touches, but 1 will not shock the reader's 
Iflr any account of their conduct. Such exhibitions i 
fenmiliating to the pride of our nature, and ought 1 
make us adore and love the Goo<incss which has hi thai 
presennl us from a calamity more to bo drrailed than 
ik-ath itself — tiie loss of our reason, and the prostration 
of every faculty, that distinguisiies roan from the brutcft 
Tiere is uiollicr chariUblc m»li\uV\oTv Vn. t^tun^ 
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^riiich ought not to be omitted in a description of this 
kind, as it does honour to its founder and to the city for 
whose benefit it was chiefly intended. It is an Asylum 
fitir Orphan Girls, founded in 1760, by Francesco Fies- 
chi, a nch Grenoese nobleman, and from him the girls 
admitted to its benefits are called Fieschine. Their chief 
oecopation is that of making artificial fruits and flowers, 
and justly as the French are celebrated for their skill in 
this beautiful manufacture, those made by the bene- 
ficiaries of this institution are far superior to the French. 
At the distance of a few paces, the flowers could 
searoely be distinguished from those which are natural, 
and the fruits — it was enough to make one's mouth wa- 
ter to behold the cherries, damsons, apricots, &c., which 
seemed to invite you to pluck and eat. The girls 
are kept for the most part secluded from the world, 
bat they are allowed to marry when of a marriageable 
age, and to facilitate so desirable an end, there are stated 
public exhibitions, at which the young men of the city 
and country in want of wives, resort as to a fair to ob- 
tain them. On their marriage, they receive a handsome 
dowry from the funds of the institution. The building 
appropriated to the use of the Orphans occupies a delight- 
ful situation on an eminence in the suburb Zerbino. It 
commands a fine view of the city, the suburbs and the 
Mediterranean. It is sufficiently capacious to receive 
mx hundred Orphans. 



There are other buildings and institutions in Genoa, 
well worthy of the attention of visiters. The palace of 
the University is a noble edifice. Every thing about it 
is in a style of vastness and magnificence; — the fi^ade^ 
the itair-case, the court-yard, the halls, &c. At the foot 
of the stairs which lead up to the court-yard, are two co» 
kMMHd lions. The University numbers about five hun* 
dred students. It has a museum containinj^ an extensive 
and valuable collection of natural curiosities. The 11- 
brary comprises fortv thousand volumes, among which 
there is a number of mteresting manuaecvg^ 

3* 
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The new Theatre is a beautiful specimen of arehilcc- 
tiire. It is designed and constnicted aAer the model of 
San Carlo at Naples. I was present at one of the per- 
forinances. It was a comedy entitled // Cor&o, the 
whole interest of which arose from a siiccessioD of mis- 
takes growing out of an advertisement of a rich old mer- 
chant, who wished to marry his daughter. It reniinded 
me of Shakspeare's Comedy of Errors, the poorest of all 
his dramatic productions. Neither the piece nor the act- 
ing were of any very great merit 

In the public Promenade there is nothing worthy of 
particular remark. It is an agreeable and fashionable 
place of resort of a summer evening. 



Genoa boasts a large number of beautiful gardens, but 
my remarks have already been extended so much be- 
yond my original intention, that the reader will no doubt 
be glad to excuse me from particularizing. The ground* 
belonging to the palace of Fallavicini arc among those 
which most richly repay the trouble of visiting them. 
There the visiter meets with grottoes whose vaults and 
aides are composed of pebbles ofvarious colours, funrirully 
>rrjnged,.ind where the freshness of a vernal evening may 
be enjoyed during the mid-day heals of tlie summer soU 
etice, while the spirit is soothed by the sweet bubblinesof 
the water that oozes out and trickles down their sides. 
There are fountains and lish-ponds — grass-plats and flow- 
cr-bcds — labyrinthine walks and mournful cypress treef 
^-every thing, in short, which the mosi luxurious imagi 
tion could desire; and the whole so perfumed with bdi 
odours that one might easily fancy himself breathed u^ 
by gales wafted from the gardens of Cashmere, i 
^tice groves of Arabia Felix. The palace itself is 
bn^uishcd and destitute of furniture, but it occupiasll 
nkvated andbcautifulsitealillleout of the towD,Trbci 

the spectator enjoys a very extensive view. Land i 

water, town and country, mountains and valleys, grovei 
and pastures, are here brought beneath the eye in one 
enchanting wbolo. I will not uy that the eloqucBl 
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looks and words of a young Italian beauty, with 
whom I risited this place, may not have had some 
effect upon my ideas of its charms, but leaving the 
reader to make whatever deductions he may please on 
that account, I advise him, if he ever goes to Genoa, 
to pay it a visit, and, if he has any taste for the beauti- 
ful in nature, I am sure he will be obliged to me for my 
recommendation. 

No one who visits Genoa, should omit to see the villa 
and botanic garden of the Marquis Di Negro. The gar- 
den contains a large variety of interesting plants, and is 
adorned with fountains and arbours. The Marquis has 
also an extensive and valuable collection of curiosities 
both ancient and modern. He has been a great impro- 
yisitore, but is now so far advanced in life that the poetic 
fires have begun to cool. Unlike Italian noblemen gene- 
rally, he does not allow his servants to receive any com- 
pensation for their attentions to visiters. 



Our ship was visited a great deal while she lay in the 
harbour of Grenoa, and was much admired. The first 
Sunday after our arrival, there could not have been less 
than a thousand persons on board. I formed an acquaint- 
ance that dav with a respectable family from Florence, 
eoDsisting of a mother and two daughters, who were on 
a yiait to some of their friends in Genoa. I called on 
them frequently during our stay in^ that city. The old 
lady, when she became animated in conversation, in the 
true style of Florentine politeness, would slap me on the 
knee, as if I had been an acquaintance of some years 
atanding. 



The history of Genoa is full of incident and instruc- 
tion. It was anciently a province of the Roman empire, 
but did not rise to much consideration. In more modern 
times it has stood on higher ground, and played a more 
important part It has sustained one siege that has been 
eompured to that of Troy^ and its \oii% «xA ^^^xa^K^ 
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contest with the Venetian Republic has been thoughttt 
worthy imitation of the second Punic War. GenST 
took a more active part am! distinguished herself raoii 
in the Crusades against the Infidels, than any other nl 
tion of Christendom. In navij^ation, commerce, enta 
prise, devotion to liberty and the extent of her conqued 
she left all her sister republics, except that of VeniO 
far behind. She has left the memorials of her torai 

Keatness in almost every part of the Mediterranean id 
;vant. Every where in the East — in Egypt, Pari 
tine, Asia Minor, Thrace and the Isles and Contineof I 
Greece, the ruins of her fortifications and of those of H 
great rival are seen mingled wilh the more hallowed ^_ 
lies of antiquity. To the patriotism, genius and wisdom 
of Andrew Doria, the greatest of all her citizens, Genoi 
owed two hundred years of internal quiet and pros- 
perity, during which qieriod she drove an active com- 
merce with all the countries from Spain to Palestine, 
and from Egj-pt to the Black sea. It was then that her 
citizens amassed those princely fortunes, which they hare 
since so liberally expended in adorning their nntivc city 
with churches, palaces and edifices for charitable and 
other institutions. Hut Genoa could not resist the open- 
tion of the causes which have sapped the foundation jT 
all the Itilian Republics; end she whose navies o 
rode in triumph on every sea, and whose power wai 
and feared by the most distant nations, is now a p< 
portion of the dominions of the king of Sardinia, 
commerce swept from the ocean, the enterprise of her 
citizens paralyzed, her wealth swallowed up in the vor- 
tex of dissipation, and the spirit of liberty cntAe^ftj^^ 
^_ luuth an iron despotism. il^^^^l 
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CHAPTER II. 



We sailed from Genoa on the twenty-second of July, 
and came to an anchor in the roads off Leghorn, on the 
evening of the twenty-fourth. The morning of the 
twenty-seventh, beheld me in the queen of the cities— 
the fair, the lovely, the glorious Florence. But I will 
check my raptures for the present, and tell the reader 
how I got there. 



Immediately after breakfast on Monday morning, the 
twenty-sixth, I left the ship to pay a running visit to 
Pisa and Florence. I had declined an invitation to go 
with a large party of officers, chiefly for the purpose of 
associating more with the natives, and of improving my- 
self in the language. Having obtained my pass-port 
and engaged a seat in a vetturoy that was to pass through 
Pisa for Florence in the evening, I took a seat in ano- 
ther for the former city, anxious to see as much of it as 
I could in the short space of a single afternoon. My 
tetturinOy as is usual in Italy, gave me a piece of money 
18 a pledge of my seat, and assured me that his carriage 
would set off precisely at eleven o'clock. His eleven in 
the morning, as it turned out, meant nearly one in the 
afternoon ; and it was not till those of us who had taken 
seats and were actually in the vetturUy had seriously 
threatened him with leaving it and getting another, that 
we could induce him to put off. At the gate of the city 
we were stopped, our pass-ports called for, and our 
trunks all opened dnd examined by an officer of the 
customs. Having performed his duty, he bowed very 
politely, and wished us a buon viaggio. 

The country between Leghorn and Pisa is low, mo- 
notonous and uninteresting. We aixW^ ^X. ^^^^^^wt 
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place about three o'clock, P. M. I inunndiately 
cured a cicerone, and set off on a cruise The (bur 
dpal objects of interest at Pisa are, as everj- body k 
the Duomo, or Cathedral; the Baptistry; theCatnpo 
or Cemetery; and the I.eaning Tower. These i 
Bitualed on a. large Piazza, or stjuare, at the north 
of the city. There ia not another piihlic scjuare, ^ 
city in the world, adorned with so rare, precic 
magnificent an assemblage of objects as this. 1 1 
time to examine them minutely, but, the passing 
1 nve them, was enough to convince me of the t 
this assertion. 

The Cathedral was built almut the commence! 
the eleventh century, and is supiioscd to stand u[ 
Wte of an ancient palace of Adrian. The architi 
Buschelto, and the Plsans claim for him the ha 
having been the first to break the shackles of that 
OTaved and heavy taste adopted by the ancient Gol 
The style of architecture occupies a middle g 
between the Gothic and tlic Grecian. The thrc« 
doors arc adorned with miniature bronze ticutt^ 
tnting the histories of Mary and our Saviour, 
aoenes were designed by Giovanni Bologna, atu 
fiuted by various artists, among whom Pietro 
deserves to hv particularly mentionetl. They an : 
productions, and cannot fail to delight every bd 
who knowi bow to appreciate their merits. Sunt 
regBrdcil tbcm a.i ri\*alling the three doors of the ] 
try at Florence, but in tliis opinion I cjuinol concnr. 
interior view of tiiis temple produces a striking eff 
its rastncss and splendour, though it could be i 
that the plrasuni which it gives, were not pa 
destrayed by the want o( purity and simplicity 

design. The sexton, a younc man of about Iwenl 

vears of age, [Minlol out the beauties of the buildii 
Its various ornaments, with a flippancy, aslonishiBl^ 
in ail Italian commentator. 

* "Qnel gtuto d«pnrato e p««aiite die aiJottanao (C 
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Baptistry, or church of St John the Baptist, was 

about a century after the Cathedral. It is a ro- 

Btanding upon an ample basen^ent considerably 

1 above the ground. Many of the details, when 

ed separately, are chaste and beautiful, but as a 

whether considered externally or internally, it is 

'ded with different orders, and so overloaded with 

ions, as to be highly offensive to good taste. 

Cemetery is on many accounts the most curious 

eresting monument in Pisa. It is called Campo 

from the circumstance of the ground where it 

ected having been covered with earth brought 

e Holy Land by the Archbishop Ubaldo Lan* 

» on his return from a crusade in that country. 

this account held in the highest veneration by 

Catholics. The architect was Giovanni Pisano, 

mpleted it, according to the original design, in 

r 1283; but some additions were sSlterwards made 

direction of Filippo dei Medici, when he was 

shop of Pisa. It is a vast parallelogram, two 

d and twenty-two Italian bracci in length, and 

r-six in breadth. It has two entrances, botii on 

th side. The interior is a vast gallery, eighteen 

I in width and five 'hundred and sevens-eight in 

enclosing an open cloister, covered with greeny 

and giving support to a few sickly cjrpresses. 

der of architecture is modern Gothic. The pave- 

f the gallery is of white marble, and the number 

ulchres underneath it upwards of six hundred. 

alls are painted in fresco by some of the earliest 

and the great number of antiquities collected 

iimish a wide field of observation to the antiquary, 

hat is still dearer to him, a wider one for conjeo- 

>d speculation. 

Campanile more generally known by the name 
Leaning Tower, is a great curiosity. It is a cir- 
larble structure, ninety-five braccia in height and 
-three in circumference at the base. It is sur- 
id by eight peristyles, rising one above another, 
r which is composed of twenty-WL c^xixca»^ tsi^ 
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wailing nearly two hours for the appearance of my fria 
the vetturino. Several carriages passed the Locanda 
during this period, and I began to entertain serious 
apprehensions that mine might he among the number. 
At length, however, much to my relief, avetlura drow 
up and stopped before the door, and the harsh tone! 4 
the vetturino's voice fell like music on my ear, whei 
heard him inquire if the vjiziale ,9mericano was thai 
I was DOt long in getting to my sent, and it was precinj 
ten o'clock, when we set off. During the suinifl 
months, travelling in Italy is performed almost eid^^ 
sively at night. The comfort of hoth man and beast i> 
consulted in this arrangement. The nights a 
rally clear, tranquil, and balmy ; hut the heats of the d»y 
are almost intolerai)le, and the dust set in motion by tl 
carriages is little less than suffocating. 

The direct road from Pisa to Florence lies all the « 
through the vale of the Arno, and frequently so n 
that classic stream, that we could distinctly hear its n 
murings, as it flowed along over its pebbly botti 
When I visited Florence, the Arno was reduced t 
simple brook, though during the rainy season, it w 
to a stream of considerable magnitude. Chateaubi 
aeys that the rivers of America have spoiled him I _, 
those of Europe. It is a fact that, in this department flL 
her works, nuture seems botli there and in Asia to havtf''' 
laboured on a smaller scale than in America. The Ilissus, 
the Pactolus and the Scamander are no more tlian purlins 
rivulets; and even Jngena Pater htachus, when I had 
the honour of seeing him, was su far advanced in his 
dotage, ttiat he had not tlic strength of a stripling. He 
was dry as the sands of Lybia. Hut if the Arno itself 
did not answer my expectations, the charming valley 
through which it flows, more than reali^.ed all the bri^l 
visions in which fancy had ever arrayed it Nature ai ' 
Bft have exhausted all their resources, and lavished tl 
upon this favoured region. The Vale of Paradise e 
scarcely have been more enchanting. As yoi 
the Tuscan Capital, the country becomes like o 
'' ' * Jt is with iutticK (.ha\. Mad. < 
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tells Florence ^^ the city embalsomed with flowers;'' and 
Milton exclaims with equal truth, <^ How horrible must 
be the despair which is not calmed by an air so sweef 



We arrived at Florence about nine o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. As far as I have had an opportunity of 
seeing Italian cities, I fully agree with Boccacio that 
Florence is << olire ad ogni altra Italica bellissima^^ 
— beautiful beyond every other in Italy. The streets 
are wide, clean and elegantly paved with large square 
stones; the public squares are numerous and adorned with 
fountains, colonnades, and more than one hundred and 
fifty marble statues ; many of the churches, palaces and 
public buildings are magnificent ; the Cascine and the 
Grardens of Boboli furnish extensive and delicious pro- 
menades ; and altogether the city and its environs are 
such as a person fond of fashion and of luxury would 
select for his residence. Its situation too is just what 
it should be ; far enough in the interior to be removed 
from the bustle and confusion of commerce; in the midst 
of a vast and fertile valley, smiling with vineyards and 
villages, watered by a river whose very name is poetry, 
and which flows through it in a thousand graceful sinuo- 
sities, and terminated by a noble amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, which give an air of majesty and grandeur to a 
scene that would otherwise be only picturesque and 
beautiful. 

The Arno flows through the city nearly in a right line, 
dividing it into two unequal parts. It is crossed by three 
bridges, all of which are works of great solidity, strength 
and convenience. That of Santa Trinita is reckoned 
one of the finest monuments in Florence. 



The public Pleasure Grounds, called the Cascine^ are 
without the walls of the city, and may be said to bie an 
island, formed on one side by a canal and on the other 
by the Arno. Relying upon a judgment formed merely 
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by Ihe eye, I should say thai they cover an extent a 
to half the city of New York. I know not in what 
guage to describe them, so as to convey to the readai 
tiling like the pfl'ect they produced upon my own q 
Majestic shade trees, scented groves and verdant I 
— bubbling fountains, a murmuring river and bre 
marble, are here congregated together, and com 
whole, fitted, by its beauty and harmony, to alTo 
highest gi-atification to the eye and the imagiiu 
Near the centre of the Cascine, Leopold caused 1 
erected a beautiful palace, which has been furthefl 
proved and adorned with ajipropriate ornaments by 
dinand the Third. In front of this palace the coaej 
the noblemen who drive out there in the evcnin 
accustomed to slop, and their inmaies to descciu 
divert themselves by promenading and convert^ 
The number of persons, particularly noblemen atM 
zens of the richer sort, who resorl to the Cascine, f 
dlgious. In the principal street, which is boptlei 
each side by two rows of tall and venerable trueii, I 
is a constant siream of earringcs, drawn by steeds I 
spirit and richly caparisoned ; while the lawns an 
with a thousand fairy forms, and the sounds of mii * 
proceed from thcvarious groups of children playir_ 
the green sward, fall upon the oar with a touching < 
There is indeed one drawback, and it is not a »maU 
to the pleasure one feels at this hour in these deli 
grounds. While the evidences of luxurious wcall 
ainiple-beartcd contentment arc so thick around hil 
is at the mme time often luluted by wretches in ta' 
garmenUi and with haggard countenances, who I 
him, in the name of the blosscd Virgin, some mi* 
pittance to lighten tlie pressure of their wants. 

In returning lo the city, the first evening that 1 ' 
ed out lo the Ctiscme, I took l>ie jialh that lies aloi 
bank of the Arnu. This waa the favourite hauot ■ 
^at tragic poet of Italy — Alfieri. Here, it ii 
composed many of tliosc sublime passages, which^ 
recited upon tlic sla^, Uirillud the multitudes whf 
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assembled to hear them, and which will remain everlast^ 
ing monuments to his genius, and to the glory of the 
country that gave him birth. Here Milton was accus- 
tomed to soothe his spirit by the sweet murmurings of 
the classic stream that flowed at his feet, and to drink 
inspiration from the glorious scenery which renders the 
Vale of the Arno one of the most delicious spots on earth. 
It was on this bank that the passionate Petrarch swept 
those burning chords that refused to breathe but in praise 
of the charms of the loved and lovely Laura. Here, as 
well as from the top of Fiesole, " through optic glass the 
Tuscan Artist^' studied the motions and laws of the hea- 
venly bodies; and here too Boccacio was wont to medi- 
tate, while composing those memorable novels, distin- 
guished alike for the licentious images and principles 
which they exhibit and inculcate, the originality with 
which they were conceived, and the fascinating graces of 
s^Ie which half conceal the monstrous deformity of this 
ofispring of genius and depravity. 



At ten o'clock on the morning following that of my 
arrival, I was at the Royal and Imperial Gallery — ^that 
vast collection of monuments of the arts, commenced by 
the illustrious family of the Medici, and since so enrich- 
ed by the munificence of the Princes of the House of 
Austria, that it has become the glory and pride of Flor- 
ence, and is in effect, next to that of the Vatican at 
Rome, the richest and most extensive in the world. 
The collection composing the gallery is contained in an 
inmiense edifice, called Uli Ufiziiy designed by Giorgio 
Vasari, and built on both sides of the street Lamber- 
iesca. The building consists of two wings, each four 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and an intermediate 
part of ninety-seven feet, which crosses the street above- 
mentioned, and connects the wings. The ascent is by 
a magnificent stair-way, and the entrance through two 
vestibules, in the first of which are placed the busts of 
all the princes who have enriched the Gallery, and « who 
Beem/^ ao BayB the guide boolL) ^asaeisX^^ ^^ ^^ "^^ 

4* 
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honours of their palace to strangers." A spsciobs torn 
beautiful corridor, eleven feet wide and twenty fl 
height, extends the whole circuit of the building. I 
contains collections of six distinct classes of works. J 
Huite of apartments, twenty in number, open into the oal 
vidor, and most of them communicate with each othfl 
Here whatever is rare in antiquities, whatever is glorioH 
ill the arts, and whatever is valuable in gems and pn 
cioufl stunes, are united to gratify the curiosity and Ia4 
of the visiter. Each of the apartments is approprikM 
to a particular class of works. One, for example, eoi 
tains specimens of antique bronzes, another paintings 1 
the Flemish school, a tliiril, portraits of painters by theS 
■elves, and so on. I 

But I nm declining the render longer by goncnil d| 
BCriptiona than 1 detained myself from a siglit of wH 
evtry one who visits Klurencc is most anxious to sew 
the Venus de Mcdicis. The author of a btirles^ 
'* Trip to Home," published a few years ago in some'l 
the Magazines, speaking of this statue, says that he ma 
of course admire what every body else admires, m 
adds, I 

" Thoueh t own it between as, there*! nany « Vcnui 1 
As much (o my likings, »k1 not nude oTitone." m 

I «ni witling to make the same admission; but thdl 
'•not made of stone" please mc more for that very rd 
son, and no otber; for surely, such case, such grace, std 
sofhicss, such incomparable symmetry, 1 have never M 
held in any living Venus. This mnrhlc of Clcomcil 
is in fact the very perfection of beauty, and he mia 
well have exclaimed on finishing his immortal labotir^ 
Anacreon did when he fancied the portrait of lib oM 
tress befor« hint, ^ 

ii all I uk, 1 

n tpetk!" 1 

The first feeling I experienced on beholding tliia piM 
of sculpture, was one of di«ap|>ointmvnI; but this sM 
g;ivc way to a sentiment of a very ditlcrcnt characd 

, tml Um hager I coo^mpla^^d»^h«mqwL^d^Wli^M^ 
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has been objected to the Venus de Medicis that she is 
not a goddess; but in what light do the ancient poets re- 
present her but that of a beautiful woman, fond of gaiety 
and devoted to pleasure ? According to the showing of 
her most devout worshippers, the only supremacy for 
which she was fit, was that of being Queen in the Para- 
dise of Coquettes. 

The room in which this statue is kept is called the 
Tribune, and contains the choicest pieces in the Gallery 
both in sculpture and painting. It is a small octagonal 
saloon, only about twenty-one feet in diameter, but the 
works collected within it would of themselves richly re- 
pay the trouble of a voyage across the Atlantic Here 
are the young Apollo, that model of graceful manly 
beauty; the Scythian Spy, so true to nature and so full 
of expression; the Wrestlers, conceived with so much 
force and executed with equal felicity; and the Faun, 
that breathing personification of lightness and gaiety. 
All these are deservedly ranked among the master-pieces 
of ancient sculpture. The last is supposed by many to 
be from the chisel of Praxitles. The head and arms 
have been restored by Michael Angelo in a style so like 
the original that few would ever suspect that the whole 
statue was not ancient 

In the Tribune are also collected many of the chefs 
(Pceuvres of the greatest masters in the art of painting — 
Guercino, iMichael Angelo, Domenichino, Andreo del 
Sarto, Paul Veronese, Annibal Caraccio, Vandyke, Cor- 
regio, Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and last and 
greatest of them all, Raphael. What a brilliant cata- 
k>gue of names! And the productions brought together 
in this sanctum sanctorum of the arts are such as fully 
to sustain the high reputation they enjoy. Who could 
satiate himself with gazing on such pictures as the two 
Venuses of Titian, the Samian Sybil and Sleeping Endy* 
mion of Guercino, the Hercules between Vice and Vir- 
tue of Rubens, and the slorious portraits of Pope Julius 
the Second and Fornanna of Raphael ? << We take no 
note of time'' in such a place. So at least it was with 
om; lor a eooaiderahle part oC the day Yia^ «^»^«cvv9r«^] 
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before I could tear myself from the enchantment c 
much beauty. 

I paid seteral other visits to the Gallery, and g 
passing glance to most of the curiosities and works o 
which it embraces, but had not time to examine many 
of them with that attention which they deserved. Ma- 
dame de Stael says that a person might spend days in the 
Gallery without understanding it: she might have aai' 
uieeA»— such is the number of curious and preeioi 
moDumenls collected within its walls. The Group's 
Niobe and her Children was every way equal to my tf^ 
pectation. The head of the Dying Alexander also i 
rits all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. Th' 
are among (he very small number of those statues C 
have survived the desolations of time, in which the 4 
cients have attempted to express strong emotions. TbI 
generally limited their labours to the expression of d 
more light and graceful sentiments of the heart; H 
enough remains to sbow that they had equal power io 
delineating those stormy and violent emotions, which 
sometimes agitate the soul, and make it like the troubled 
ocean " when it cannot rest." In the group of the Niobei 
the mother is undoubtedly the most striking figure— 
that which is conceived and executed with most force 
and justness. Her form posEesses a majesty and ^raoe 
which a goddess might envy ; and her attitude is nata- 
ral, dignified and commanding. But the highest merit 
of the conception and execution does not consist in this. 
The mingled expression of maternal tcndcrnesa and an- 
■uish portrayed in her countenance, as she throws her 
jrappery around the little daughter who flies to her for 

EDtcction, and lifls her eyes to heaven, not in hope, 
t in tlie vacant wildncas of despair, is bo true to na- 
ture that no one can behold her for the first time with- 
out an involuntary shudder — a feeling of deep and paii>- 
All sympathy in her sufierings. The other figures tn 
the group, though displaying great power and JLiMnrM 
of conception and great force and beauty of ex<.-i.-utiou, 
MV a}} inferior to Niolie. I am alxiud, jadcui, I 
altitudes of most of ihcm ( 
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m the charge of being a little too stiff and theatrical ; 
: the expression given to their countenances is inimi- 
le. Nothing could be more justly or happily con- 
ved. From the suddenness of the onset, all power of 
Night seems to be suspended, and a feeling of utter 
istemation and involuntary reliance upon a mother's 
>tection, is the only one expressed. The difference 
expression in the' mother and her daughters is most 
t and striking. While her feelings are evidently not 
I deep and heart-rending than theirs, she still pre- 
▼es a majestic loftiness of mien and an instinctive 
indeur of sentiment in the midst of her bitterest griefs; 
t they abandon themselves without reserve to all the 
ilent emotions which the suddenness and weight of 
dr calamity naturally inspire. 

The collections of ancient and modern bronzes in the 
lery are very full, and contain some works of rare 
lue. The arrangement of the paintings according to 
J schools to which they respectively belong is a very 
[)py one. It enables persons not much accustomed to 
imine works of this kind soon to distinguish the great 
iracteristics of style which belong to each of the dif- 
ent schools in this department of the fine arts. The 
lection of gems and precious stones is above all price. 
icre is not probably such another in the world. The 
scimens are exceedingly numerous, and many of them 
raluable, not less on account of the beauty with which 
jy are wrought, than of the richness of the materials 
which the artists have displayed their skill. There 
; among them a vast number of entire figures, heads, 
i-reliefs and vases, wrought from gems and pietre 
re, many of them mounted in massy gold, enamelled, 
d enriched with diamonds, pearls, garnets, and other 
3cious stones. Works in jasper, rock crystal, lapis- 
aili, hyacinth, agate, sardonyx, amethyst, pearl, eme- 
d, onyx, &c meet the eye in whatever direction it is 
-ned. The apartment which contains this precious 
lleetioo is also not undeserving of note. It is a small 
nn in the form of a tribune, ornamented with four su- 
rb oalomiii of Oriental aUbastfix bxi^ ^q>xc ^^ \^tf^ 
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cr>'stal, each about seven feet in height. It is sum 
I ed by sis amail cabinets, which are supported by 
* ' beautiful little columns of agate of Sienna and eigj 
rocit crystal, embellished with garnets, topazes, Su: 
the centre of the apartment there is a table of J 
dure, of exquisite workmanship, in which is repres 
the Port of Leghorn. 

I have already said that there are in the corridi 
distinct classes of works. These are busts of the R 
Emperors and persons belonging to the Imperial fa 
I earcophagi; statues; portraits of illustrious nieHj 

^m Mintings In oil; and painlings in fresco over 
^H £>ach aeries commences at the entrance, and the fi| 
^M feet on entering and beholding such a confused a 
^r blage of objects, is amazement rather than delight j— 
1 collection of Imperial hiisis is very extensive, sod 

person who has time to study them, is undoubted] 
. most interesting class of works which the gsller 

brsces. Next in interest to tiie busts is the colh * 
uicient and modern sLitucs. Of the ancient stal 
most beautiful are a Venus Gcoetrix, a Cupid, a 
cbua leaning upon a Faun, n Love and Psyche, 
young Mercury. At one extremity of the corridoi 
is a copy of the Laocoon, executed by liaccio 1 
nelli. it is said to be an excellent one; hut wh 
merit it may possess as a copy, it is certainly 
piece of sculfiture. The paintings in the corridor I 
generally works of very high merit. They are «1 
chronologically with the d<-sigti of showing the pr 
of tJ)c art from its revival to the present day. 

Before taking leave of the Gallery, I cannot ti 
press my gratification at the nmnner in which it 
naged. Men of talent and learning are employed 
Government to show to strangers tlie various al^ 
curiosity which it contains, and tbcy arc not illoi 
accept of the slighlcst gratuity for iJieir services. ^^ 
always open to artists, who arc liberally fumishd 
every facility, for making copies of whateror 
ihejr please. 
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The palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, still call- 
ed| from the name of its original proprietor, the Pitti 
palace, is a noble pile of the Tuscan or Rustic order. 
Notwithstanding Bell's criticism on it, the effect of its 
immense front, which is about five hundred feet in 
length and three stories high, is, to me at least, exceed- 
mgly fine. It is true, as he states, that it is utterly des- 
titute of ornament, but its naked and majestic simplici- 
ty is above all ornament; and as to the objection which 
ne starts from its apparent want of support, what can be 
more solid or firm than a wall composed of stones, every 
one of which is more than twenty feet in length, and of 
proportionate thickness and breadth ? It has but one 
entrance in front, which leads to a spacious court yard 
idomed with three beautiful fountains, a grotto and 
numerous statues. The court exhibits three orders 
• of irchitecture, rising one above the other in the three 
stories of the edifice. The columns are all in mezzo re- 
tievo. The lower order is Doric, the middle Ionic, and 
the upper Corinthian. This union of orders does not add 
to the beauty of the effect The apartments in the pa- 
I«ce are very numerous, and all worthy of royalty. The 
coUection of paintings probably exceeds, botli in the 
number and value of the works which it embraces, that 
of any other monarch in Europ>e, and is scarcely inferior 
to that of the Imperial Gallery. I dare not trust myself 
io attempting to give a particular description of any of 
thecA^j (ToRUvres in this vast collection, lest I should be 
detained too long in a field so seductive; but will merely 
>ay thatalmost every apartment is crowded with the works 
of such masters as Raphael, Buonarroti, Titian, Guide, 
fiubens, Vandyke, and a host of others, who, if some- 
what less distinguished than these, still challenge and re- 
ceive the admiration of all the votaries of the arts. The 
Pitti palace is not very rich in sculpture, but it contains, 
in a small room appropriated exclusively to her use, the 
celebrated Venus of Canova. This statue is of itself a 
treasure. Though certainly in no way comparable to the 
Venus de Medicis, it is nevertheless deservedly placed 
among the first productions of the chisel \u mo«i^tvi\i\&ft^ 
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This palace of the Grand Duke occupies a distmgi 
ed place jii the annals of Florence. It owes its oi 
to a sentiment of vanity. Filippo Strozzi having, t 
the middle of the fifteenth century, completed a II 
and costly palace, boasted that there was not its eaual 8 
Florence. A rich private citizen, by the name ol Lite* 
Pitti, having heard this boast, declared lliut there vrauld 
be one whose court yard alone would be as large as the 
entire palace of Strozzi, and whose windows would M{ua[ 
in size its largest door. The work was commenced in 
1440, according to the design of Filippo di Ser tirund- 
leacho l.api. The Pitti family having become reduced 
in circumstances, Bonaccorso, great grandson of Laks, 
found himself under tlie necessity of selling the palieei 
which he did lo Kleonora di Toledo, wife of Cosmo the 
First, Duko of Florence. The Duchess caused a iww 
story lo be added, uud the edifice to be in other rewwtt ■ 
oroamented and improved, under the superintenaeitog 
of Bartolommco Amnkannalo. The plnjonds of neariy 
all the apartments are adorned with allegorical freMO 
miiUings, illustrating the exploits of the Medicean &n)^ 
hr. Cosmo removed from the Palazzo Medici to thiaal 
Pitti; and it has ever since been the residence of tba|| 
rcreigns of Tuscany. 

The Gardens of Bobolt attached to the palace of J 
Grand Duke arc very extensive, and every way wor(l_ 
of the edifice to which they belong. A minute dcjvrip- 
tion of them would of itself fdl a long chapter. 1 can 
only say that they are laid out in the purest larto, and 
cannot fail to afford a rich treat to every lover of l>orti> 
cultural beauty. 

The other palaces in Florence most deserving of al- 
tention, cither on account of their architecture or the 
works of art which they contain, are tlie Palazzi Vi^cchio, 
Strozzi, Kicardi, Coraini and Mozzi. The palac«s wad 
BKist of the other huildinss of Florence look u* if ibojr 
were made, as they actually were, for stormy timcik The 
windows in the lower stories are generally fortified widl 
iron ^tes, and higher up may be seen the liuU ina 
taom iriu'eb the diuet«nt puti«a that dividad " 
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city used to display their respective standards. Iti the 
deq>erate struggles for power between the families and 
adherents of the Pazzi and the Medici, in the bloody 
contests of the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, and in 
the desolating civil wars to which Florence has so often 
been a prey, it was necessary for the citizens to make 
their houses not less places of defence than of residence ; 
and hence the massive, gloomy and prison-like appear- 
ance of many of the edifices which adorn this noble 
city. 

The square, called Piazza del Gran Duca, in front of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, is one of the most glorious spots in 
Florence. When it is said that it is adorned with colossal 
atatues, which sustain the high reputation of such sculp- 
tors as Michael Angelo, Bendinelli, Ammannato and 
John of Boloena, enough has been said to give the reader 
flome idea of we air of luxurious magnificence with which 
it is invested. 



The Academy of Fine Arts is an institution to which 
Florence owes much of her fame. Here were educated 
many of those great masters in the three arts of design — 
painting, sculpture and architecture — whose works have 
filled the measure of her glory. This Academy was so 
much enlarged and so modified in the principles upon 
which it is conducted by Leopold, that he may almost 
be said to be its founder. It is an immense establish- 
ment, and aflTords every possible facility to the students 
^Hio resort there for instruction. It is provided with 
professors of the highest talent and respectability. The 
W^dent, Benvenuti, stands at the head of living his- 
torical painters in Italy. The Academy contains a large 
coUedion of copies in chalk of ancient and modem statues 
and bas-reliefs. It contains also a rich assemblage of 
cartoons of the most celebrated artists, amone which may 
be distinguished many of Michael Angclo, Raphael, &c. 
Besides ue numerous apartments occupied by the stu- 
dents, there is a hall filled with the original pieces which 
have obtained premiums at the triennvoi Concorsv^ ^&.^ 

VOL, IL 5 
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another containing models of all the most perfect dei , 
in architecture. There is also a galleiy of pictures, m 
to the collections in the Imperial Gallery and the Ktli 
Palace, tlie most estcnsive and Taluable in Florence. 
Tlie paintings here, like those in the Corridor of ibe 
Gallery, are anunged chronologically, so that commcQC* 
ing at the revival of the art by Cimabue, you may true 
its progress through all the successive stages of impra 
meat and retrogradation down to the present mom 



impromi^ 
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The Museum of Natural History presents a rich n 
to the philosopher and the man of science. It is complete 
in all its departments — zoology, mineralogy, botany, && 
But what makes it an object of peculiar interest mi 
curiosity is the vast collection it contains of anBtomi- 
cal preparations in was. There are, if I am not mb- 
taken, eizhteen apartments Uled with these preparations 
The perfection with which they imitate nature caniiot 
fail to astonish every beholder. They ore not, howcTor, 
quite so public as I expected to find them. " The aw&il 
region of the anatomical preparations," says Forsythe, 
" which should be sacred to men of science, is open to 
all ; and the very apartment where the gravid uterus and 
its processes lie unveiled, is a favourite lounge of tin 
ladies, who criticise aloud all the mysteries of the sta." 
Credal Jvdtrus, non ego. I will not believe that the 
fair Florentines are so utterly destitute of delicHCy, ner 
that the gentlemen who have the control of this cstabliib- 
mcnt are so regardless of what is due to decency. THctb 
were a few ladies in some of the other anatomical apart- 
ments, but from this they were carefully excluded. The 
door nas kept locked, and when I entered, it was iiDn»- 
diatcly fastened u|wn me again. Other gentlemen, I 
observed, were treated in the same way, uid when aay 
one wished to retire, he was obliged to rap fur Uie kvi^tf 
to come uid let him out 
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The churches in Florence are very numerous, and the 
merit of their architecture ranges through ajl the degrees 
of the architectural thermometer. Many of them also 
possess a strong extraneous interest from the memory of 
important events which have occurred within them, or 
from other interesting circumstances associated with their 
history. The Duomo is the largest church in Florence, 
being in every respect of about the same dimensions with 
that of St Peter's in Rome. It is supposed or proved 
by the Florentine antiquaries to stand upon a part of the 
Campus Martius of the ancient Etrurians. Its prodi- 
gious dimensions, being above five hundred and fifty feet 
m length and more than one hundred and fifty in breadth, 
produce, especially when seen by moonlight in the still 
serenity of evening, an efiect of the most solemn, elevated 
and pleasing character. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the greatness of the efiect is in part destroyed by the 
finical intermixture of black, red, green and white mar- 
bles, with which the stupendous pile is incrusted. The 
first view of the interior depends for its efiect almost ex- 
clusively on its vastness, as the minute decorations do 
not attract any portion of the spectator's attention. The 
windows are few, and the efiect of the feeble light admit- 
ted through coloured glass, is apparently to increase the 
natural proportions of the building to an indefinite great- 
ness. This happy union of vastness and obscurity, aided 
by the profound silence which generally reigns there, is 
well fitted to excite those sentiments of solemnity and 
awe with which the Deity ought always to be approach- 
ed. It is scarcely possible to conceive, without having 
fidt it, the efiect which all these circumstances combined 
produce upon the mind. They subdue the feelings ; they 
elevate the soul ; they fill the imagination ; they almost 
make you afraid to speak, lest the charm should thereby 
be dissolved, and the rich feast upon which the mind is 
feeding be annihilated with it 

The dome of this Cathedral is only seven feet less in 
height, and about twenty in the diameter of its base, than 
that of St Peter's. It is an octagon inslead ol ^ cXx^^^ 
i circumstaiice which detracts somewbal bom VSCA^s^sft?) 
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and beauty of itseflect. It was designed by the illtu 
BmnQllGMO, but he died before it n-as completed. 
KM, however, finished according to hJa original p" 
Its height, ft-om the pavement of tlie choir to the o 
that forms the sumoiit, is two hundred and two in 
Few views can surpass in richness and interest ih 
joyed by a yiectator oa this dome. It embraces U 
tire city of Florence, witli its massive palaces, its n 
churches and its magnificent public squares; Uic Catcitit, 
with its shade treea,its lawns and its fountains : the ijixt- 
dens o( Jiuboii ; the winding Arno, with its undulating 
valley, sprinkled with villages and covered witli olive 
groves and vineyards ; and linHlly, the distant hoii^hts of 
Fiesole, Valiombrosa and other vine-clad hills. ^Vhat aa 
enchanting assemblage of objects! and how rich and i 
riod the assodationa lo which they give rise! 

Near one of the angles of this Cathednd ■ 
bfiautiful Campanile, wliich Charles the Fifth said oiq 
to be enclosed in a case, on account of the airy < 
toA grace of its architecture. 

Nearly in front of the DuQmo, and only a few f 

diitant from it, is llie Daplislry, a large octagonal n 

iog, interesting chiefly lor those two bronze doora,^ 

work of Lurenzu Ghiberti, which Michael Atigdo a 

ought to l>e placed at the gates of Paradise. Un exui 

ing these exquisite productions, Corinna — that admiraH 

conception, in which the aspirations of genius, the loog- 

ingsuf uiiibilion, the fire ol enthusiasm, and the power 

of cuflcriog are so firmly delineated — is made to cxclaifli 

"What patience! What respect for posterity! Yot h " 

mSliw persoas examine with aitcution these gate^ b ' 

I'frbien the crowd passes willi dislrnction.witn ignoi 

r with contempt. Oh! how difiicuh it is for m 

Nid oblivion! and how puwcrfuJ> on the other b 

Blithe empire of death!" 

I . No one who vi.iits Florence will fail to visit t 
pwfaile he is ihci-c, the Church of St. Lorenzo. It 1 
: Bpveimeu af arcbilccture uf the Corintliian ord 
' (licd l)V Ufuneltcscu; hut ils highest interest f ' 
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ductions of Buonarroti in sculpture, and also that in the 
Canonica attached to it is the famous Laurentian Li- 
brary. Of the latter I shall speak hereafter: the former 
are in the New Sacristy, otherwise called La Capella 
dei Dtpositi. In this chapel there are no less than 
seyen statues of that great master, who excelled all other 
artists in painting and architecture, and himself in sculp- 
ture. These are Lorenzo and Julian de Medicis, Day 
and Night, Morning and Twilight, and a Madonna with 
the Infant Jesus. Though several of these are left unfi- 
Dished, one may still see in them all the power, sublimity 
and beauty of his genius. The Lorenzo is the sublimest 
conception that was ever embodied. That of the Apollo 
Belvidere may have more majesty; — ^more forcible it 
cannot be. The Duke is represented in the act of medi- 
tating vengeance for the assassination of his brother 
Julian. His left elbow rests upon his knee, and he is 
leaning his chin upon his left hand. His helmet is 
thrown up from his face, and reveals a countenance, in 
which the workings of a soul profoundly agitated, and 
the vast power of a superior intellect, when all its ener- 
gies are concentrated, are expressed with an accuracy 
and force which set rivalry at defiance. It is the tri- 
umph of genius in the delineation of passion and thought 
This statue has justly been denominated // Pensiero. 
TTie Thought---of Michael Angelo. The outlines of the 
Madonna is only roughly chiselled, but the Bambino-^ 
which she holds in her arms, is finished in a style which 
shows that the senius of Buonarroti was as elegant as it 
was sublime. It expresses with inimitable efifect the 
sweetness, purity, delicacy, and all the lovely graces of 
infancy. 

The church of Santa Croce, although the last which 
I shall notice particularly, was not the last that attracted 
my attention. It is the most interesting of all the 
churches of Florence, on account of the brilliant assem- 
blage of dead, entombed within its walls; — an assem- 
UagB surpassed by no other in the world, and equalled 
by none, except perhaps that in Westminter Abbey « It 
in walking throu^ this church| and ^giaxNio)^KtVj Nsi 
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contemplating the tomb of Michael AD|;elQ, that Alfieri 
first felt the desire of glory, and resolved to eoler the 
lists as a competitor for a fame, which should inarnbe 
his name among the most brilliant of those to *rboM 
memories he beheld so many splendid mausoleums. '' 
was a bold design, but the result showed that he did 
over-rate his genius. His own sepulchre now occui 
a place between those of Buonarroti atid MachiaraE, 
company to which tiie vast powers of intellect dispbyed 
in his works fully entitle him. There can Iw do 4<m^ 
tion that the monuments reared to the memory of tte 
UlustriouB dead are calculated to inspire the living "^ 
desire of emulating their virtues and rivallinji 
tlebriiy. It was in conformity with this belief 
Some lined the Appian Way with the tombs of 
' lost distinguished citizens. 

Near the entrance of this church are the mom 
of Michael Angelo and Galileo (the one on yourri^ti 
'Ihe other on your led,) each equal to the other in 
Interest which tliey excite, but difTering widely in 
■writ of tlieir execution. Galileo was born the 
Michael Angelo died, and died the day Sir Isue 
ton wns Imri), a succession of births equally eingulir 
interesting. This venerable philosopher, for the aubl 
discoveries which he had made and jiublishod to 
«orld, was fur many years confined to the dungeoaal 
^e Vuticai), and was finally released from bis iinpr' 
Bent on ttie humiliating condition tliat he should a! 
ipon his knocs the system he had taueht, solemnly 
tting before Hraveti that he believed its teodeiiey 
subvert social order, to propagate pcrniciomt hr— 
id lo dixseniiiiatu principles repudiated by a soui 
iphy, \\'ho can figure to himself tlie 
man, in the presence of mitred igl 
;otry, voluntarily submitting to this j>eT_ 
I'-aliuscmcnt for tlio sake ol adding a few 
y&iT* to his existence, without a feeling of moi 
BE the infirmities, which cling oven to the loftiest 
But had he. on the conti-ary, suffered as a martyr to' 
'lixtaphy, ami mounted V^tc ecaSoVA, ox ^mxa. 
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the stake, declaring his finn conviction of the truth of all 
his doctrines, and uttering the bold prediction that their 
triumph would one day be complete and universal, it 
would have afforded one of the sublimest moral specta- 
cles the world ever beheld. Galileo returned to his own 
Florence, but not to pass the remnant of his days there 
to quietude and happiness. He was banished through 
the influence of the Medicean family. The Medici, it is 
true, patronized the arts and embellished their native 
city with palaces, statues, and pictures, but time can 
never obliterate the memory of their ungenerous con- 
duct towards the father of modern astronomy, nor wash 
out the stain which it has left upon their reputation. 
But exile could not alienate his affections from the land 
that had given him birth. Like Demosthenes banished 
to the island of Poros, who still sighed for the air of his 
native Athens, he cast his last look towards the city of 
his idolatry — the Athens of modern times — and expired. 
The world has since united to do homage to his memory, 
but he, to whom this tribute would have been sweet, had 
it been paid when justly due, no longer lives to enjoy 
it The voice of fame, though borne upon the four 
winds to every corner of the globe, is too feeble to pene- 
trate the marble w^hich enshrines the ashes of him, who 
was rewarded with imprisonment and exile for the dis- 
covery of the most glorious truths, and who died in sad- 
ness and disgrace, "after having devoted a long life to the 
service of mankind. 

Machiavelli, Leonardo Aretino, Filicaja, the Countess 
of Albany, and many other distinguished personages have 
also been buried in this church. There is a monument 
to the memory of Dante, notwithstanding the inhabitants 
of the little town where he died in exile, thoueh long 
and earnestly solicited to do so, have hitherto refused to 
|dve up his remains. Eustace might have spared his 
illiberal sneer at the memory of Boccaccio, as his << im- 

rjre dust" has never polluted this illustrious burial-place. 
am not about to write a defence of the Decameron, for 
DO man can deplore more sincerely than I do its iaim.<i- 
nl ehsnciier; but this Jicentiousneas \s, *m m^ o^^viass^^ 
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lesa chargeable to the indindual depravity of the authn, 
than to that of the age in which he wrote. Nothing 
could render this more certain to my mind than the very 

design of the workj as set forth by Boccaccio himself la 

thepreface; which was to furnish amusement to ladies 
their idle hours. But Boccaccio has other claims to i 
respect It is to him that we are mainly iadebted 1 
the cultivation in modern times of the ancient Grf 
literature. On this subject I qnote the language of a a 
tinguished Italian historian — Carlo Botta. "But," ari 
he, " as a reformer of the age, singular gratitude is i 
to him for having discovered various Greek manuscripll^ 
and for having called the attention of his countrymen to 
the language and literature of Greece. He it is whi^ 
tearing m sunder tlie veil of ignorance, caused to ahJM 
upon our astonished eyes the beautiful forms of li 
oatioD, the generous and beneficent teacher of the hiu 
race, • ■ - • The true benefactors of the hui 
species are Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio." 

Highly as Florence is distinguished for the workflfl 
art which adorn its galleries, palaces and public plai 
it is scacely less so far the immlier and value of its p 
lie libraries. The principal of these are the MaKi 
chian, the Ricnrdiun and the Laurentiun. The c 
the most extensive, comprising one hundred and d^ 
thousand printed volumes, and ten thousand in tni 
script. In such a vast collection of books there mtu 
course be a great deal of trash, but intermixed with ll 
is most lliut is valuable in all Ihc languages of anei 
and modern times. Besides many manuscriptj of iij 
limabJc worth, this library boasU the possession of ■ 
first book tliat was ever printed. It is a ihsologievl tf 
Use by one William Duranto, entitled lialionalia i 
tint Officii, and was printed by Faust htoioelf in 141 
The ty|K>graphical execution has not of course an] 
the nciiincsH of modern printing, but it is far less n 
than 1 should have enpecled to find it. 

The Ricardian Library is kept in the Palazzo I 
curdi, and contains twenty-five thousand printed, i 
thoaaand live hundrud manuscnv^ \oVuinm. 
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though its proprietor is a private gentleman, he generous 
Ir permits the public to enjoy tilie benefit of using it 
uiree days in tlie week. In the collection of manu- 
scriptSy those of greatest rarity and value are a copy of 
Pliny's Natural History, of the ninth century, a Pausa- 
nius and a Dante of the thirteenth, and a Virgil of the fif- 
teenth. 

The Laurentian Library is kept in a large hall in the 
Canonica of the church of S. Lorenzo. It consists ex- 
clusively of manuscripts. This collection was com-' 
menced by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and has since been 
so enrich^ by his descendants, that it is now the most 
rare and precious to be met with in any part of the 
world. The whole number of works amounts to nine 
thousand. Among them I had the pleasure of seeing the 
fiimous copy of the Virgil of the third century, so many 
times lost and recovered, but now, it is to be hoped, re- 
stored never again to be removed ; and that, scarcely 
less celebrated, of the Pandects of Justinian, made dur- 
ing the reign of that Emperor. These are both kept in 
small mahogany cases, with glass lids, and no one is ever 
allowed to touch them. This library is enriched with 
various copies of the Bible in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
a Geography, of the fourteenth century, according to the 
system oi Ptolemy, a Dante of the fourteenth century, 
tec Original copies of many of the letters of Petrarch, 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio, and of the Tragedies of 
Alfieri, will not, by the intelligent visiter, be regarded as 
among the least valuable and curious parts of the collec- 
tion. All these works are chained to the benches on 
which they stand. Their fetters at first strike one un- 
jdeasantly, as they seem to indicate an illiberal spirit on 
the part of the Government; but the precaution is easily 
forgiven, when it is considered how many times this hall 
has been rifled of some of its most precious deposits. 
The illuminations of many of the manuscripts in this 
eoUection are most splendid, and the penmanship can 
scarcely be distinguished from copper-plate. Ainong 
the curiosities in this hall, I should not omit to mention 
thtt forefinger of the right hand of GiliiVeO) \i\o>ii^^ \ft^ 
served in a small glass case. 



In enumerating the libraries of Florence, thai of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in the Pitti Palace, ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It is a collection coDsia(< 
ing of 6Ay-four thousand printed volumes, besides about 
fifteen hundred in inanuscri|)L 



The last place I visited in Florence, is one whic 
would not have missed of seeing for the world— ^ 
house of Michael Angelo. It has only four apartmH 
besides the vestibule, all of which are numbered ^ 
named. The first, called la Gal/eria, contains tweirf 
five oil and six chiaro scuro paintings, each of whl 
represents some chapter in his life, or some quality of I 
genius. On the side of the room facing the street, f 
Btatue of the artist, said to be an excellent likeness, iri 
two others, emblematical of his character, represeofl 
Life ill the two states of contemplation and aotin 
Tlie second aj>artn)ont was his bed chamber, and is kai 
by the name of la stanza di giorno c ili notte. '. 
idorned with family paintings in oil and fresoo, 
hung with cartoons that display all the force and tn 
nality of the genius of their author. The (bird rooinil 
denominated la stanza degli tSngioli, and was used ts 
a chapel. Its walls are bung with porii-ails of all the 
Saints and Beali of Florence. What it contains of 
sreatcst \'alue are two beautifully executed Madonnas in 
bnas-relief, one of marble and the otliur of bronze, by 
Michael Angelo. But tlic last and most inte retting of 

all tlie apartments is h studio, where, ({ucslionlcss, nr 

of ibusG gigantic and glorious conceptions were ( 
ntted, which have gained for their author an immort 
sach as no other human being has ever enjoyed, 
room is drcorated with portraits of all the distiiiguish«l 
men that Florence has produced, who seem a^M;mbl«d 
there to da homage to the name of him who cxcoUail 
tliem nil. Hero arc preserved two plain walking-sticj 
which he used in his old agt;, togcllicr with many of d| 
implements and materials — such as brushes, chisels, o 
Ac^with ivhicb be laboured in hia aeTW^n 
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On the evening of the thirtieth of July, I bade a reluc- 
tant adieu to Florence, having remained there only four 
days, a period sufficient, indeed, to enable me to get a 
general idea of the place, and to examine hastily the 
iliie of the works of art with which it is embellished, 
but not long enough to satisfy either the eye or the 
mind. Those who travel on board of a man of war must 
often be content to see things as they can — not as they 
would. I arrived in Leghorn on the following morning, 
wittiout any occurrences by the way worthy of note, 
except some impositions practised upon me by the btwna 
manu gentry — that << thorn in the flesh'' to all who tra- 
vel in Italy. 

On my arrival in Leghorn, my mind was so full of 
Florence and its glorious monuments, that I felt little 
curiodty to see it Indeed, there is little to be seen 
there. When the straneer has visited the tombs of To- 
biai^Smollet and Francis Horner in the English Ceme- 
tery, and examined the four African slaves on the Dar- 
sena by Pietro Tacca, c^est fini, Leghorn is a busy, 
bustliDKy conunercial place, with few atU*actions for the 
man of taste or pleasure. Sea-bathing and alabaster 
ornaments may be nad thereiin any quantities. 
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Db. Clahse has well and truly observed Ihat ■ 
conxiousDcss to a traveller of the many interesting thin^ 
be cannot see> often counterbalances the satisfaction de- 
rived from the views of objects he has been permitted to 
contemplate." Every one who has ever travelled modi, 
must frequently have been sensible of this feeling. Wo 
had bitter experience of it in our cruise on the coast of 
Italy, It was the expectation of all on board to jn-oceod 
trom Leghoro to Civita Vecchia, a seaport in the B^^ 
magna near the mouth of the Tiber, whence we "hotflH 
have had an opportunity of vinting the Eternal City ; hlH 
our money — iliat glittering dros-i so essential in traV^H 
ling — gave out. The captain tried to negotiate 3 bUI^H 
exdiange, but could not do so on such terms as he4|^| 
authorized to propose. The consequence was that, ^H 
stead of getting under weigh for the Roman part, w* 
sailed on the fifth of August for Naples, where we arrived 
five days afterwards. We were one day becalmed be- 
tween the islands of Corsica and Elba, places whose « 
temal scenery had no particular attractions, as for •: 
saw it, but which it was impossible to behold with 
strong interest — an interest for which they were indet 
to the genius and misfortune of Napoleon. 

We entered ilie Bay of Naples about dusk with ■ tim 
breeze, which soon died away to a dead calm 

were obliged to get out our boats and low. Our It 

view of Naples and its enchanting Bay, it will thu9 to 
seen, was by night ; and the efiect was probably &ncr 
than it would have been by day, owing to the play whidi 
obscurity gave to the imagination. The city stand* onr 
the head of the Bay, on your left as you proceed up iL 
The Chtaia, or Royal Gardens, extending for » coor^~ 
'/e distance along the coast).« ' ' 
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that hour from the rest of the city, gave it the appear- 
ance of being illuminated as on some gala occasion. 
Vesuvius was before us, towering in dark and solemn 
grandeur, and throwing up at short intervals sheets of 
name and volumes of smoke. The firmament, with its 
countless stars reflected from the glassy mirror beneath 
us, looked like the inner surface of a vast hollow globe, 
set with thousands of the purest brilliants. The city, 
the volcano, the romantic scenery of the Bay, dimly 
seen by the rays of the crescent moon, the serene bril- 
liancy of the heavens, the stillness of the water, the silence 
of the hour, unbroken except by the regular plashing of 
the oars and a few mellowed sounds that reached us from 
the shore, — all contributed to render the scene solemn, 
sublime and impressive. But if the view by night was 
f^orious, that which the following morning revealed to 
our eyes, was not less so. The Bay of Naples has long 
been celebrated for its beauty, but the reader must have 
seen 00 many descriptions of it, that I may be spared the 
trouble of adding another to the number. Some of its 
principal and most captivating features are its majestic 
and semicircular sweep, the islands of Ischia and Capri 
at its entrance, Vesuvius, and the beautiful capital which 
aits like a queen upon a portion of its coast. 



We were twice at Naples, having returned there a 
second time in tlie month of September following, for 
the purpose of carrying Major Lee and his lady to that 
city. The whole time that we spent there, including ten 
dajrs of quarantine, was nearly two months. WiUiout 
dengning to give any thing like a full description of the 
city or its curiosities, and without any particular refer- 
ence to dates, I shall merely throw out a few cursory 
ransrks, the partial result of my observations at both 
tbeae visita. 

Naples contains nearly half a million of inhabitants. 
In aize and population it is the third city of Christian 
Europe. In some respects it has stron^per c\A\xcv%\x^^3M^ 
MtentioD of the inteiJigent traveller tYitta ix^^ oiCEi^x vc^ 
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lUly. Inferior to Florence in works of art, to Rome JP 
the grandeur of ils ancient remains, and to Genoa and 
Venice in tlie number and richness of ils i>alaces, it ii 
more interesting tlian either of them on account of iti 
vast collection of those antiquities, which give an insi|^ ■ 
into the manners, domestic economy and private c 
ter of the ancients. 

A gentleman in Florence, in drawing a comparisoQ b 
tween his own city and tliat of Naples, said to me, Fi- 
renze starebbe bene a Napoli. No one who has seen 
both these places can fail to acknowledge the truth of 
Ihifl remark. Naples enjoys the advantage of a f 
situation and a finer climate than Florence, but tn ei 
thing else, in its churches, palaces, public squares, fo^ 
tains, promenades, &c., it is certainly inferior to that eB 
Its streets are generally narrow, winding and lilthy ; X^S 
houses, thoQgh usually much higher and not less soU(l,lilip 
a less majestic appearance. Every window in the city U . 
•D iron balcony in front of it. llut Naples is far Trofi 
^KAng a mean looking city, /.n Ntrada Toledo, Santa 
tMJUcia, the Chiaia, and the delicious promenade along 
the coast called Mergellina, are enough to entitle eiu 
city to the epithet of Tnugnijicent. The coup tfl^ 
presented by Toledo street is indeed one of the fin" 
and most stirring that can be imagined. Two continiu 
streams of carriHges arc constantly passing in oppoMtt ' 
directions, while the crowds of pedestrians are like two 
strong currents struggling against each other, and torn- 
ing by their opposite action innumcroble eddi efc "" 
buildings too on this street are more stately tl 
other part of the city, and the pavement H^ 
smooth as that of a church, being composodj 
blocks of lava, cut in the shape of diamonds. It'M 
of tlie busy, bustling, tumultuous appearance, whleha 
principal street of a large metropolis ought to praq 
tlian any other I have ever seen. The Neapolitans Q 
louder thon any other people in the world. This i 
doubt in part to be attiibuted to the necessity of sp 
ing very loud in the streets in order to make tltemsclm 
The habit of loud coavemtiott, thus aoqtii 
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18 carried out in all their intercourse with each other. 
Every bargain made by a shopkeeper with a customer 
you would think was a pitched battle between them. 
They are remarkable too for their gesticulation. The 
ancient Romans could scarcely have outdone them in this 
respect If a Neapolitan wishes to tell his neighbour 
he is a jackass, he has only to shut his hands, cross his 
wrists, and stick up his thumbs, and the business is done. 
So extensive is their language of signs, that an intelli- 
^nt ecclesiastic, the superintendent of the public library 
m the Studii, informed me he was engaged in the com- 
position of a dictionary of them. 

But not only does the Strada Toledo exhibit the lively 
aspect above described ; — every part of the city has the 
^pearance of a gay, luxurious, busy capital. All the 
public places are filled with carriages, and you cannot 
step out of doors without having the cry of — volete car* 
rozzaf volete carrozza? volete carrozza? — ^rung in 
your ears from a score of discordant voices. If you make 
a bargain before hand, you can generally procure a coach 
on the most reasonable terms ; but if you omit this pre- 
caution, no matter how liberally you reward the coach- 
man, it is ten to one that he does not, on receiving the 
money you offer him, give you a look of ineffable sur- 
prise, and exclaim, quest o mi date ? miser abile, sig* 
nore!^ A Neapolitan related to me a pleasant anecdote, 
in iDustration of this trait in the character of this class of 
his countrymen. A youns Englishman, fresh from the 
fltnight forward honesty of his own country, arrived in 
Nafms and took lodgings in the same house with an old 
acquaintance of his, who had been some time in Italy. 
The next morning the new-comer had occasion for a car- 
rian to go about half a mile. ^ Now," said his friend, 
^ Pll bet you five pounds that if you offer that fellow 
a crown when you get out of the coach, he '11 grumble 
at your illiberality." The wager was accepted and lost 
But whether you arrange the price you are to pay to 
coachmen or not previous to employing them, after 

• Wlmt! do you girc me only thai piXXuifi*'*' 
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you have paid them all yoti intend to, and all they Hfi 
mand in the way oipay, they will still beg a grniAiity of 
you to drink your health. Thia disposition to get aa 
much out of you as possible, is observable in all the shof 
dealing in iL^ly ; but 1 remarked it more in Naples tl 
Eny where else. Forsythc has said truly tli.il Ital 
Bhopkecpers reckon only downwards. You go to t) 
of them and demand the price of an article. He tella y 
the last price is twenty dollars. — You reply that} 
can't give him half of it — " You may have it I 
eighteen." — "No." — "Well, what will you give?"! 
"Eight dollars." — " Impossible to sell for that j b ' ' 
us say sixteen." — " No, I'll give you ten, and ni 
farthing more." — "Fifteen is a fair price; take i 
that." — At length you find that you have no chanoc 
bringing him to your price while you remain, and 3 
start off. He lels you go till you get nearly out of h 
ine, ami then clo.ses the farce by bawling out to j 
Eh! Sif^nor, jrrendetclo a died — [" take it, sir, at ij 
dollars."] 



The other places which I mentioned as forming | 
distinctive features of Napless, and entitling it to the «f 
thet of a magnificent city, — vie. 8. Lucia, the Chi 
commonly called Uio Villa Rcalc, and the Mergellir 
all lie along Uie margin of tlic Bay. The Royal \ 
tliough not compambTe to the C.-iacine at Florence in 
thing except tlie sculpture which adorns it, is never 
less a delightful place. Its situation is the most ei 
ing that could be imagined, being st the foot of Paasilii 
and ou the bank of tlio most beautiful bay in the wor 
A band of mu^ic is sUtiimed there every Sunday ew 
ing lor tlie diversion of the gay crowds who n;»ort tl 
to amuw: themselves. The Sabbatli in Catholic cou 
is the great day for amusements, and hence the ] 
walks, tliu llu-jitrL-s, and all tlie resorts of fashion, {, 
and frivolity aro on tliat day tilled tu uvcrAowing. 
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Not far beyond' the Royal Gardens is the entrance to 
tbe Grotto of Pausilipo, cut through the hill of the same 
name. Whether this grotto was excavated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining building materials^ or in honour of some 
ancient divinity, or, as is perhaps more probable, to facir 
litate the communication between Naples and Puteoli, is 
a question which I leave to professed antiquarians. The 
nrotto is nearly a third of a mile in length, about forty 
feet in height, and wide enough for two carriages to 
pass each other without inconvenience. There is an 
aperture near the centre, but it does not let in light 
enou^ to render lamps unnecessary. I rode through 
it, but I found it so damp and dark and disagreeable that 
I was glad to issue forth again into the fresh air. 

Pausilipo is a Greek term signifying repose from sad- 
ne99y and is happily applied to this hill as descriptive of 
its delightfiil situation and enchanting scenery. On its 
slope, and overlooking the most beautiful water scenery 
in the world, Lucullus and other rich Romans erected 
villas, in the decoration of which opulence lavished her 
resources, and art exhausted her ingenuity. 

Not &r from the Grotto of Pausilipo is a spot which 
has attracted the homage of the world, and which has 
occasioned more raptures, feigned or felt, than any other 
on the slobe, — the Tomb of Virgil. It stands in the 
midst of a vineyard, about an eighth of a mile from the 
beach. Nothing remains at present but a small square 
building, flat-roofed, but vaulted within, with two mo- 
dem windows. It is entirely destitute of ornaments of 
every kind. On a marble slab in an adjoining wall are 
the two lines commonly considered apocryphal: 

*<lCantiui me genuit, Calabri rapu^re, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: 'cecini pascua, rura, duces." 

I shall not here repeat the arguments pro and con in 
regard to the question whether this be the real sepulchre 
of Virgil or not, but will merely state that my own 
OfHoioD, from all I have read on the question, inclines to 
those who maintain the affirmative. Those who have 
leisure and inclination to look into tMs sob^^V^xoA^l ^n^ 
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Hult Ouvcrius, Eustace, Forsythe, &c. But vrhct 
this he the i-eal tomb or not, it is Just such a | 
as Virgil ought to have beeo buried in j — in the n 
of such scenes as we may suppose he loved to conte 
plate, — scenes from which his kindling spirit drank 1 
the true inspirations of poetry, and gathered strength for 
ita glorious flights. Petrarch planted a laurel over the 
tomb of Virgil, the most appropriate honour he could 
have rendered to the shade of the poet of his idolati; 
but, thanks to tlie unprincipled rapacity of visiters, I 
a trace of it now remains. But an aged ilex still ovt 
shadows the tomb, a luxuriant mantle of ivy coversfl 
walls, and green scented shrubbery perfumes the bre 
that sigh over the ashes of the Mantuan Swaio. 

1 looked into most of the churches ofNaples, but tl 
are generally finished in worse taste than those in i 
other part of Italy. Gold leaf has been stuck on vrht 
ever there was a surface to receive it, and ornatneatS 
this and every other description are crowded tog* ' 
with little regard to purity of design or harmony ofJ 
feet. Some of iheni, however, contain works in Kotf 
ture and painting of great merit. The little chapell 
S. Scvcro, owned by the Sangro fiimily, boasts three g 
the rarest and most valuable sUlucs in Naples, The first 
that meets your eye on entering Is Vice Undeceived — > 
most singular production. Vice is represented under t| 
figure of a man caught in a net, which he has brokf 
and from which, aided by the Genius of Good S«ai 
who stands by his side, he is struggling to extricate hff 
self. The man and net arc both carved from one blq 
of marble, but the net is so line that it is inipossiblel 
conceive how it could ever have been done. 'Vbt f 
tience with which the artist must hare laboured ij r 
BStoniahing. He was seven years in completing his n 

ll Thia statue is chiefly remarkable for the origin 
lie design and the difhculty of the execution. 

Nearly opp<]silo thin is Anotlicr of n very diffrr 
ahametvr, anil of much higher merit. It is a rvpnaBO- 

I tation of Modesty under the emblem of a very bcautita) 
i/Jpvtnd with t light veil. The UUiSMMoTjfeB 
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yeil is perfect You seem to behold the form and fea- 
tures of the lady through the thinnest gauze imaginable, 
and you cannot but be charmed with the sweet and soft- 
ened and retiring expression, which the sculptor has 
imparted to the marble, and which appears to be half 
concealed by the airy robe in which he has clothed his 
hiehly poetical conception. 

But the master-piece of this chapel is a Dead Christ 
upon a cushion, with a crown of thorns lying at his feet. 
It is a work of the same class with that just described, 
designed by the same artist, Corradino, but finished af- 
ter his death by Giuseppe San Martino. The form and 
features, though human, are such as you might suppose 
ennobled by the residence of Divinity within ; and the 
knowledge of anatomy displayed in the whole statue, 
but especially in the feet, is scarcely inferior to that ex- 
hibited in the works of Michael Angelo. Like Modes- 
ty, the Saviour is robed in a light veil, and the expres- 
sion still lingering upon his countenance, so sweet, so 
tranquil and so dignified, is that which you feel to be 
mocit appropriate to the Son of God, sleeping the sleep 
of death. I could easily forgive the devotion of a sim- 
ple-hearted peasant, who entered the church while I 
was there, and kneeling kissed this beautiful image of 
bis Master. 

Canova was so charmed with this statue that he ofier- 
ed for it to the present representative of the Sangro fa- 
mily — a family once very opulent but now in reduced 
circumstances — the weight of the whole mass in silver. 
The king, however, uttered his vetOy and the poor man 
was obliged to keep his statue, and go without bread. 
What could the Sultan have done more? The despot was 
proud to have such a piece of sculpture in his capital, 
and yet unwilling to pay for it 

Between the churches of this country and those of Ita- 
ly there is of course no comparison. There they are 
palaces in which every manner of decoration is lavished 
without regard to expense, and often with as little re- 
pird to good taste. The riches of the cler^, particularly 
in JNapleai^ are beyond those of royally iVaeu, «x^^ ^^'^^ 
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r only in the erection of costly and magnificent tem|ii 
that they can tnaJce a display of these immense W 
Hures. But to what purpose all this ostentation? To d 
be it prejudice or be it reason, the temples of my own 1 
lored land, in their unadorned simplicity, appear rm 
•ppropriate to the worship of the heart-searching 0< 
than those splendid edifices consecrated to his servioi 
Catholic countries, in whose erection and dccoralj 
millions have been expended. We have at least th6 
tisfaction to know that our churches are in no case \n 
upon the oppression of tlic people, while it is equi 
certain thata considerable portion of the money that n 
chases the gold, the frescoes and the marbles, wQ 
ndom tho temples of Italy, is forced from the pockat 
the poor man, who esteems himself happy if the sweiri 
his brow can procure for himself and his family COM 
fare, course raiment, and a miserable hovel to die| 
them from the summer's heat and the winter's cold. 



There are numerous convcnU in Naples. Somi 

them arc rich, and some supported by charity, btrC 

occupy the most delightful situations In the city. I du 

one day at a convent of ion^-besrded Capuchins. ] 

my invitation I was indebted to a vi-iit I paid then 

company with Luigi Firrao and Luigi Marineae, i 

Roman gentlemen attached to the Papal Court, M 

whom I accidentally became acquainted on board of i 

diip. 1 spent much of my time with them daring I 

I aUy in Naples, and found tlicni two of the most seal 

■ idiBhed gentlemen that I met with during my ahatt 

IfVoe of them particularly ajioke 

r " the Tiisoji SjTcn tongue, 

Tlut music in itaclT, whnc loiuids •■• 
with a purity, a sweetness, and an elegance, 



ink there was some propriety in thi 
dn^ia Tosrana in bocea tiomana, C 
nOTCr heard tho Ilolian well spoken by natii 
no id«a of tlie effect produced by its rich and 
J have JDoietimea found myteu obliged to 
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rqpetitioii of a sentence^ not because it was not perfectly 
iotdligible, but because, charmed with its music, I had 
D^ected to attend to its meaning. 

We dined at twelve o'clock, for as the monks have 
fisrsaken the world, they must of course despise its fa- 
shions. Dinner was senred in a small oblong cell, fur- 
nished in the plainest manner. The table was covered 
with a very coarse linen cloth, perfectly white, and the 
napkins were of the same material. It was served exclu- 
nvely by younger monks, who showed the utmost defe- 
rence and respect for their superiors. The dinner was 
plain, but so unmercifully abundant that, being obliged 
to eat a little of each course, I was stuffed like a sau- 
sage. I made an apology for retiring soon after dinner, 
and bid them adieu, protesting in my heart against ever 
dining with monks again. Yet I never was treated with 
a hospitality and politeness which appeared to proceed 
more directly from the heart than theirs. The excess of 
their attentions was the only thing of which I had any rea- 
son to complain. They gave me a pressing invitation to 
make their convent my home during my stay in Naples. 

A few days after, I had a visit from my monkish 
friends on board the ship. None of them had been on 
board of a man of war before, and they seemed perfectly 
amazed and delighted with the neatness and order pre- 
vailing there. Noticing a book on each of the mess- 
chests on the berth deck, one of them asked me what 
books those were? I told him they were Bibles. ^< And 
do your sailors all know how to read?'' he inquired with 
a good deal of apparent surprise. << Nearly all of them," 
I replied. Che piacere! he exclaimed, turning to his 
companions, ma in Napoli non i cosL* 



Few of the palaces of Naples ever attract the attention 
of strangers. The only one I thought it worth while to 
visit was that of the king. This I did in company with 
the surgeon and purser of our ship. A ticket of admls* 



How de%htfiil! but in Kap\et il \i uo^ to 
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sion, signed by the kind's steward, is generally re- 
quired, but a dollar slipped iuto the hand of the serrant 
enabled us to dispense with that formality. As the 
royal family was absent, we were admitted into all the 
apartments, not excepting the bed chambers of the kiBg 
and queen, and of the princes and princesses. They are 
6nished with an elegance and splendour, such as we may 
suppose royally loves to contemplate. The saloon con- 
taining the throne, though less glittering and gorgeous 
than that in the Serra palace at Genoa, is in a style of 
rich mmplicity, to me far more agreeable. The throne 
itself is as splendid as gold and the costliest of silk-ds' 
mask and velvet can niake it 

The collection of paintings in this palace, in propor- 
tion to its extent, is the choicest in Naples. Ainonc 
the artists by whose works it is enriched, are Raphael 
Annibal Caracci, M. Angelo da Caravagglo, and tlie 
Chevalier Camuccini. Th^two most striking pieces an 
by the last mentioned author. The subjects are tbe 
deati) of Caesar and the death of Virginia. They an 
paintings which speak to the heart The Cxaar n ■ , 
glorious conception, tinely embodied. The painter h 
chosen the moment when " burst his mighty soul" atfl 
discovery that Brutus was among the conspirators; I 
the surprise and hoiTor which that discovery o 
seem indeed to "vanquish him." 

The chapel in this palace is much celebrated for the 
richness of its ornaments, but as there is no dearth of 
such tilings in Italy, we merely glanced into it, and 
passed on to what we felt more curio!iity to six, — the 
royal sUibles. These are the most interesting |iarl of the 
whole establishment. They gave shelter to five buD- 
dred of the finest steeds in the kingdom, consisting el 
not less than a score of different breeds, each of which 
hsd a particular part of the stable appropriated u> itsdC 
A long hall was filled with the most costly and glidi 
tag caparisons, and many of the carriages were one g' 
of gold. 
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There are seven theatres in Naples. That of S, Carlo, 
tdioining to the royal palace, is the largest, and is gene- 
rwy admitted to hie the most magnificent and beautiful 
in the world. It is capacious enough to accommodate 
about five thousand persons, and is finished with a splen- 
dour becoming one of the largest, gayest and most, 
beautiful capitals in the world. On the night of the 
twentieth of August, it was illuminated in honour of the 
king's birth day. In addition to the customary lights, 
five candles were burning in front of every box, and the 
effect was most ^lendid and imposing. On that night 
the whole city was illuminated, many of the windows 
in the principal streets having a candle at every pane of 
l^ass, and the public places rang with the cries of viva 
Href viva il re ! such are the honours paid by the sub- 
jects of arbitrary governments, — not to the virtues of 
their sovereigns, but to the splendours with which they 
are invested. How different this hollow-hearted adora- 
tion from that spontaneous and universal burst of grati- 
tude, with which the gallant and generous Lafayette was 
welcomed by the American people. 

I attended a few times the little theatre of S. Carlino, 
frequented chiefly by the lower classes of society, but 
not deserted by such of the higher orders as are not 
averse to shaking their sides now and then by a hearty 
lauf^. Here Puncinello, that admirable caricature— or 
nther personification— of the Neapolitan character, 
showers his graces like rain on the thirsting audience. 
The broad comic which distinguishes the Merry Wives 
of Windsor is all the rage in this theatre. The acting 
one sees there would, among us, be considered the most 
abominable afiectation in the world; but in Naples it is 
natural to the life: — so different are the modes of inter- 
course in different countries. 



The ^cadema degli Studii is a vast establishment, 
containing most that i^ valuable in Naples both in An- 
tiquities uA the Fine Arts. In sculpture, if we except 
perhaps tbe Veoos de Medicia and , 1]6ft t?QH^\^ ^^ ^^^ 
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Niobe, it is richer than the Gallery of Florence, 
hair of the ground etory is filled with tho produclio 
the ancient chiael, nearly all of ivhich were obtain) 
either from the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, or from tl 
excavated cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. In this 
collection, though it contains nothing equal to the two 
works above mentioned, there are a great many pieces 
of deservedly high celebrity — pieces on which the ey« 
and the mind linger, as if attracted by some powerful 
spell, which it finds itself unable to dissolve. I am not 
much skilled in the technicalities of sculpture or paiot- 
log, and cannot therefore discourse on statues and pic- 
tures like an artist or a conuoiseur, but that is not necu- 
sary either to understand or enjoy the beauties of a fiDu 
production of the chisel or pencil. Both arts arc an imi- 
tation of nature, and even the uninitiated may, with i 
little practice, learn to judge whether or not nature be 
well imitated. At leas^ my only mode of judging of ifac 
excellence of works of this kind, is by the effect they 

firoducc upon my own mind, according to the rule just 
aid down; and the reader is at liberty to make any de- 
ductions from the weight of my opinions on this accomrt 
that he pleases. 

Among the pieces in this collection which I felt n 
curiosity to see, was tlie Farneaian Hercules, a gisi 
the altitude of repose. The chief merit of this ■ 
consists in Its wonderful dcvelopement of the must 
It was the author's design to represent bodily strena 
and surely no artist ever made a nearer approach to n 
fcctiou in this respect than Glycon. Tnie, the muM 
ore not in a sLite of tension, an objection sometima 
madt! to the statue, but iit tliosc prodigious muwulac 
swells wit}) which his whole frame is covered, ' 
brawny demi-god shows what ho could do, ii 
the exertion of his power. Almost tlie only imprc 
certainly the only strong impression, left upon the d 
of 11 spectator who beholds I his statue, Is that be has a 
tJie sti-oiigcst muji that ever lived. Hut how weak, how 
tame arc the feelings which any mere bodily stats i: 
Dlpared with those deep cmoliuus if 
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we feel in the contemplation of the enjoyments, the suf- 
ferings and the properties of the mind! In viewing the 
Hercules, we are amazed at the strength of body it ex- 
presses but in beholding Niobe and her Children, it is 
their mental agony that penetrates our soul, and awakens 
its deepest sympathies. The burning arrows that cover 
their bodies, almost escape our notice, in the contempla- 
tion of that unutterable horror and despair with which 
the infliction of Latona's vengeance fills them, and which 
appear the more terrible, from the high exultation to 
which they have succeeded. 

The Farnesian Bull, so mangled by restorations that 
it is scarcely possible to tell what parts are ancient and 
what modern, occupies a place in the same apartment 
with the Hercules. It is tlie pride of the Neapolitans 
and a master-piece in the art of sculpture; not the least 
interesting perhaps from the circumstance that so many 
artists have been employed on it, and yet that the whole 
is executed in a style so unique that it might easily be 
taken for the production of a single chisel. The Flora 
may be all that connoisseurs make it: it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to dispute their authority; but it did 
not strike me as I expected it would. The drapery 
is most admired, and most deserving of admiration; but 
the colossal size of the statue, and the heaviness almost 
necessarily resulting from such unnatural dimensions, 
were in conflict with all those ideas of delicacy and love- 
liness, inseparable, in my mind, from female beauty. 
The Caliipigian Venus, a most lovely and fascinating 
creature, is considered by some as no mean rival to the 
Florentine Goddess. The art of the sculptor has im- 
puted to the marble the appearance of the most delicate 
traoaparent flesh, — an appearance tliat gives to the statue 
a charm which it is impossible to describe. And here 
I cannot help observing how poor an idea the best casts 
of all the master productions of the chisel give of the 
orisinals. The size, the proportions, the minutest swells 
anoindeiitures on the surface of the statue, may be per- 
fecdv copied and preserved, but the expression, the soul, 
the indMeribaUe fasciaatioa which dmioAi^VXE^^^^s^ 

voim a. 7 



influence through the mind in contemplating theorinOH 
all disappenr, or are but dimly seen and feebly felt,a 
the copy. The Venus Genetnx is also anolJier divid 
production. Her hands arc models of delicate sj4 
metry. The collection of statuary in theStudiiabomil 
in Venuses. One apartment is appropriated almost emm 
sively to (licir residence. The two equestrian statueal 
the Balbi family, found at Herculaneum, are justly a 
mired. The horses arc executed with great truth a| 
spirit, and do not belie the fame for beauty enjoyed ■ 
that noble animal. ■ 

But of all tlie statues that deserve the epithet " speM 
ing," that of Aristides is certainly the first Canora M 
so charmed vrith it that he marked the three poiatafl 
view from which it is seen to most advantage ; but aM 
from any point, it is always a statue that " speaka 
How much more forcibly is the mind touched by td 
noble expression of candour and dignity and firmilM 
with which tlie genius of the sculptor has animated d 
Aristides, than it is by that dcvelopement of the mused 
system, perfect though it be, which we admire in ■ 
Hercules of Glycon. J 

The Cabinet of Egyptian Antiquities contains nufl 
objects worthy of notice; and among others, four wM 
preserved mummies, several sepulchral monuments wfl 
inscriptions, a number of Egjplian idols, a qusntitn 
papyrus, and some specimens of the money paid'jl 
i.'hnron for ferrying the souls of the dead over the rid 
Styx. Our cicerone was particular to inform U8 d 
it was a kind of money thai would nut pass any vrhd 
■ llbe! J 

^'' Besides the collections of marble otatuesand E gjiu iB 
HTiUquities on the ground floor of ihe Studii, there is h 
one of antique bronzes, surpassing, in exieni and nn 
every other in Italy. I 

On the second floor arc galleries of foreign tad Nfl 
politan paintings, but to one who has just been exand 
ing the jjlonous productions that enrich the gBllericsd 
paiaces of Florence, they appear rather insignificaoL ^ 
I lias two tiundred thouund Tnliindl 
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four thousand of which are manuscripts. The most curi- 
ous of these are an original copy of the Jerusalem Deli- 
vered of Tasso, not improperly characterized by For- 
sythe as a ^^vile scrawl," and also an original of the 
philosophy of the " divine'^ Thomas Aquinas. 



By far the most curious part of this immense collec- 
tion of curiosities remains yet to be spoken of. I refer 
to the antiquities from Herculaneum, Pompeii and Nola. 
There is a long suite of apartments^ literally crowded 
with these antiquities, and as you wander through them^ 
the ages that have rolled away since the time of the old 
Romans, seem to be annihilated, and you almost feel as 
if you were mingling in the society of those stern lords 
of the universe. Your eyes are gr§eted with almost 
every variety of female ornaments — ^with carbonized eat- 
ables — ^kitchen utensils — ^household furniture — ^weights 
and measures— drinking cups — lares — ^sacrificatory vases 
— surgical instruments— dice — tickets for the theatre — 
ladies^dressing-boxes and combs — metallic mirrors — se- 
pulchral urns — military armour — and a multiplicity of 
other objects that refuse classification, and are too numer- 
ous to specify. The paintings, though some of them possess 
considerable merit, particularly in strength of outline and 
brilliancy of colouring, are mainly interesting on account 
of the insight they afiord into the private life and manners 
of the ancients. A person might spend weeks in examin- 
ing and studying these remnants of by-gone ages, and 
siuU discover something new to gratify his curiosity, and 
something valuable to repay the labour of his researches. 
In viewing the pictures and other antiquities found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, although considerable dif- 
ferences are plainly distinguishable, one is continually 
struck with the similarity between the customs, manners 
and usages of ancient and modern times. But why should 
tbey be different ? The nature of man, like the great 
fisatares oif the physical world, is the same in all ages. 
The lapse of time has produced some slig^ht chan^g^ la 
the (Rurface ot our globe, and acc\deu\ai c^x^>xxmN»^^k^ 
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modify to a cerUin extent human character ; while 
construction of the one and the elements of the other 
main essentially unaltered. 

The female ornaments are kept in a small room 
themselves, called la alanza d'oggei/i presiom. They 
consist for the most part of gold necklaces, hraceleta, 
eardrops and finger rings, of such ckimsy workmanship 
that they appear to have come from the anvil of (f " 
blacksmith rather Ihan elsewhere. The bread, fiod 
eggs, fniils, Stc. are preserved almost in a perfect Still 
In a phial containing olives, the heat has extracted a U 
drops of the oil, which looks as pure as if it bad be 
made but yesterday. The drinking cups, in anotll 
apartment, are of various forms and sizes, generally I 
presenting the head of some animal, and so construct 
that the persona drinking were obliged to (juaff off thi 
entire contents, before they could lay them down. 

In the room containing the oggttti prexioiti, is ( 
most beautiful Cameo in the world. H was found KH 
years ago in Rome by a common soldier, and sold to I 
captain for a few crowns, who, in his turn, sold tt to ( 
Farnesc family for, if I mistake not, seventy thousH 
Its shape is circular, and it is about a foot in diameti 
On one side of it is sculptured the head of Medun, m 
on the other the marriage of the River Nile. Years mi 
have been consumed in the execution of this beautij 
'Work. 



On our second visit to Naples. Pcrsico, an ItaJi 
sculptor of great talents, had just finished tlie moddf 
his cmhicmulical statues of War and Peace, designed' 
be placet) in the two niches in the ea.stcrn portico of I 
rspitol at Washington. The models were much pnti 
by all the intfndenti in Naples, and the slattieii, wM 
arc to tie of colo.ssnl sixe, will, I doubt not, be well vrart 
Ot'the edilice they are intended to adorn. War is rcpl 
nted under the figure of a man who holds a shield' 
right hand, and a dagger in his Iclt. His face is i 
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mated with an expression of courage and firmness^ and 
liis attitude is that of defence rather than defiance. But 
Peace was my favourite. I was charmed with the sym- 
metry of her form, the harmony of her proportions, the 
benignity of her countenance, and the light and graceful 
folds of her drapery. Her right hand grasps the emblem 
of peace, and her left that of commerce. 

When interrogated, as I frequently was by Italians, 
with regard to ^e state of the fine arts in the United 
States, Ihave really been ashamed to answer; but I have 
generally apologized for our comparative inattention to 
them, by saying that, as a nation, we were still in our 
youth; that government, commerce, and education were 
more important than pictures and statues; and that it was 
necessary first to attend to what is useful and necessary, 
and afterwards to what is chiefly amusing and agreeable. 
But this reasoning has never satisfied my own mind. 
While wandering through the magnificent galleries of 
painting and sculpture with which not only public insti- 
tutions and the palaces of kings and princes, but also the 
residences of almost all the rich private gentlemen in 
Italy, are adorned, I have blushed at the indifierence of 
my own countrymen in regard to the cultivation of these 
elegant arts. The master-pieces of the chisel and of the 
pencil ought not to be regarded as the mere pastimes of 
vacant brains: they constitute a part of the true glory 
of a nation, not less than discoveries in political econo- 
my, jurisprudence, and science; and they may be made 
subservient to the same beneficent ends with poetry and 
moral essays. 

It is surprising to what an extent a taste for the grand 
and the beautiful in the fine arts prevails throughout 
Italy. It extends through all the ramifications of society, 
irom the king on the throne down to the meanest beg- 

Ethat follows and torments you, as you pass through 
streets of her crowded cities. You are often sur- 
prised at the criticisms of persons belonging to the lower 
orders of society on a statue, a picture, or a musical com- 
pontioo* They sometimes, indeed, discourse with aa 
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elegance of diction and a correctness oftafite, that WM 
shame many a long-winded apeech-maker on the floor i 
Congress. 
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Gi-ent injustice has, in my opinion, been done to ll 
Neapolitans by many travellers, who have professed i 
give accurate pictures of the state of society and i 
ners prevalent among them. They have been rt_ 
sented not only as having no claims to be considered t 
ivous, but as destitute even of that miserable semblsi 
of virtue — external decorum — which has been alloived| 
characterize the inhabitalits of other pnrts of Italy, 
the morals of llie Neapolitans are of a less severe d 
than those of the good people of these United Su 
will not be qiicstioneil ; but that they are more AiaacA 
than in other pnrts of Ihe south of Europe, nothing tl 
has ever fallen under my observation has given m© t 
ton to suppose. Moihers there take the same pre 
lions \a secure the virtue of tlicir daughters, and j-m 
ladies are not less guarded in their manners and c 
suiioti'. 

The nobility in Naples arc very numerous, and 

rally verv limited in their fortunes. They ure 1 

excess of gaudy equipages, and ofXen practise econcN 
in Ihcir living to very mcennrss in order to mnke a »r 
in public. There is no other nation on tlie globe so 
devoted to finery na the Neapolitans. The king to* 
carriages about which notliing but gold can be sc«n; ibe 
butcher sticks a bit of gold leaf on his moat in tbs 
market; and all the intermediate clnssu>, to the utmost of 
their means, employ the shining dross in bcdizcDinj 
themselves and their appendages. 
- The iaiiaroni in Naples form one of the moat QUI 
Mas classes of tlie population. From some of the act 
^vcn of ihcm by travellers, one would suppose that tl 
Hresstd with as much uniformity ns a r^^'gimcnt of J 
dicrs, but the fact is quite the reverse. Their ap\ 
anre is as vurtuus on nil the tuttcrs in NaplM could D 
Uic/n. They live chiefly on tniita, maccor ' " 
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chesnutfly anchovies, and capers. Theyr are a vacant, 
harmless race of beings, — more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. They do not work, because they can get no em- 
ployment For a trifling compensation they are always 
ready to serve you in the most menial capacity. Their 
intellectual pleasures are of the lowest order, consisting 
chiefly in listening to the stupid dialogues of Punch and 
Judy J and the still more stupid hoidings-forth of the 
street orators. Both these amusementis are peculiar to 
Naples. Punch and Judy are automaton figures, carried 
about in upright boxes, just large enough for the person 
to squeeze in, who is to pull the cords that set the pup- 
pets in motion, and fill their mouths with the vulgar 
humour — ^the only seasoning of their conversation — that 
never fails to secure the plaudits of the populace. The 
street orators are persons who recite passages from the 
Italian classics, interlarding them with their own com- 
mentaries, and sometimes with their own effusions on 
the same subjects. They may be seen almost every day 
on the Mole and in other public places, edifying im- 
mense crowds with their learning and their eloquence. 



In company with Persico, I dined one day with the 
Chevalier Guardati, at his country seat on one of the 
heishts of Pausilipo back of Naples. His villa is situated 
on just such a spot as a poet would select for his resi- 
dence. It commands a view of Naples with its peerless 
bay, the Mediterranean, Vesuvius, and the Campagna 
Felice. What more could the most enthusiastic lover of 
nature desire? 

The dinner was neat, but not sumptuous. Each course 
Goasisted of a single dish. There was one of maccaronif 
prepared in such a way as to be the most delicious mor- 
sel I tasted while in Naples. A bottle of wine was placed 
at each plate. No healths were drunk, and the gentle- 
men did not remain at table after the cloth was removed. 

Soon after dinner, the company began to increase, and 
by dusk it consisted of some fifty or sixty persons, pretty 
equally divided between the two aexeiu \X. ^9«^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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those parties which tlie Italians call conversazioni. 
balloons were sent up — one in the afternoon, uid t 
other at night; — a diversion greatly enjoyed by all n 
witnessed it Music on the piano, songs, dancia j 
cards, and conversation, made tip the other amuscmenll 
of the evening. No lady touched the piano, but seveni 
favoured us with songs. The dark flashing eyo;. 
playful features, and the speaking attitudes of the i 
performers, gave tenfold effect to the full rich tooea^ 
their voices. The first notes of the piano were not tl 

as among ua, the signal for louder and more earnest c 

versation. Scarcely a whisper was to he heard during 
the execution of a piece of music, but at the end of their 
task, the performers were always applauded with a loud 
clapping of hands. A group of gentlemen, among whom 
were two priests, tlie eldest apparently upwards j 
iovenly years of age, spent Ihe whole evening at cirf 

'They played for money, hut how deeply 1 do not ktu 
The Chevalier Guardati is about fifty-five years a 
urbane, intelligent, and of the most amiable dtspontici 
He speaks English perfectly, and is a great admirer ba|_ 
of the language and its literature. He is a tibcraliota 
politics, and of course opposed to the present govern- 
ment. He said there were only three governments that 
he liked, — those of England, France and tlie IJnitod 
Sutes. He spoke in the highest terms of Munit, « 

AtB certainly left in Naples many monuments of hia I 

4erpriK and public spirit. 



1 



During our last visit to Naplrs, the annual exhibit 
of tlie fine arts took place nt ilie Studii. The eoll«ci 
particularly in paintings, was very extensive, and 
poscil exclusively of works executed, or at least finidud, 
within the preceding year. Among much tmsh, it cod- 
tained a great deal that was valualile. There was a young 
Cupid in sculpture, — a statue of uncommon incriL Tht 
Itouy was faulty, but the Icgx, llic feet, the arms, and ibe 
vfiaga were executed with an elegance that would not 
''~ '•- • -'eQr|.uan chisel. Th«bcst vainli&gHL 
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the collection was the Death of Attila. The unfortunate 
girl is reclining in the arms of her afflicted lover, and in 
the act of receiving the last sacrament from the hands of 
an aged monk. The sentiments of love, resignation, 
despair and parental tenderness, are portrayed with ad- 
mirable truth and effect 

Similar exhibitions are annually held in all the princi- 
pal towns in Italy, 



CHAPTER IV. 



ft 



The eovirons of Naples are hallowed ground. Then ■ 
are three principal excursions which no one who yimtt 
that city, should fail of making. The firHt is to Vesurius, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum ; tlie second through Uw 
Phlegnean Fields to Pozzuoli, Cumte, Daisc, &e.; --*' ' 
the third through the most beautiful part of the ( 
pania Felix, still called la campagnafehee, to Ihc r 
of ancient Capua and the royal palace near the rillaf 
Cuerta. 



und. Tbef*! 
to riaiti 
Murius, 
1Kb Uw 

K>S4 



V 



A party, consisting of three midshipmen. Or. ■ 
and myself, having obtained the captain's permission. 
left Uie Conslellalion on the evening following that nf 
our arrival at Naples, and at midnight set ofl'on the fii|t 
of these excursions. At that season of the year, it i ~ 
impossible to ascend Vesuvius by day on account of | 
excessive heats. It was a tranquil, cloudless, I 
night. The sLirs shone sweetly, and the full n 
ed like some lovclierand happier sphere, floating thn 
fields of ether, and shedding a portion of its pure ( 
gence on a dark but not ungrateful world. Oure 
man took the street thnt lies along the quay, so that «• 
bad the city on our left and the hay on our right Tltt 
vast capital of southern Italy was like a giant n;po »ii ig 
after the labours of the day. The occasional rattling M 
K coTTiaee over the smooth pavement, the tread of a wU> 
dry [Wuestrian, the challenge of a sentry, or the aong oj 
■ boatman, were the only sounds that broke tl)e sliUnEM 
of the hour. The cfl'ect of moonlight phying on the rip- 
pled surface of the water and among the rigging of the 
ai'ipa that crowded the harbour, and resting on thv rarafan 
toanugsive edifices thai Vine iVic BU«cUo{ Na^iecM^ 
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the domes and spires that shoot up above them, was like 
that of the wand of some Arabian magician. How solemn, 
how soothing is the contemplation of such a scene at such 
an hour! Insensibility could not behold it without kind- 
ling into enthusiasm. 

The distance from Naples to Resina is five piiles, but 
the country seats on the road are so thick that you scarcely 
appear to have issued from the city at all in travelling it 
Every little while we passed a lamp burning before an 
image of the Virgin, at which our guide and coachman 
would cross themselves most devoutly. We stopped at 
the Faniana di Eesina^ the residence of the chief of 
the volcanic ciceroni, Salvadore Madonna, where it is 
usual to procure guides and jackasses to ascend the moun- 
tain. We agreed to pay our Mentor half a dollar for 
his services, and an equal sum for each of the beasts. 
This is the usual price; but as I was mounting my jack, 
a fellow came up and offered me another for half the 
money. I told him I had already engaged one, and had 
no need of his. He was not, however, satisfied witli this 
reply, but seized the bridle of my jackass, as if he meant 
to force me to accede to his wishes, and continued to 
urge his plea with such pertinacity that I was obliged to 
give him a stout blow in the face with my fist Even 
this was not enough, for he followed me as I rode off, 
extolling his animal, and begging me to exchange mine 
tost it 

Auother adventure occurred shortly after this, not less 
ludicrous, and showing equally the greedy, importunate 
and shameless character of this class of persons in Italy. 
We (buud that each of the owners accompanied his own 
jafktffif. Supposing it would only be for a short dis- 
tance, I said nothing about it^ but as they still continued 
to follow us after we left the town, I stopped and asked 
them if the bargain was distinctly understood, that we 
were to pay half a dollar to the cicerone and the same 
for etch of the beasts ? yes, they understood it per- 
fectly, that we were to pay half a dollar for each beast 
and as much more to its owner for accompanying it I 
told them that would never do— that they Yiex^ ex<^T«M^^ 



excluded from the bargain — and that we wanted not l\ 
servicea. They pcrsisied in maintaining; that we col 
Dot do without them. At last I (tismouuted, turned a 
jackass loose, and commenced walking towards the !i 
declaring tlmt 1 would procure a new set of Jinimali ti- 
together. This brought them to their aenscs. Thev 
turned their backs upon ua and walked sullenly otT, leav- 

Iing us to pursue our journey without their indiapentahti 
■fOKipany, and without the pain of listening to their in- 
jlprminable bawling in the hartih Neapolitan dialect, 
iroad 



ing 
^ntefls 



The distance from Resinato the foot of the cone whic 
visiter bus lo a.scend on foot, is about ibrce oiiles. TK' 
lad, during the first purt of our ride, lay through t)i< 
vineyards tb»t yield the celebrated wine, called /acAryatx 
Cftrlsti. These vineyards, which are rich and flouriifa- 
ing at the foot of Vesuvius, iiecome gradually Icm ainl 
so, till ut length they entirely disappear. Theyut 
icceeded by a little stinted and sickly shrubbery, whieb, 
its turn, given pluce to that utter desolation that rufui 
the brow of the volcano, and whose empire is out 
disturbed by Llie feeltlest eljbrt of animated nalurv. The 
latter part of our ride conducted ua through vast tivltbof 
Java, tlirown uut by the erupliun of 1832, and piled to- 
gether in such a manner as to present every wild outitM 
that could he imagined. Having ut length arri;-cd at the 
foot of the cone, wc dismounted and commcncud the 
ascent up the stcejtest and most difTicult part of the niooD- 
tain. Ilic /ahf/r, hoc opus eat. The ascent ben; M all 
B^yetty tiburp angle, and tltc *ide of tlio mountaia being 
"Wvered with ashes that yielded to our feet, one half al 
■St, and prohiihly mure, uf every step was lost, so tlot 
e had ihi: labour of ascending more thin twice the iw) 
:. We commenced with great spirit, but soon had 
n to repent our rash rapiditv, fur before we nneb- 
fld the summit, we felt the want ol the slrcngth we hvl 
foolishly thrown away at Uie beginning. Wc mshed 
ibc ridge which surmunds the crater Just at the peep of 
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ment and awe. We looked down into an immense and 
friehtful gulf, from whose bottom and sides millions of 
little columns of smoke were issuing, and in whose centre 
rose an inner mound, which threw up at short intervals 
flames, volumes of white smoke, pumice stones and 
melted lava, with a sound exactly similar to that of 
thunder. The world cannot contain a prospect of more 
dreary and sublime desolation. " Nature," says the 
author of Corinna, " is here no more in relation with 
man. He can no longer believe himself her lord, for 
she escapes from his tyranny by means of death." • 

Although the guide book cautions visiters against the 
^ ambitious and most dangerous madness" of descending 
into the crater, warning them against trusting to the ap- 
parent calm of the volcano, we were rash enough to dis- 
regard the advice and venture down. It is two thousand 
feet deep, and can be descended only in one place. The 
descent was through beds of lava so hot that we were 
obliged to run to prevent our feet from being scorched. 
The surCatce of the crater consists of layers of solid lava, 
broken and thrown up by the force of the internal fires, 
as we sometimes see ice along the margin of our rivers. 
These internal fires are constantly working up, so that 
in some places we trode on hot lava, and in others 
the smell of sulphur was so strong that we were under 
the necessity of using our handkerchiefs to keep from 
suflTocatine. All this notwithstanding, we proceeded 
over the dangerous soil, till we reached the inner mound, 
which we had the still greater temerity to descend also. 
Here we had a view of what may be termed the inner 
crater, consisting of one principal mouth and two small- 
er ones, from which smoke, flame and liquid lava have 
been issuing for eighteen hundred years. We approach- 
ed so near U)e fearful abyss that wc could distinctly see 
the boiling, red-hot lava in its bowels, and with a single 
leap might have gained that immortality at Vesuvius, 
which the mad poet Empedocles did at ^tna. 

The sun had risen while wc were in those lower re- 

S'onSy and on reascendins, the view from iVv^ «vxtcvtci\\. ^S. 
e mooDtMin wbb indeed a relief to Xhe teeVvw^ ^^^R»r 
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sioned by those scenes of desolnle nod dreary subl 
which alone meet the eye in that abode of death. 
Bay of Naples with its fairy islands and its wind] 
village-crowned coast ; the vast sweep of the oceaoH 
queen-like city with its innumerable domes and spi 
glittering in the clear sunlight of morning; the V 
grsean Fields, the fabled battle-ground of Gods, aw 
UTOurite haunt of the ancient Muse; Pompeii, the o 
perfect specimen uf an ancient city which the modt 
«rc permitted to contemplate; the Campagna Felice, I 
classic valley covered with the richest vincyarda in 
:Vorld, and gay with a thousand smiling villages; andt 
naJly, the distant Apennines, lifiing their mujefltJc sod- 
inits to the clouds, — all lay spread out before us llks 
•ome enchanted scene, Hlieved to exist only in im ' ~ 
nation, and to t>e seen alone on the pages of romai 
What an accumulation of glories! Surely, the Uditi 
unnot contain such another prospect Well may l| 
Neapolitans be proud of what Nature has done for th 
country. No where else has she scattered her beau) 
with such lavish prodigality. 

The mountain whieh it had cost us so much labc 
uccnd, we descended in a twinkling. The yielding ■ 
ture of the ashes destroyed all apprehension of danp 
and wc were tlius enahittd to take tnormotis strideai 
■eemod scarcely to have started, before we fou 
selves where we had left our jackasses. On ou 
to Resina, we stopped at the hermitage, which si 
it were, between liib and death, being at that [ 
where vegetation, as if overcome in the last ainiggfa, 
yields up the empire to utter and eternal sterility. It 
was here, tlie reader will recollect, tJial Mad. dt Sti^ 
decs tllo irresolute but generous and nobl«-bea 
ird Nelvil unfold tJie secrete of his heart in the to 
liislory he relates to his loved and fasciDating 
^ la. The hermit, a grey -bearded old man, cloi_^ 
tn a rube of Ibe coarsest elotl), came out and polilelyii_ 
vited us into his litltc cell. Me treated us copicnialy li 
the iacArj/mtr. Chrhli nine, n hich, had it bv«n tew cx- 
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iDg after our excessive fatigue; and fruits and cakes were 
placed before us in great abundance. He keeps a large 
Dook in which nearly all who ascend the mountain, re^ 
eord their names and residences, and put down such 
other notices as they think proper. We were struck 
at the enormous proportion of English names record- 
ed in this book. Some of the remarks noted down 
there are highly amusing. On taking leave, the good 
old man received the money that we gave him with 
great apparent gratitude, and pronounced upon us a 
hearty benediction. We reached the Fontana di Resina 
about eight o'clock, where we were welcomed by the 
owners of our animals, who congratulated us on our safe 
return, inquired how we liked our jacks, and wished us 
** much diversion" in the rest of our excursion. We 
were obliged to throw away the boots we wore up the 
mountain, — an event, for which we had prepared our- 
selves by taking two pair apiece. 



After breakfast we rode to Pompeii. During the 
whole of my absence from the United States, I saw no- 
thing that excited in me an interest equal to that produc- 
ed by this precious relic of antiquity; I ssLy precious^ 
because, taken in connexion with the antiquities disco- 
vered there, and which are now in the Museum at Na- 
pleSi it teaches us what we learn neither from their poe- 
try, nor philosophy, nor history properly so called, nor 
yet from the few imperfect remains of temples and baths 
which " ruthless rapine" has left us, — I mean something 
of the domestic life of the ancients, considered in re- 
spect both to its manners and conveniences. It sup- 
plies in part that knowledge of the Romans which tra- 
velling now-a-days gives us of foreign countries, — a 
iund of knowledge which history cannot communicate, 
bat which must be learned by mingling personally in all 
kinds of society, from the drawing-room of the noble- 
man down to the hovel of the peasant 

Wc entered the city near the Barracks, whcce w^ 
fMDd the gentleman who has char^g^ ot \1, ^x^^ "^^^ ^^^ 
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ed as our Mentor in visiting its curiosities. He woOJ 
not even allow us to pick up a stone from the earth, J 
bear away as a memento, so Argus-like did he guard d 
treasure committed to his keeping, ll was the hottt 
part of a burning day in August, when we arriredj 
Pompeii, but, notwithstanding the want of rest and H 
fatigue of ascending Vesuvius on the preceding nigi 
we spent four hours in wandering through the city, a 
der a broiling sun, and with the ihermometcr at nind 
degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade. It was not Ua 
enough to enable us to examine the antiquities very J 
nutely, but sufficient to give us a general idea of the! 
They are in a much better stale of preservation tlu^ 
had expected to And them. Indeed, the city has not a 
dergonc any material alterations for eighteen hundii 
years. The streets, shops and houses, tiie templet, dj 
atrcs and public squares, remain Juat as they were wu 
Pompeii was enlivened with tlie bum of buaincM, m 
echoed to the voice of pleasure. But it is like those I 

■ dies preserved by Ibc piety of the ancient KgyptJM 
Kwfaich arc now objects of such strong and univoritti q 
VnoBity: the form remains, but the soul thai animstoq 
mbMS Acd for ever. 1 
B The Appian Way passes through the city, and altfaotJ 
Vfiw widest street there, it would not bo dij^nifiedj 

■ Mr cities with any more honourable epithet ihan l8 
%iS A ianc ov avenue. VVitliout the city, it is lined J 
K4^h side with a row of sepulchral monuments, sonu 

Wtiich are well worthy of^ attention on nccouot of m 

beauty of their workmanship. The other irtreds i 

much narrower than this, but well paved with Ul 

They diflbr from the streets in tho towiks of modfl 

Italy in tlie circumstance of having side walks, umLJ 

^ abort intcr\-als flat stones a littlcelevated above the pM 

(vent for crossing them in bad wealber. The ouritj 

■^» earn age- wheels are still visible in aevcral pbM 

from which it ap{>ears that ancient carriages tren>ol 

much smnllcr scale than ours. \'cry fuw of the iMnal 

e more than one story high. They arc generally anifl 
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edifices of modern times. They have no front windows, 
and appear to have received all their light from a court- 
yard, round which they are built, and with which all the 
rooms communicate ; — a "dim" if not a "religious" 
light, and barely sufficient for the purposes of existence. 
Most of them have baths, and all, little chapels for the 
housdiold gods. Their pavements are of Mosaic work, 
sometimes highly beautiful, and the walls, composed of 
stuccoed tufo or lava, were all ornamented with frescoes; 
but most of them have been removed to Naples. They 
arc covered on the outside also with stucco, in which are 
engraven their numbers and the names of their proprie- 
tors. They are fiat-roofed, like those of many modern 
cities in Europe and the East Several of the streets 
are composed almost exclusively of shops. Those on the 
Appian Way are the largest, and appear to have been the 
most elegant. On the whole, the appearance of Pompeii, 
had it been composed entirely of private residences, 
would, in its most flourishing condition, have been mean 
and insignificant ; but the moment your attention is 
turned from these to the public edifices, — the temples, 
theatres, porticoes, &c., — you perceive that the city, 
whose inhabitants you might before have taken for a 
tribe of demi-barbarians, was peopled by a tasteful, luxu- 
rious, and polished nation. Art and opulence rivalled 
each other in the construction and decoration of these 
interesting monuments. To give an elaborate descrip- 
tion of them, after all that has been written on the subject 
by far abler and more learned pens, would be in me at 
once a piece of egregious vanity, and an act of unpar- 
donable supererogation. I shall not attempt it The 
best preserved relic at Pompeii is the Amphitheatre. It 
stands apart from the rest of the city which has been 
ezcavat^, and you arrive at it by passing through a vine- 
yard. It is of an oval shape, and the architecture is con- 
sidered singularly pure, classic, and beautiful. The tem- 
ple of Isis has not suffered much. It is highly interest- 
ing from the circumstance that the secret shrine where 
the priests of that goddess concealed tlveia&f&Vi^VA vo^- 
pose CD the credulity of a superaVitioua a^g^^ \& tom^^Vs\^ 

8* 
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uncovered, and exposed to the ^?ze of unhalloW 
tnoderD curiosity. I have seen similar oracular shi' 
in Greece, and all the world knows of their existem 
Asia Minor. It is impossible for any man of sense a 
reflection to behold these evidences of weakness on the 
one hand and cunning imposition on the other, without ■ 
sentiment of pity for the credulous mutliuides who fUf- 
fered themselves thus to Ije made the dupes of ing^io 
prieatcral\, and of indignation toward tlic wretches n 
were wicked enough to resort to such abominable n 
to secure influence, wealth, and power. There is • IMl 
temple dedicated to Fortuna Augusta, built at the i 
pcnsG of Cicero, — a circumstance which cannot &il| 
give il a i>cculiBr charm in the eyes of all who have ^ 
the power of his eloquence. The fact of its having b 
so built is known from an inscription atill visible oo % 
wall, 

Pompeii was siirrotinded by double waits. 

MVK been entirely laid bare, and are somcwltat more tl_ _ 

r^hree miles in circuit They are not of Iromo^ieiieous 

mstniction, — parts of thcna being composed of Urge 

iqtiare stones, put together without cement, but so c~~ 

icily that they seem to be one solid mass, whilr a 

. le rudely constructed of stones of various sizes;— < 

pjfcrcncc to be attributed probably to tlieir hjivioe b 

rSnIwtily repaired after an earthquake. 'I'bcy hsa i 

ptes, and were fortified by sn equal number of sq^ 

Wers. 7 

Not more than one-third of ihc cily has yet been ■ 

Icrred. The remaining tivo-Ihinl:t are aiill QWm 

lumbering in their grave of volcanic aslies. Had M^ 

intinued to reigo over Naples, (licrc had, ere Uit% h 

j universal resurrection ; hot ilic [>rei<ent ([ow 

kcms to have little energy, and the buMness of cieavA 

[ goes on slowly. Piano piano, dire ritaHamn.' 

_ ic King of Naples might belter employ Kootv tl 

of the laizaronif who infest his capital, la the eon 
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lion of this work, than to lavish so large a proportion of 
his revenues upon a clergy, already pampered to an un- 
natural and sickly fulness. 



The questions as to the when and the how Pompeii 
was destroyed, I shall not touch; but will content myself 
wkh saying that I incline to the opinion of those who 
believe that it was not destroyed by any sudden fall of 
volcanic matter, but by ashes washed down from the side 
of Vesuvius by incessant rains, till its inhabitants were 
obliged to seek in other, perhaps in uncongenial climes, 
that safety which nature had denied them in the city of 
their nativity. But there arc, after all, so many objec- 
tions to this opinion, and indeed every other, hitherto 
advanced on this interesting subject, that I cannot bring 
myself to repose with confidence in any of them. Of 
one thing, however, we are certain— -that the city was 
destroyed — and it is impossible not to be powerfully 
affected by the images and reflections that crowd upon the 
mindy as you wander through its desert streets, and gaze 
upon the melancholy memorials of its luxurious magni- 
ficence and bustling activity. Whether we believe its 
inhabitants were suddenly overwhelmed by one terrible 
shower from the crater of the volcano, or compelled, one 
by one, to abandon the loved spot to which they were 
bound by all the clinging recollections of childhood, to 
seek an asylum among strangers, and drag out an exist- 
ence, embittered by a thousand regrets, their fate is 
equally touching. 

<»But," says Dr. Moore, and I quote his remarks on 
this subject, not more on account of their truly philoso- 
phical spirit, than for the eloquent pathos which per- 
vades them, << are not the inhabitants of all the towns 
then existing, of whom we think without any emotion 
of pity, as completely dead as those of Pompeii? And 
eould we take them one by one, and consider the nature 
of their deaths, and the circumstances attending that 
of each individual ; some destroyed by painful bodily 
diaeaie% u>me by the torture of the ex!^u\Mycv«Ci «on^^ 
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bowed to the grsve by the weight of accumulated 
and the slow anguish of a broken Heart, after havinK 
fered tile pangs of dissolution over and over again^l 
the death of those they loved; afier having beheld tH^ 
dying agonies of their children; could all this, I say, be 
appraised, calculated and compared, the balance of suffer- 
iiig might not be found with the inhabitants of Pompeii, 
hut rather with those of the contemporary cities, "~ 
perhaps at that time, as we do now, lamented its 
fate." 



] 



On our return, we stopped at Portici, the modern t 
beneath which, at the depth of from seventy-five to o 
hundred feet, lies the once populous and flounshinz ci ^ 
of Herculaneum. In order to avoid the destruction of 
the modern city, the excavations here are filled up the 
moment whatever is valuable has been remov«l. In- 
deed, such is the difficuhy of making them, that they we 
at present entirely suspended. Nothing is shown herr 
but tlic theatre, hy striking upon which, in digging i 
well, Herculimeum was discovered. You descend to it 
by torch-light, the guide and each of iJie party slvray* 
bearing a torch; but the cold, damp air, and the dim 
of Uie light, prevent its being seen with tliat plvo 
which one feels in viewing the remains at Pompeii. 
was larger unU cviileutly more magnificent thao (' ' 
of those at the latter place, but resembles thcffl in c 
rejects. 



In company with Dr- , I left the thip enfjr i 

the morning of the fourteenth of August, on an cxen 
sion tlirough the Phlegraean Fields, — a region that na- 
ture seems to have selected for the display of her giant 
powers, and which she has at the nmc time adorned 
with her divinest beauties, — a region literally " strewed 
.. hallowed ruins," and rich, above all others, in the 
K(>Ueclion> of classic mythology. Here 
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thrown up by the force of their hidden fires: here was 
the Forum of Vulcan, where the Giants battled with 
Hercules: from these << Fields" the poets have gathered 
all the dark images of Tartarian wo, and all the bright 
visions of Elysian bliss, with which they have embel- 
lished their descriptions of heaven and hell; and on this 
coast, the luxurious old Romans, attracted by the deli- 
cious climate and scenery, sought those delights which 
the City denied them, and erected those sumptuous 
villas, whose ruins attest the pride of their lordly owners. 



We proceeded from Naples to Pozzuoli by the new 
road, made by Murat along the bank of the sea. The 
romantic character of the scenery renders this a de- 
lightful ride, and has caused the old road through the 
Grotto to be almost forsaken. At about half the dis- 
tance, we passed the little island of Nisida, where Cicero 
once had a conference with Brutus, and which he calls, 
^ Insula clarissimi adolescentuli Luculli.'' 

Pozzuoli, the ancient Puteoli, the Portsmouth of the 
Romans, and denominated by their greatest orator Parva 
Roma, is now a miserable village, remarkable only for 
its filth and beggary. As we passed through its streets, 
we were disgusted by the sight of children literally 
naked, who followed our carriage, calling themselves 
"poor devils," and begging qualche piccola cosd* to 
keep them from starving. Puteoli was the second place 
at which Paul landed in Italy, on his journey to Rome. 
Even there he ^' found brethren, and was desired to tarry 
with them seven days." 

The two principal objects of antiquity that attract the 
attention at Pozzuoli, are the Temple of Jupiter Serapis 
tod the Collisseum. The former, judging from the re- 
mains still visible, must have been more magnificent 
than anv other of the ancient temples that I saw m Italy. 
The Collisseum was sufficiently capacious to accommodate 
fbrty-five thousand persons. The area is now covereU 

• "^ Some triEe.** 



with grape vines. Here, a» la the Collisscum at Rom 
the early Chriadans, confounded wiLh persons convicl4 
of the mo3t enormous crimes, for having professed )' 
purest and sublimest faith ever revealed to man, 
exposed to be devoured by tigers and lions for the an 
ment of the refined Romans. Augustus once xasisledfl 
games given in his honour at this amphitheatre. 



Having, according to the usual custom, hired k cm 
rone and engaged a boat to meet us at Baia?, we procec 
ed to Cumje by land, through scenes which, I need i 
inform the classic reader, awakened in us the deepest en- 
thusiasm. Amid such a congregation of interrsiing ob- 
jects as this coast presents, the mind feels little di^f 
tion for conversation. The splendid rccollrctions ti 
crowd upon it, absorb all its powers, and 
breaks the rcvery, produces a painful feeling; aa a i 
cord in music never fails to be disagreeable to > i 
liwd car. A little beyond Pozzaoli, 
ruins of Cicero's villa, where be corapciacd lliB i 
tionfs t/lcademics, and where the Kmperor Adi' 
«aid to have been l>urie<l. Mount Gnunis, one 
celebrated for its rich vineyards, but now a sterile ^ 
rocky elevation, was on our righl: before < 
Monte Nunvo, llirown up, after tlie eartlujuakc that w 
KTtDwcd tht; village of Tripcrgole, by those lin:^ that 
f !|j)umbcr in tiic bowels of ttiis coast: and on our liifi, by 
• glaMV expanse of waters, the ancient Avcmian 
! fabled entrance to the gloomy empire of c 
kbl, hut now stripped of all liiose terrors, real or ii 
jinary. with which the poets invested it. Ar' 
wily at what is called V^irco Felice, one of thn ii 
Acs of Cuma^, our carriage halted, and our ciccrono T 
Miiely aakt'd tis if wir " excellencies would |iennit h 
B help us to desceud ?" Wc stopped a few 
TJcw tl)e plnin on which the first Grecian ■elllemcnt t 
nwde in Italy. From this spot, with tlic v.xce\ 
the iTch jtiwlf ond a few remains of tbo wu:(BaL ^ 
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which, from the number and opulence of. its inhabitants 
and the amenity of its $ituation, was thought by the 
ancients to be entitled to the epithet of fortunata. 
Nothing appeared but a vineyard, covering the whole of 
the undulating valley on which the city stood, and bend- 
ing beneath the weight of the rich treasures, that were 
to swell the yearly vintage of that fertile and delightful 
country. ^ 

From this point we descended towards the sea, to the 
cave of tlie CumsBan Sibyl. It is probably to this ca- 
vern that Virgil lifers in his description of the inex- 
iricabilts error of Daedalus: 

** Ezdsum EuboTcx latus ingens rupis in antrum; 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum: 
Unde ruit totidem voces, responsa Sibyllx." 

It was in this cave that the founder of the Roman empire, 
then a wandering exile in search of a stable resting 
place, was directed to descend to the lower regions, and 
informed that he would there meet with his father, and 
be instructed in the arcana of futurity. The cavern still 
remains, though with somewhat less than a << hundred 
mouths;'^ but the Oracle that inhabited it, has long since 
ceased to utter its mystical and lying prophecies to su- 
perstitious credulity. On the hill above the cave stood 
the temple of Apollo Sanitorius, of which a few frag- 
ments oi marble are the only present remains. In this 
temple was kept the famous statue of that god, brought 
from Attica, and said to have been accustomed to weep 
at the misfortunes of the Cumxans. 



We continued our ride to Baise, leaving the Fountain 
of Acheron, where is a little summer-ho^se of tlie king, 
on our right Of what Baiae was, it is needless to speak: 
what it is, may be told in very few words, — a heap of 
ruins, with a few miserable huts, whose inmates, clothed 
in rags or entirely naked, came out and absolutely en- 
htattd us to buy of them bits of Mosaic, verde antique 
and other trifles, which they said they had gfitheced fro^sv 
the ruins of the ancient city. The moaV luvn^vci^ -- 
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mains of antiquity here are the ruins of three tenpllKl 
— supposed by some to have been bath»— those, to wi^ 
of Venus Genetris, Diana Lucifcra, and Mercury. 'Fht' 
latter is the best preserved, having the rotunda entim 
It received its lizht tlirough an apeKure in the top, lifei' 
the Pantheon at Rome. ^i 

In crossing the Bay of Baix, whose classic waters hMCi 
witncased many a proud display of Roman splendour, OO^ 
Euide pointed out to us, amid what appeared one undlsT 
tiD^uishable mass of ruins, the villas of Juliiia Cx'«aij| 
Pisu, Pumpey, Alarius, &c. We could also plainly dif^ 
linguish the remains of palacts beneath the surface of tUt 
water. These, with the temples alnuidy mentioned, M 
the only reninonls of that proud and luxurious ci^^ 
which Ilorace preferred tu nl! otht^rs on the globe, safl 
which Seneca declared to be a rcsid«nce little fittH ftr 
tho!ie who wished lo maintain any dominion over thill' 
own passions. What voliimc!i <lo they speak on tlw 
insignificance of human priil-' ikhI i^E-rnulriir! r.,riM 

tliosf hiini^lily masters of ll ■ ■:■. ■ 1 

for a single acre on this coast for the display of their 
liches, have looked forward with prophetic eye to the 
desolations that time would make in the proudest moou- 
ments they had reared to their luxury and power, ■ sen- 
timent of humiliating sadness muH have taken possession 
of their minds, and dislodged those inebriating imaj^of 
glory and superiority, which chiefly haunted their Jm*- 
gi nation a. 



This whole region abounds with warm and mineral 
baths. Those of Nero at Daise are so called from tbe'b^ 
lief that that tyrant had a villa in their vicinity, and that 
, the excavations were made by his order. A deoaa 
column of steam is constantly issuing from their mouth, 
and the water in them is sufficiently warm to boil an 
egg in a few moments. The fellow who attmds then 
stripped himself of every thing but his pantaloons, aiHl 
we did the same, determined, if possible, to follow bui 
ti/J we naebed tiwboiUng fountuo. Wnhad, h 
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Tcely advanced a half dozen steps, tvhen from a sen- 
sation of sujflTocation, we were obliged to abandon the 
attempt, and return to the fresh air. The salamander 
returned in about two minutes, completely drenched 
with sweat, and with his face and body as red from in- 
flammation as if they had been covered with a mustard 
plaster. He had taken a vessel with him, which he 
brought back full of water. Two eggs were soon cooked 
in it, and as the doctor did not choose to appropriate 
either of them, I had the pleasure of devouring both. 
It is customary to boil as many eggs as the party contains 
persons. 



From the Baths of Nero, having glided for a few rods 
alone the golden strand, we again disembarked to visit 
the Lucrine and Avernian Lakes, — ^both equally cele- 
brated, though for dififerent reasons, by the ancient poets, 
and both the subjects of many a brilliant page in the 
books of modern travellers. The former furnished 
those "delicious*' oysters, — delicious only because those 
of our American waters were then unknown, — which 
loaded the tables and regaled the palates of the Roman 
nobility; while the latter was employed to awe the ima- 
gination and work upon the fears of ignorant credulity. 
On the margin of Lake Avernus is a grotto, considered 
by some as the cave of the Sibyl, to which Virgil alludes 
in the sixth book of the i^nead. I have already given 
my opinion on that point The appearance of the other, 
I think, corresponds better with the poet's description; 
and the account seems to place the one there referred to 
nearer to the sea than that on the bank of Avernus. I 
have, however, little doubt that this was also the seat of 
an ancient oracle. Buried in an almost impenetrable 
forest^ and on the border of a lake regarded as the de- 
seent to the infernal regions, it was a spot peculiarly fa- 
vourable to that mystical obscurity, which was the main 
pillar of all the systems of ancient mythology. In the 
•pen and ingenuous character of ChristiacvilY) vit^al %. 
beantifiil eantnat is furnished to the dat^L aitfi ^>3Xa;\^M» 

rvim n. 9 
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folds that enveloped the false religions of aatiquity ! Hoi 
difiereiit Ita Divine Founder, publishing his doctrines in 
the highways, to multitudes who "trode one u|x>n ano- 
ther," and in language so simple that he that ran mi^t 
read, from those self-styled apostles of the Godt of 
^Syp'i Greece and Rome, who selected the dens and 
caves of the earth as the Attest places for the deliverjr of 
the divine will, and who veiled their revelations in audi 
myatical and double languafre, that, even when their pre- 
dictions failed of accomplishment, they could alway* 
shelter themselves behind tJie impenetrable shield of 
misinterpretation ! 



bBmB 



The next place at which we disembarked f 
Here we found a greater population tlian at llaix, 
beggary and wretchedness proportionably increased, ll 
is impossible to convey by writing any idea of tite ean* 
estness with which these wretches beg of you to buy their 
little antiques, or of the modes in which tliey force their 
services upon vou for the sake of a copper. They iMni 
to read your slightest wishes, and if you have ouiMs, tl 
imagine that they read them, in your looks, and thiw'J 
to execute them like a slave goaded by the Issh of fl 
task-master. 

Tlie coaKt of Dauti la also strewed nntJi ruins; i 
which we visited the Cento CamarrJit,* vattl labjrinlS 
of subterraneous apartmenis, protnbly designetl for ■ 

[trison; the Piscina Mtrabite, built by order of Luoul- 
us, as a reservoir of sweet water for Ute use of the Konno 
fleet] and the tkpolcro d'^lgrippina that abomioaye 
woman, whose crimes were equalled only by tlwM a( 
her son. 

The souls of the dead might now cross ibe river £ 
without the trouble of being ferried over, bat Elyai 
once invested with nn atmosithcre of purple light, di _^_ 
e«i in undying verdure, and lanned by brecxca, \ian, tu^ 
grant and invigornting, at present scareely pnssenl* a 
lemplaHon to to cheap an entrance upon ila joys. ^ ~ 
Mi^ tiiMt fondiae of andcnl hcrum mus^ bav« u 
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sad changes, since the poor ghosts were willing to sub* 
mit to be bawled at and quarrelled with by that peevish 
old scold of a ferryman, Charon, for the ssi^e of enjoying 
its pleasures. 

Having closed this part of our trip by a peep at the 
Dragon's Grotto on liie promontory of Misenum, we 
again embarked and crossed over to Pozzuoli, passing 
the remains of the bridge erected by Caligula from that 
city to Bauae. The heat and dust were so excessive, and 
had so exhausted our strength, that we were obliged to 
forego visiting, as we had intended, Solfatara, the Grotto 
of the Dog, and the Lake of Agnano, all of which are ge- 
nerally included in this excursion. 



The last trip I made in the vicinity of Naples was 
on the eighteienth of August It was to Caserta and 
Capua, the former of which is thirteen, and the latter 

fifteen miles, from Naples. Dr. , as usual on such 

occasions, was my companion. Our ride both in going 
and returning, but particularly the latter, lay through 
the richest and most beautiful part of the Campania Fe- 
lix. The traveller may well be excused for bursting in- 
to raptures in describing this enchanting valley. The 
roads are bordered with the laurel, the mjrrtle, the oak 
and the elm, whose luxuriant branches are married to 
the laughing vines, which creep from tree to tree, hang- 
ing in beautiful festoons, and forming continuous arbours 
almost im^)ervious to the rays of the sun. What a pity 
that the numerous villages in this valley, which appear 
beautiful at a distance, do not in reality harmonize with 
the natural charms that suiround them ! They are com- 
posed for the most part of miserable huts, and present a 
most squalid and beggarly appearance. The streets are 
filled with dirt and half-naked children. 

The Royal Palace at Caserta was commenced by 
Charles the Third of Spain, the modem Herodes Atti- 
eos, with the avowed design of producing an edifice that 
should rival the vastness and splendour of the abode o€ 
the ancient Csesars, It embraces four co\)X\i^^^<) ^m^ 
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of which is capable of containing one of th« li 
buildings in the city of New York. It is capaci 
enougli to accoRimudate the largest court in £uro 
with all its reliniie of ministers, stcwanis, lackey*. 
tcn<]an1s, &.c. Miliiuna have already been espended 
it, and scarcely any part of it, except the grand »u 
way and the vestibule, is yet completed; nor is it p 
babic that it ever will bo. The king of Naples : 
no less llian five palaces. in difierent parts of bia dot 
nions, most of which are among the most costly 
lUly. One half of the money tliey have cost, woi 
have given employment to all the laziaroiii in Napl 
Siicli arc the blessings of rcgil governmenL 

The plcasura grounds belonging to the Cascrta 
are very extensive. They are terminated by a mi 
tain, down ivhow sides tumbles, for a distance of a 
ral hundred feet, a broad artilicial cascade, the whole 
which is visible from the |)ulnce. It ufibrdi one of 
most delicious prospects in the world. The Royal 9 
Manufactory and the prodigious Aqueduct that luppl 
Ihc city of NapleJt with water, arc both iu thi« vicini 
but we had not time to visit them. 

The only relic of much interest at Capua is the A 
phitheolrc This is better preserved than that at 
moli and more dilapidated than tbut at Pompeii, but 
much larger than cither. It had five corridors exb 
ing tlie whole circuit, am) sixty-two vntrsncea. 
subtcrrnneoua apartments in which the prisonen 
wild beasts were kciit, arc Mill almost perfect. It ii 
long since a considerable quantity ot gold nraa fa 
' retcd in one of these cella. It is supposed Dul • 
^Boner found means to smuggle it in there. It is 

uiblo to heboid spcnimensof this class of ancient 

d reflect ou the horrid spectacles tlmt were accusloRi' 

■w to lie exhibited in them, without congratulating oar- 

pielveM on the superior refincmrnt of modera xifotL 

There is but one national amuacment in our dayi 

bull-fight of Spain — that bt^ars any analogy to * 

barouspaatinies of the ancient Uumans. 
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CHAPTER V. 



When we left Mahon in the month of September, it 
was the intention of Capt. Wadsworth to have visited 
all the principal Sicilian ports, but the varioloid broke 
out on board the ship while we were at Naples, ren- 
dering it of course impossible to get pratique in any 
of them. In addition to this, a terrible influenza ran 
through the ship, scarcely an officer or man escaping. 
This disease was attributed to the heavy dews which 
fell every night Afl;er sunset, the quarter deck and 
every thing else exposed to the external air, were as 
wet as they would have been after a shower of rain. 
The varioloid was of a very mild kind, and although a 
considerable number of the crew and some of the mid- 
shipmen were affected by it, very few died. 

Wc sailed from Naples on the twentieth of October, 
and anchored off Cape Carthage on the twenty-fifth. 
Here we found a much purer climate, and the influenza 
aooa made its exit No new cases of varioloid appear- 
ed after leaving Naples, and on the thirtieth, it was 
thought safe to get under weigh for Mahon ; where, af- 
ter a boisterous and disagreeable passage^ we arrived on 
the sixth of November. A quarantine of ten days,— 
with plenty of letters and newspapers from America, 
was not long in passing away. Immediately on its ex- 
piration, I applied for permission to live ashore, and es- 
tablished myself at my old quarters, of which I remain- 
ed, for nearly five months, the undisturbed and happy 
occupant The schoolmaster of the Boston, a young 

?»itjeman who was graduated with the first honour at 
ale College, occupied an adjoining room. He was fa- 
miliar with the classics, and mil of the enthusiasm of the 
aeholar and the man of feeling. It is refreshing to meet 
with such persons, and we passed many Bl coiy toMx \tw 

9* 
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discussing the beauties of Tully and Flaccus, and in ■ 
viving the reminiscences of classic boyhood. T" 
collections of college life are remembrances that c 
the soul, aa the vine does to the elm to which it is « 
ded. They are the oases of human life — the green s|k 
that cheer its sterility and desolation. 

I shall take advantage of our long stay in Mahon 
to call back the attention of the reader to the Nary, ^T 
which I was in danger of losing sight altogether i 
the glories of classic Italy. 



ler ufl^l 

ition I^H 



Ho American can have been long in ihe naval s 

of his country, and have observed wiih attention 1 

system of things prevalent on Iward of our pubhc v 

without a feeling of patriotic pride in the arrangement 

and discipline of our shipH, and in the inlclligencr and 

ene^^ of our oflicers. He will have observed willi ibe 

highest gratification many things, which searcely ndi^^ 

of improvement. The great rleanhness and escell^H 

order in which our ships are kept, the indefatigable tn^^H 

ing of their crews to a thorough practical knowlodgjB^H 

their duty, fhe strict subordination of rauk, and Ihe na^H 

obedience jiaid by inferior ufCcers to the orders of tbl^H 

superiors, arc points in which there is scarcely aav Ui^^| 

left to he desired: and they are alt |ioints of vita^Hl^^H 

anco. Cleanliness and order are indispeaaaU^^^^^I 

health and comfort of both officers and men; "t^^^^^H 

respects, BO far as 1 have had opportunities tt^^^^^l 

our men of war surpass those of all other o^^^^^H 

even excepting Great Urilain. WhcrexMir wbj^^^^^H 

Constellation was admired and praised beyonq^^^^^l 

on both these accounts; and it is but justice lo l^^^^^^| 

to whose supervising care these commeiKlatioiMI *<^^| 

E'doe, to say Lliat they were all well deserved. ^H 

■ Great credit is also due to our officers for Ibdr C^^| 

Patent exertions to make tlie crews of uur vcssoU of ^^M 

P. tltoroughlv acquainted with the whole routine of tl^H 

I duties. Iho vast importance of such knuwtvdge in tq^H 

iiCinraNurat bat be ebristift to the hum «mlilo^^| 
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mind. It was to a superiority of this kind that the 
splendid triumphs of our Navy in the late war with 
England, were mainly attributable. English writers, 
in apologizing to their countrymen for the disgraces they 
experienced m that contest, have never failed to dwell 
upon the superior gunnery of our seamen, alleging that 
the crews of our vessels were composed of ^^ picked meru^^ 
They will always be composed of such men, so long as 
their officers continue as indefatigable as at present in 
their efforts to make them expert gunners and skilful 
seamen. 

Nor are the subordination of rank and implicit obedi- 
ence to the orders of superiors of less importance. They 
are the essential elements of promptness and efficiency. 



But while an observer in the Navy will see much to 
afford him gratification, and to awaken his pride of coun- 
try, he cannot fail to discover much also which needs to 
be rectified, and a deficiency of much that ought to be 
supplied. Indeed, the defects of the present system are 
such that I cannot hesitate to give it as my opinion, — and 
this opinion is fortified by those of gentlemen better qua- 
lified than myself to judge in this matter, — that the con- 
dition of the service demands an entire re-organization 
of the Navy. This subject has engaged the attention of 
the Naval Committees in both Houses of Congress for 
loine years past, and bills have been reported, containing 
important modifications of the existing system; but they 
do not, according to my conception, cover the whole 
ground^ or embrace all the improvements of which the 
service is susceptible. I am not vain enough to suppose 
that the suggestions I am about to throw out, if carried 
into eflect, would entirely supply what is wanting: such 
as they are, however, I invite for them the serious con- 
sideration of all who feel any interest in the reputation 
and prosperity of our infant Navy. They are the com- 
Uiied result of my own observations and frequent con- 
Tersations with intelligent naval and other gentlemen. 

The alterations, then, which, in my yidfjnv^tiV, q>i^[^ 
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to take place in any re-organ jzali on of the Navy, i 
in the esUblishment of the grades of Admiral and Rm 
Admiral ; in the establishment of a Navnl Academy; I 
the pay and rank of some of the officers; in the modu 
discipline; and in the domestic economy of the a) 



Multitudes of my fellow -citizen 9, I am well am 
are opposed to the establishment of an Admiralty in 4 
Navy. In their eye, it smacks of monarchy. It ofii 
their republican notions. In the infancy of our Ni 
it may not indeed have been desirable or proper to e 
in respect to rank, the naval systems of Europe, 
desty and economy may both have demanded gK 
simplicity, But, — now that our naval reputBlion ii 
cond only to that of England, and our public treas 
overflowing with plenty, — neither of these objcctio 
any longer an existence. A lai^ majority of our ._ 
officers with whom I am acr|U)iintcd, and who are o 
tainly belter qualified than any others to judge of the ex- 
pediency of establishing nn Admimlly, arc decidedly in 
favour of it It would place our Navy in point of nmk 
on an etjualily wtlh liie Navies of foreign coiinlric*; u)i) 
why should it be inferior in this respect ? It might, mi, 
in my opinion, would be expedient to esubtlfih the eradea 
of Admiral and Rear Admiral merely for th« nk« ^T 
otii]UGttc; but other and higher considerations tlcmaotf 
Ererj- body knows that military command goea entHi 
by rank. No officer in our Nnvy, ss it is at 

riswd, could ever lake command of a com 
such a case, an Austrian or Dutch Adm 
take precedence of our most gallant and * 
Captains. 



The establishment of an Academy for the edoeatk 
oar naval Afltccra, on a plan analogous to that of the 9 
tary Academy at West Point, is an obji-cl of groat i 
norlance, and cannot but Im earnestly desired by c 
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to reflect upon its advantages. High as our Navy de- 
servedly stands in the estimation of our citizens, it will 
never possess that reputation for intellectual and moral 
worth, which it would be easy to confer upon it, so long 
as the mode of receiving midshipmen into the service 
and their subsequent education continues to be what they 
are at present. They are generally received at an age 
when neither the intellectual nor moral character can 
possibly have been formed, and without any examina- 
tion to ascertain their capacities or acquirements. They 
are immediately put upon the active duties of their pro- 
fession, and three of the five years that precede their ex- 
amination, must be spent at sea: and I appeal to any one 
who knows what a man of war is, if the bustle, the 
excitement, the novelties, and the evil examples, into the 
midst of which they are there thrown, are favourable to 
the improvement of either the mind or heart ? Of the 
two remaining years, one at least is devoted to visiting 
friends, and during a portion of the other, the young 
officer manages to muster up resolution enough to wage 
a feeble warfare on the habits he has formed at sea, and 
is too apt to be satisfied, if he learn just enough of ma- 
thematics to prevent a failure in his examination. Such 
a system may make good sailors, but it will never make 
thorough navigators. If any of the officers — as I know 
many much to their own credit do — become good mathe- 
maticians, and well read in history and the law of nations, 
they do so, not by the facilities aflbrded them by the* go- 
vernment, but in spite of the embarrassments it throws 
in their way. The apathy of Congress on this subject, is 
to me equally surprising and unaccountable. Is it the 
result of inattention, or a misguided economy, or a dis- 
regard to the public honour and interests ? Or what can 
be the occasion of it ? This subject, that is the establish- 
ment of a Naval Academy, is one on which I had never 
reflected much previous to entering the service; but I 
now regard it as that in which the fame and prosperity 
of the Navy are most deeply involved. 

I have iJready, in the second chapter of this work^ 
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spoken of the importance to a naval officer of having li 
tniud thoroughly disciplined, and richly stored with If 
various treasures of knowledge. It is unnecessary to » 
peal hero what I have there said in relation to thia Si ' 
ject. The difficulty of training the mind to habits I 
systematic tliinking and piiilosophicol reasoning oi 
a man of war, furnishes one of the strongest argumai 
that can be urged in favour of the eslablisiinirntofaNM 
Academy. This difficulty, though it may be pre 
in strung colours, can never be fully comprehended 4 
cept by those who have had personal observation or a 
pcrieiice of it. Under a different system of Ka-instn 
lion, it might be considerably diminished, though \ 
gyslem could ever supersede the necessity of prcnoos 
Study ; but the schools on hoard of our public v« 
at present are in most cases little better tlian uscleet^ fli 
in some it is to be feared that they arc abrolutdy ] 
nicious. 7'he office of schoolmaster ia not a | 
one- He has no regular rank, and no authority i 
ever over the midshipmen, who are his pupils, 
board some of our ships, there is no re-gular plan of I 
struclion, and on board all, it varies ncconling toj^ 
varying caprice of the commanding officer or the ■ 
iieutennnt. The schoolmaster himself has no powi 
enforce obedience, and cannot hold his pupils a 
ble for the neglect of their studies; and few of d 
nuindera feel it to he a part of their nec esau y 
Wperititend tlie scientific education of th« mm 

Hence most of the schools are regulated upoa'i 

eipic of convenience) which means generally litds'il 
than no regulation at all. 

Add to this original imperfection in the plan offl 

iction, the necessary IrrKguUntirs in the cxecntii 
plan, and the endless iotcrruptioiis to which Mudq 

board of a man of war must always be subject t 

calls of duly on the one hand and' the diatraetioi 

ire on the other, and sonic idea may be farmed^ 

progress a young midshipman, Uttund 

toils of study and cheated lato idk hakiu hjr, ifeo. 

'— •--(icf thai llicreir '"' ^ — •""■*■' 
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pare for his examination, might be expected to make in 
the study of navigation and the other sciences connected 
with it. I cannot illustrate these remarks better than by 
giving some account of my own school^ which I do the 
more readily, as I shall thereby redeem a promise 
made to the reader in a former part of this work. 

I commenced my official duties in the English Chan- 
nel, a few days after we landed the foreign ministers. 
At first I taught two hours in the morning and two in the 
evening; but when we arrived in the Mediterranean, 
we shipped a master of French and Spanish, who occu- 
pied one half of the day, and the remainder only was 
afterwards devoted to mathematics. During the first 
winter that we spent in Mahon, even of this the dancing 
master had a moiety, so that only one poor hour out of 
the twenty-four was given to those severer studies, on 
which their future reputation and usefulness as profes- 
sional men mainly depended. 

In summer our school-room was no more than the 
space between three of the guns on the half deck, screen- 
ed off by a canvass curtain. At first not even this 
screen was allowed us, and we were open to the gaze of 
every passer-by. In the winter Capt. Wads worm gave 
us the use of the fonvard cabin. Two watches — that is, 
generally from ten to fifteen midshipmen — attended 
school at the same time. The only report I was requir- 
ed to make, was of their attendance; and as a school- 
master in the navy has no absolute control over his pu- 
pils, it was very difficult to confine them to any regular 
course of study. Persons accustomed to systematic in- 
vestigation will be surprised when I tell them that, in spite 
of all remonstrances against such rambling habits of study, 
I have been applied to by the same person, within the 
wptuce of two hours, for instruction in all the following 
branches — viz. Decimal Aritlimetic, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, the Sailings, Lunar Observations, the use of 
the Instruments, and tlic doctrine of Tides. Such out- 
rageously eccentric orbits were not indeed common to 
our mathematico-aqucous comets, but they were gcne- 
nUy more or Jess irregular, owinj^ to a vjwdX ^^ ^ ^^^^Rx 
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reciprocity of action between the centripetal antl e 
fugal forces. 

Our sctiool was always subject to a great many ttil 

niptions and irregularities. The Babel of nuiMa o 

gun deck does not, to say the least, afford any aid to « 
man in search of mathematical truth. Indct-d, such i* 
the confuwon, tliat one would be tempted to think every 
thing like an attempt at study, under s<jcli circumstances, 
litUe less tlian farcical: yet the interruption from thia 
cause is not so great as might at first be imagined. 
Familiarity with these noises gradually diminish^ their 
power over the attention; and wherever the aitention 
can be controlled, whether in the camp of »n army or 
the cell of a hermit, there a courw of study may be 
advantageously prosecuted. But llie " mind" 
always "its own place," Circumstances oflen i 
poweKully, and somelimes control it completrly. 

We were subject to irregularities from other c 
During our summer cruises, port was always 1 
Uie school; so that the propoition of time in whieb it 
was suspended to that in which it was in operation, was 
at least three to one. It was only while in v ' 
lera that any thing like regularity was ever c 
the midshipmen in the pmsecution of their stadwg. 

The miiishipmen on board the Constellation "n 
generalty young, and their minds had not pr«vioi 
been trained to habits of t>)stemulic invei ' 
There was no lack of talent or enterprise among llwni, 
but there ivas certainty some little dearth of what Rcid 
considers the very esgtencc of genius, and what is at leasl 
the " one thing needful" in pursuing a course of Mudjr, 
the power qf confining the attention txtiusirely la 
Mr subject uniier rnnxitlrration. I commcocfNl t^^ 
dividing iliem into classes according lo the walches^d 
only r.lassificalion practicable: and even this, from i 
very small control 1 could exercise over tlii'm, I i 
found to be impracticable. Sonic uf ihuni ooiild n 
would not get the lessons, oUiers could gtt mure i 
^dJd not wish to be kept back, and others again were 4 
lividuiUr all 1 



may be 
1 afiedlM 

whieb it 
tion, was 

:^^ 

diet. ^1 
ion ^I'^H 
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.learned. Our discussions in the school-room were some- 
times not a little amusing. " Mr. ^," one would 

say to me, ^ it says here < that an acute angle is less than 
a riffht angle ; thus the angle ABC is less than a right 
angle:' now how do you know that ABC is less than a 
right angle ?" — It is evident from inspection. — " Yes, 
but how do you prove it ?" — It is a definition, and does 
not require proof: if you wish to measure it, there are 
instruments for that purpose, and the method of doing it 
you will learn in its proper place. — "No, I want to 
prove that ABC is less than a right angle, and I have 
heard there is a way of proving it by Algebra.'^ Another, 
in demonstrating a theorem in geometry, would come to 
a certain step in the process: " Now how does that con- 
clusion follow }" — It is based upon a preceding propo- 
sition. — ^<But how do I know whether or not that pro- 
position be true ?" — You have already proved it, and 
what you have once established by demonstration, 
though you cannot remember the whole process of rea- 
soning that led you to the result, you may ever afterwards 
take tor granted — " But I don't wish to take any thing 
for ((ranted: other people don^t take things for granted, 
and why should I ?'' 

I find that I am extending my remarks under this 
head to an unwarrantable length. In the argument thus 
iar, it has been taken for granted that the Navy ought to 
be officered by accomplished mathematicians and tho- 
roushly educated gentlemen. If those who admit this 
position, are not yet convinced that the facilities afforded 
tor study on board of our public vessels are but ill fitted 
to make such officers, I am sure that one cruise would 
eure them of all their scepticism. Let them act upon 
the principle of tlie old Spanish proverb. El que nosabe 
to que ea la guerra, que vaya a ver* 

The importance of forming the moral character to 
habits of virtue and propriety, and of establishing it upon 
the firm basis of an inwrought and immovable regard to 
moral obligation, afibrds an argument, and to a well con- 

* "He who b \gnonnt of what war ia, lei Vum \>eciQiisA «^ v^^^^"*"^ 
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imova- 



stituted mind, an argument of great weight, in faTOti 
the establishment of a Naval Academy. What freem 
of correct principles and sentiments, would be willing 
commit the defence of his country's lights to the hai 
of men, who could trifle with the sacred principles 
morality, or who would feel no kindling emotions in t 
contemplation of moral excellence and l>eauty? T 
benevolent Author of our being has in his wisdom b 
fit to make our moral constituiion in its infancy as pUs* 
tic as the forest sapling, and in its maturity as immova- 
ble as the sturdy oak that feels the sweeping hurrica 
and laughs, unhurt, at the impolency of its power. 

If it be important that a healthful tone be given to 4 
moral character of our naval officers, it is equally B 
portant that it should be imparted before they enter op 
the active duties of their profession; for there is mrdy 
little wisdom in leaving the moral stamp to be impreaaod 
upon the man beneath the noxious and somelimes fatal 
influences to which naval liie is exposed. To say no. 
thing of the modification the characler might receive on 
shipboard, the seaport towns frequenled by our veaselt 
in the Old World, abound in evil examples and alloi 
temptations. The gaming-table spreads tta glitti 
piles of dollars and doubloons before the unnispe 
eye and fragile bulwarks of youthful virtue; the oeti^ 
of social intercourse on shore after long coiifinementl 
sea, tempt the generous spirit of youth to too free an in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the glass; and the strongest 
passion of our nature finds aliment in the corner of eroj^" 
street, and a justifying apoloa;}' for its gratification la H 
own growing fires, and in the sanction of public opiniol 
Thus it appears that a proper regard for the ialr 
Icctual and moral standing of our Navy, demands I 
establishment of a Naval Academy; for he who hi 
already learned to think and reason for himself, ■ 
but a miserable chance of securing this invaluable pan 
mental discipline on board a man of war; and tnaoy 
the moral influences that would there conlribule to^ 
^mJimuition of his character, are calculated to d 
^mMuic the soul, rather than tjo e\cvk\K ut& &ki|| 
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enjoyment of those pure and healthful pleasures, that 
flow from the contemplation and practice of virtue. 

Other considerations go to make the demand for such 
an institution still more urgent It has never heen pos- 
sible for me to conceive upon what principle it is that 
we have an academy — and one of which we may well be 
proud — ^for the training of military officers, while the 
scientific education of our naval officers is left almost 
entirely to chaoce^ or caprice, or the unaided enterprise 
of the young^^Mlmnt himself. Where are the grounds 
of distinction? And if any exist, what are the superior 
claims of the Army? Is not the Navy the most efficient 
branch of the public service? And if any distinctions of 
this kind are to be made, a thing which no naval gentle- 
man would desire, does not every consideration, relating 
to the interests and credit of our country with foreign 
Governments, point out the Navy as the appropriate 
favourite of the nation? Do not naval gentlemen much 
more frequently than military, come in contact with 
foreign Governments? And are not the opinions there- 
fore of foreigners in relation to our country much more 
likely to be modified by the Navy than by the Army? 
Are navigation and seamanship, and the branches of 
mathematics connected with them, of less importance 
than engineering and fortification, and their concomitant 
sciences? Is it, in short, of less moment that the officers 
of our Navy should be men of sound principles, of cor- 
rect habits, and of enlarged intelligence, than that those 
connected with the military service of the country 
should possess this character? I leave these questions to 
be answered by the candour of every gentleman, who 
will take the trouble to consider them. 

Native enterprise and sagacity are generally charac- 
teristic of our naval officers. They are, with scarcely 
an exception, good seamen; many have laboured suc- 
eessfuUy to store their minds with the necessary quan- 
tum of mathematical and general knowledge: but they 
themselves are ready to admit that there are few among 
them, who ever become finished mathematicians and 
icholsni In a Naval Academy the courwia ol tnaJ^^w^-* 
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tics and philosophy should be made as thorough as they 
are at West Point, and French and Spanish ought by ad 
means to be made indispensable to promotion. At pre- 
sent it is a rare thine for midshipmen to learn mon 
of mathematics than is contained in liowditch, and ^J 
ought not to be concealed that our oSJcers are Inme wW 
ably deficient in their knowledge of modern laneiK^aVn 
In this they can scarcely be considered excusable, ftr 
they enjoy every facility that could be desired for learn- 
ing to speak them, and tlieir deficiency Diercforc can be 
attributed only to that want of u habit of study, vrhitb| 
I hare insisted, ought to be formed before they t ' " '' 
actively upon their profession. 

I have often been morlified beyond measure byexea 
plifications of this deficiency. An oflic«r meets **^t)td 
intelligent foreigner, who commences by intem^ir 
him — "Do you speak French?" — "No," — "Do ; 
spcsk Italian?" — " No." — <* Spanish?*' — " Na"— 
may add perhaps one or two languages more, in relt 
to which he receives the siune answrr, nnd here the o 
versation is usiinlty dropped. While ilie CoDstellall 
was lying at anchor off Na|)oIi di Romania, 1 » 

Argos in company with Dr. , who coaverset 

through an interpreter. A Greek who happened lo| 
present, observing this, whisjwred in an Lngrudi M 
gcon's car to know if we had no schools for laugua^ies H 
America? On being answered in the alTirmaiivc, he 
rejoined, " Why, how is that? Here's a doctor, and be 
can't speak Italian!" This is one instance of ■ sp< ' 
of aurprisR tlinl I have found more common than I e 
wish the occasion of it were. 

The importance to naval gentlemen of a familiar I 
qinuntance willi the popular modern languagca, la iiM 
EInlable. It would be idle to undertake to prove, I 
[j^Aose vAio know it by experience, the value of the it 
of languages as a mental discipline and embellidini 
and as a key to the history and chsTiicter of for 
nations; but even they, if they Itax'e never hern abf 
e»nRot/eei the advantages of speaking > foraigih I 
— ^j-j.g Qjip ,^,(,Q ^^^^J m\nglc4 \n tuv»^^ '*' 
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Place a man in the company of foreigners, and unless he 
ean speak their language, whatever may be his accom- 
idiahmentSy he feels hke a clown in the midst of a polish- 
ed circle. Then as to travelling in foreign countries, its 
paramount advantage, the acquisition of a knowledge of 
national character in its various modifications of habits, 
manners, and customs— of thought, reasoning, and senti- 
ment, ia almost entirely lost to one who knows only his 
mother tongue. 



In re-organizinff the Navy, some alterations would 
perhaps be advisable in the pay and rank of some of the 
officers. The pay of midshipmen, for example, is, in 
my estimation, exceedingly deficient If they have the 
rank of officers, why not allow them a sufficient compen- 
■tion to support it respectably ? What are twenty dol- 
hrs a month to enable any officer to clothe himself as he 
oudit, and make a decent appearance in foreign society ? 
A nill dress uniform, exclusive of sword and hat, cannot 
cost less than fifty or sixt^ dollars — a sum equal to about 
three months' pay. It is desirable for officers to have 
not merely uniform but citizens' dresses; but midship- 
men cannot, without other resources than their pay, 
possess both, and frequently do not possess either in such 
quantity and quality, as to enable them to appear gen- 
teelly among strangers. 

Mj reader would be amused to see a party of midship- 
men in a foreign port ^< rig out," as they term it, for a 
** cruise" on shore. He would in many instances see 
them borrowing a coat from one of their companions, a hat 
from another, a pair of boots from a third, and so on of 
almost eveiy other article of dress. Could all the mid- 
shipmen on board of the Constellation have been spared 
from duty at the same time to attend a party, I verily 
believe that not more than one half of them could have 
gone for want of suitable apparel. Let the government 
seize one horn of the dilemma,— either to take from them 
their rank, or give them more money. It may be said 
that they are thoughtless, and if their )pa^ \n«& voAStaflftd^ 

10* 
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ihey would squander it They would, in my opinion^ I 
less likely to do so in that case than at present Many of 
tbem are now allured to the gamingtable by the tying but 
oeduclive hope that ihey may thereby make up the deU- 
ciencies of their purses. Give them a sufficiency to sup- 
ply their wants, and to enable them to support the cta- 
racter of officers and gentlemen, and let any disposition^ 
resultiDg from the thoughtlessness of inexperience, 
use their money improperly, be checked by a i" ' 
watchfulness over their expenditures. 

Some modification needs also to be made in the I 
regulating the pay of chaplains. This class of offiot 
receive, when doing duty in the Yards, somclhing like 
twelve hundred dollars a year; but the moment ono of 
them is ordered to sea, he is cut down to six hundml 
and sixty. In this regulation there is not a shadow of 
justice or reason. Are not the duties of a chaplain as 
arduous, and his privations a hundred fold greater, at so 
than on shore ? And must not his expenses be neecan- 
rily increased, when he has two tables to provide for; — 
one for himself, and another for his family? Besides, 
ought not ihc government to use a little liberality, aoi) 
put a few dollars in his pocket for the purpose of enabling 
oim to sec the various objects of interest that attract lite 
attention of the curious in foreign countries? 

If it is desirable 1o hnve schoolmasters in the Navy at 

all, a just regard to the interests of the service would 

■eem to demand that some alteration should be made in 

relation to their \yay, rank and duties. 'Ilie present coeq- 

peosation of schoolmasters is twenty-five dollars a month 

and two rations. They have no definite rank and nospecific 

duties. The bill, re-organizing the Navj-,rcported by Mr. 

Branch in Ihc House of Representatives during tliepnsseDt 

MMion of Congress, ( IH3I-2) makes the office of school- 

\ aitster, heretofore merely temporary, a pt^roianont ocml 

I Bd far all Is well; hut further than lliis 1 cannot appmret 

t It flics his pay at eight hundred ami fil\y dollars a year 

when in actunl servicr, nnd three hundrudand fifty when 

I leave of absence. Now, let me ask, where 'u tbm 
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cations^ who will be willing to enter the service for life, 
with a rank below that of midshipmen, and condemned 
eternally to the boisterous merriment of the steerage, or 
the putrid bilge water of the cockpit ? As to the pay, I 
know not upon what principle either of justice or expe- 
diency^ it is to be cut down from eight hundred and fifty 
to three hundred and fifty, the moment the poor peda- 
gogue sets foot on his native soil. Such a regulation 
would be perfectly anomalous. 

In regard to the rank, tliere are urgent motives why 
it fihould be made higher. It would give the teacher 
greater respectability in the eyes of his pupils, and in- 
duce gentlemen of talents and learning to enter the ser- 
vice in that capacity. Shakspeare is great authority, but 
I must beg leave to believe that there is something even 
in a " name," and that oi schoolmaster does not convey 
associations of the most elevated or agreeable kind. If 
it be expedient to have a permanent office of this kind, 
let the incumbent be denominated Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and enjoy a rank and receive a compensation, 
equal at least to those of a chaplain; and let none be ap- 

G minted to the office but those who are thoroughly and 
yond a doubt qualified to fill it 

The duties of a schoolmaster ought to be specific, and 
the hours for school regulated upon a settled plan, which 
should be made common throughout all the ships in the 
Navy. He should have at least authority enough over 
his pupils to control their intellectual pursuits, and should 
be required to make, at stated periods, minute reports to 
the Secretary of the Navy of the conduct, studies, pro- 
gress and application of each midshipman under him. 



The military discipline of the Navy is certainly of a 
very high order. 1 have already borne cheerful and 
honest testimony to its excellence: but in giving a new 
organization to the naval service, the propriety of mak- 
ing some changes in the modes of discipline might per- 
haps be judiciously considered. The most common pu- 
nishment of the men now-a-days \a ftotyS^^%» viV^ski^V 
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am sorry to say, is carried to what I conceive to be ui 
UDDecessary extent. Debused as sailors are, there are 
still some generous traits in their character, and they are 
capable of being controUed in their conduct by Dobler 
motives than tliose which influence the stubborn ass and 
grazing ox. I would have the power of flogging with 
the colt limited to tlie captain and first lieutenant, and 
the cats should never be used but by order of a court 
martial; while some honourable distinctions should re- 
ward the (ar who has distinguished himself by the pro- 
priety of his conduct and the discharge of his duly, and 
some notorious disgrace should be inflicted upon him 
who had proved faithless to his trust, or violated (be 
rules of decorum. The scourge would not, indeed, 
then as at present be perpetually held up (>t lerrortm 
over the head of the poor sailor to frighten him inUi his 
duty, but his moral scnliments would act with teofbkl 
vigour; and the creivsof our vessels would soon begin tO 
feel and act like a different order of beings from i ' ' 
they now do. 



om *vti|^_ 



The naval service is also susceptible of improTi 
in the domestic economy which prevails on board of our 
ships. 1 employ the phnse doinfstic tconomy, T 
I can iind no other that so nearly espremos n 
ing ; but I limit its application chiefly to tha t 
the inferior oflicers. The wardroom table oh 
the Constellation was as well regulated as BO^il 
in the United States; but in all the ofiicera' meoM 
this, consisting of the forward oflicer'a mesa, tha e 
mess, and tlie three steerage messes, an utter want of fly»- 
tcm and comfort was apparent To all tlicsc meOMa ' 
which of course there could be no community of n 
ing, as there was no community of cxpcnditurx:, dui 
the first three-fourths of the cniizc, only one cook « 
allowed. A second was at last grunted, and hb servii 
made a material diSbrcncc in our tables: but a scarcity of 
wood was always compluioed of, and it was a rare thin 
janepck^t could get a if' ' 



of cod^l 
: cookm^l 
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ed, SO as to have been fit to be placed on a decent man's 
table on shore. None of the messes below the wardroom 
was permitted to have more than one mess-boy. Two 
were repeatedly and earnestly asked by the cockpit, but 
never granted. I know not what just grounds there 
are for a distinction frequently made between the higher 
officers and their inferiors in the quantity of certain ar- 
ticles of provision, which they are allowed to draw from 
the ship^s stores. On board of our ship, the steerage 
was never restricted in their allowance of salt beef, nor 
were they ever permitted to draw as much flour and 
butter as they desired. When at sea, there were only 
two days in the week, on which they could have butter 
and fresh bread. The living of midshipmen at sea, I 
cannot but think, is very unwholesome ; and, were it 
not for their active exercise and the vigour of their di- 
gestive organs, there is reason to fear that it would in 
many instances prove ruinous to their health. 

Thus much for the service, cooking and food of the 
inferior oflicers. If we look at the arrangement of their 
messes, we shall find still greater room for reform. The 

I was upon the point of lifting the curtain, and 

spreading the whole scene before my readers; but I for- 
bear. Let it suffice to say that whatever credit, and I 
am far from denying that much is due to the higher offi- 
cers for the watchful care they extend to the midship- 
men in all that relates to military discipline and profes- 
sional duties, they take no supervision whatsoever over 
their domestic concerns ; and tlicse arc therefore ma- 
naged, as it might be expected that youth, without ex- 
perience and judgment above their years, would manage 
them. I am well aware that this is not a matter for le- 
gislation : still I do not believe that the evil is without a 
remedy. Hints, though not very judicious in them- 
selves, often set people to thinking, who are more fruit- 
ful in expedients of improvement; and, thus encouraged, 
I venture to ask if it would not be well for the captain, or 
some one appointed by him, to take an oversight of the 
domestic affiiirs of the midshipmen, and for some one of 
the superior oIEccrs, like the prcfccl ot a^ to>\^?}i^^^^'*S^ 
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to be present at their meals? The first of them sugges- 
tions I regard as all- important: the second I throw out 
as a hint for consideration ; not as a oieaaure apon 
which I have thought sufficiently to recommend iL 



\rM 



■ But whatever may be the system of internal i 
and discipline on board of our public vessels, all 
agree that it ought to be uniform. In Uiis respecl thrre 
is at present a great defect. Such Is the diversity in the 
arrangement and government prevalent in different 
ships, that one would scarcely know what llie details | 
the service arc, from an observation of the system, i 
veloped on board of any single one of them. 
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_, Many of our naval officers possess a great fondiwtfl 
reading, and it is important tliat each of our v 
war in active service, should be supplied with a paH 
library. Tliis has of late years been customary, modi 
the New Itegulatiuna published by the present Sccreifl 
of the Navy, I have perceived with pleoaure thai iT 

idicious and efficient otficerhas given a list of the v 
be furnished to every ship in commission. The a 

igue does not contain n boolc that ought not to be iJ 
and in the quality and<juanlity of »oUd alimont,itb 
prhaps little to be desired. Sdll I think it inigbt be 
judiciously enlarged; but in tlit suggesliou I am i' 
to make, should this paragraph ever fall under tha^ 
of the Secretary, I beg he would not consider me a 
commending my own book to his patronage^ 1 1 
spoken of a suj^gestion, but I will merely «tale a 6 
^bosc books most sought after by officers on foreign aj 

ins, are such as contain deacriptjon:i of the rountnc* 
_^d niaccs they visit — whether in the slupo of poctrj-, 
lllTcIs or romances. A judicious giclcction of wurks jf 
this kind would, I am persuaded, be generally act 
ble to naval gentlemen ; nor could they fail to pn 
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formation, in whetting the curiosity, and inducing a ha- 
bit of extending and digesting their observations. 

A taste for reading is invahiable to naval officers. They 
have generally abundance of leisure, and therefore am- 
ple opportunities of laying up funds of useful know- 
ledge, from which they can draw for their own amuse- 
ment and that of their friends. The diffusion of such a 
taste throughout the Navy would be among the happiest 
results of a Naval Academy. In many cases, it would be 
an efiectual bar to those offences, for which midshipmen 
arc now most frequently court-martialed; — viz. run- 
ning in debt, gaming and intemperance. 

liie first of these is very common ; and the poor peo- 
ple who give credits, often suffer great inconveniences 
from being kept out of their just dues. I knew mid- 
shipmen in the Mediterranean who, without any re- 
sources but their pay, were in debt in Mahon to the 
amount of two, three and even four hundred dollars. 
Commodore Biddle had one mess of midshipmen on 
board of his ship, who, on account of their debts, were 
entirely debarred the privilege of going ashore; and 
who were obliged to live within their ration, and a very 
small allowance of their monthly pay. Captain Wads- 
worth did not allow his midshipmen to draw money 
from the purser, even when it was due them, without 
an order from himself. They complained bitterly of 
this regulation as tyrannical and unjust, but it had the 
good effect of keeping nearly all of them out of debt 

Gaming is also practised to a very great extent. The 
Mont£ tables at Mahon are the ruin of many a hopeful 
young midshipman. In frequenting them, I am sorry 
to say I they are too much countenanced by the example 
of their superiors in office. In the whole catalogue of 
Tioesy there is none, at once so seductive and so dangerous, 
io destructive of character and happiness, and so nlight- 
ing to the understanding and the heart, as gaming. A 
confirmed (pmblcr is a ruined man. To his darling 
passion and his lying hopes he will sacrifice every thing; 
— -honouri honestyi and friendship, — the holiest instincts 
of nature^ and the loftiest. princ\p\e« ol TCicyn\ N\tN»ft. 
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There is do crime, which, in the madness of di 
ment, he may not be tempted to commit; anil no mt 
sentiment, which, cveii in his coolest moments, he wi 
not violate without compunction. Forgery, ruhhcry, 
jnurder, when driven to desperation by ill success, 
float, in horrid and startling coluura, before his imagj 
tion; and he will take his scat at the caril-table, ere 
earth has settled over the remains of n parent or a wifa 
insensible to the tcndcrne3.i, and regardless of tlic resi 
due the memory of tlie guardian of his yatithj 
partner of his manhood. 

This is no fancy-picture. No one can liavc arri' 
mature years, and mingled much ia the world, wil 
having seen, alas! too m;tny originals. 1 shall oi 
course be understood as intimating tliat 1 know 
naval gentleman to whom the description will >p|tly ; 
let tlie young ofKccr beware. Many a youth,— -oim^ 
ed with the linest gimius, and odonicd wllh every vu 
—at onco the happiness, the hope, and the pride of 
■ fUVDts, — has commenced with small bets in the fasbi 
E^le circlei has afterwards been, tlirongh curiosity 
politeness, induced to vinit the regular gam' 
and tlicnce has pi-oceedud from one dcgnx of 
1o another, till ho has ended with tx-ing chained to lib 
bcdslead in the cell of a maniac, or ciihibitcil lo the gue 
of the populace, a victim'upun the gallows, witli tlie 
r of murder on his soul. 



1 



la former parts of this work, 1 have made frequent 
f lions to tlie character of our senmen, and given a varistjr 
L«f characteristic anecdotes. Sailors — 1 apeak of tbera as 
B ftclass — art) made up of an odd assortment of clemei 
I usnerositvi a sort of grumbling cuntenlinent; «UM 
L wlity tu kindnc'ssi a mixture of credulity and socptli 
* fe superstitious dread of imaginary, and a conlcinpt of i 
dingers; a strong love of the marvellous j arougli, 
hearted simplicity of munncrsand lanjcusEe; croMi 
aiilf; shockmg profanenesa; imfierturbahrc oBriHiti 
/yiag; (tuti an insatiable thtrd for «ion( drink,- 
\Uy be found Lo be llw con3C\fuenv,\uVs><ilk' 
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duncter, when carefully analyzed. On the whole, the 
bid qualities preponderate, and the character of our sea- 
BWQ as a body is very low in the scale of moral excel- 



Sailors, however, are in my opinion, far from heing 
irreclaimable. The disuse of ardent spirits among them ; 
the proTidioff of libraries for their use, adapted to their 
eqiacities and pursuits; and the regular comoiunication 
of moral and religious instruction, would, I am persuad- 
tdf be productive of the happiest results both to them- 
lelves and to the service. Having merely thrown out 
these hints, I flatter myself that they will so commend 
themselves to the good sense of all, under whose eyes 
they may fall, as to render it unnecessary for me to en- 
knee much upon them. 

The disuse of intoxicating liquors alone would be a 
revolution most cheering in itself, and most propitious 
in its tendency. This is beginning to be felt to be the 
Irath by the o£Scers of the Navy themselves. For their 
eiertions to induce the crew of the Constellation to dis- 
eontinue the use of them. Captain Wadsworth and Mr. 
Pkuldinff are worthy of all praise; and the success they 
met withi was beyond any thing before known in the 
lervice. About two-thirds of the crew stopped their 
gpo^ and received money instead of it Since then still 
greater efforts have been made ; and there is not a man 
attached to the John Adams, now in the Mediterranean, 
who draws his grog. On board of some of the other 
•hips on that station, the proportion of stop-grogs is 
Bore than two to one. Let this spirit continue to be 
cherished by the officers, and let them encourage the 
men by their own example, and in five years not a drop 
of qiirits will be requir^ for any of our vessels of war. 
If any stimulating drinks are necessary, let light wines 
or beer be provided; and by all means, let tea and coffee 
be made parts of the regular ration. What justice is 
there in making our seamen purchase with their own 
BKMiey articles, now universally classed among the ne- 
cesnries of life? 

The sailors on board of the ConiteUaSiiotk n««c^ ^^ff^ 
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tinually applying to the officers for books, 
reading, if encouraged and provided with proper alimeot, 
would not only be a perpetual source iif amusement to 
this useful class of our citizens, but it might be made to 
contribute esscnlinlly lo the elevation of titeir mondch*- 
Sieter. The subject is certainly of sufiicient importuttc 
to engage tlie Blienlioa of the Department. I have aoine- 
times thought also that the employment of one or two 
persons in the capiicily of schoolmasters to the boys,UKl 
such others of Ihe crew of each of our men of war, as 
might choose to pro&t by their instructions, would be* 
judicious measure. ^m 

But the great leyer to be employed in raising the ^^M 
ral character of the seamen in our naval service, >• l^| 
doubtedly the labours of a pious, intelligent, and jo^^l 
cious body of chaplains. The law at present rcquina 
that prayers be read every morning and evening, and a 
aermoD preached every Stmday morning, on boanl each 
of our ships, provided with a chaplain. The ftrat part 
of the law beltig entirely dead letter, Mr. Jonea recam- 
mends its repeal. I respect his opinion; yet 1 canwH 
but think that the requirement was widely made, aw) 
that therefore its enforcement Kould be attended i '"* " 
happier consenueuces than its abandonmenl. 

There can lie no good reason, in my appnhi 
why sloops should not be allowed chaplains, a 
larger vessels. Is the inferiority in the number of ll 
crews an adcquntc reason why their moral improv«iD 
should be ncglocled ? 

The qaeslion, bow can a chaplain in tho Navy be a 
lueful? — is somewhat diilicult to lie annwcrvid. The 
wisdom of Solomon would scarcely be suAicienl to guide 
him on all occasions. He may be ussurvd, however, 
that any thing lilie cant in his language, or miniaunai 
twang m his enunciation, or aflected xitcmnity in faia 
looks and deportment, will eflecCually defeat hb uaefol- 
ness. He should be cheerful, condocending and ■*r'*'lt; 
— but at tlic same time, serious, firm aud dignified. Lit 
him mingle with the sailors^ respect their prcjiidioas; ba 
JaduJgeol to their erroTB; linco to their advei 
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he will often hear in them much to amuse and interest 
him; exhibit an affectionate interest in their comfort and 
welfare; and he will soon find a way to their hearts, and 
gain a high place in their respect Thus fortified by 
their esteem, his appeals to their consciences would be 
attended with a tenfold effect. In his public services, 
he should always study conciseness and simplicity. A 
nngle idea, clearly and forcibly developed, is enough for 
a sailor at once. I do not feel myself capable of multi- 
plying directions, but by pursuing and persevering in 
a perfectly judicious course, I cannot doubt that a moral 
revolution would be effected in the Navy, astonishing 
even to its authors. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Once more upon iJie witera, yet nnce n 
And the waves bound benotb mc like a Hocd^ 
That knows hli rider." 

As the light of the sun to a culprit lotig i 
within the damp cells of a dungeon, such arc th»4l 
air and the bounding waves to a sailor, who has S 
months been pent up in winter quarters. With ■ 
turn of spring, the officers on board of a man m 
always become impatient to get to sea again. I 
therefore with exhilarated fcelingsthat we heard all 
called to " unmoor ship" on Wednesday, the thin 
March, 1831. In the present instance, this fcM 
gladness was increased to a tenfold intcnailj by fl 
ticipation of a visit to those hallowed regions, i 
which cluster all the glorious recollections i 
images of Grecian history' and hction. 

The Boston sailed in company with ua, I 
board Lieutenant Ridgway, of the United Stake 
appointed temporary Consul at Tripoli, to supl 
vacancy occasioned by tlie death of Mr. Coxe. ' 
a much finer sailer than the Ontario, our comix 
preceding summer. Indeed, wiOi the wind _ 
could hold her way with the Constellation under'J 
sail; but in beating, the latter would have to lie-to i 
a third of the time. On our passacc to Tripoli, li 
head winds constantly, so that we uid not arriva ■ 
town till Ihe ctghOi of April. The CoostellatioD q 
communication with the shore, but hove-toandlj 
for the Boston two days. Even the bomb-boal>4 
not allowed to come near us, — a precaution lo » 
nvre all willing to submit in order to avoid a 
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rantine at Malta. On the tenth, the Boston stood out 
from the harbour, and both ships filled away for the 
capital of that island, where we arrived four days after- 
wards. 

On our passage from Mahon to Malta, and during the 
remainder of the cruise, one would have said that our 
ship was more like a music school than a floating fortress. 
While in winter quarters, most of the midshipmen had 
taken lessons on the guitar, and there was not a moment, 
from nine o'clock in the morning to the same hour at 
night, that our ears were not greeted and grated with 
their eternal thumbings. The men too caught the musi- 
cal infection, and about the galley and on the forecastle, 
fiddles, fifes and clarionets became the order of the day. 

On our arrival at Malta, we found a number of English 
men of war there; and as soon as we were moored, our 
band was ordered to play << Grod save the king.'' A few 
days after, the Britannia, a new and beautiful three 
decker, came in, and, with an insulting but characteristic 
haughtiness, her band was ordered to play, << Rule Bri- 
tinnia." The instant it had ceased, ours struck up ^< Hail 
Columbia." The British never can forgive us for having 
humbled their naval pride during the last war. They 
may put on a show of good fellowship, but a lurking 
jealousy mav almost always be discovered through the 
gOMamer with which they endeavour to conceal it 



La Valetta, the capital of Malta, is built on a penin- 
iqla in the northeast part of the island. It has a harbour 
on each side. One of them is appropriated exclusively 
to merchant ships, performing quarantine. The Laza* 
ratto is on an island near the centre. The other harbour, 
cdled Marza, on the southeast side of the town, is much 
the largest and most commodious. It is one of the finest 
in the Mediterranean. Its entrance resembles that of 
Mahon, and it is generally of about the same width, 
thoQ|^ not more than half as deep. Men of war are al- 
lowM Id perfiorm quarantine there, and the regulations 

11* 
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are such that you can get provision as well and ( 
quarantine as in pratique. This is the ease in i 
port in the Mediterranean, except that of Mahor 



The Constellation was quarantined five days, and i 
Boston fifteen. We remained only ihree days after * 
got pratique, — barely time enough to give us a glance il 
the ibrlifieations and other curiosities of the place. The 
most striking feature of the capital of Malta is undoubt- 
edly the prodigious military works by which it is de- 
fended. These surpass, beyond all comparison, in extei^^ 
strength and beauty, those of Gibraltar itaelf. Maltx-fl 
not as strong a place as Gibraltar, but the superior streDl 
of the latter results, not from the superiority of its fat 
fications, but from il5 position and other natural win 
tages. In Malta the art of fortifying has been ezhaUMi 
Human ingenuity is not competent to devise, dot hum 
imagination to conceive, any thing more solid, nibst 
tial and durable, or more admirably adapted to the p 
poses of defence. No fleet can approach it. for the m» 
of the harbour is defended on each side by one of ll 
strongest fortresses in the world; — on the nebt by fl 
castle of St Elmo, and on the left by that of St. Aogi ' 
The walls that encompass the city are of pTodigi, 
thickness, and the places in the ramparts for 1 1 li i iHM 
and making new sLinds against the enemy, form i pT 
feet labyrinth. So much was Napoleon struck with ^ 

strength of these works, thot when the city was sum 

dered lo him by treachery, in passing under the arch !• 
the wall, through tlie principal entrance on the land aide, 
he observed to his Aid, " Gcm-ral, it was well that there 
some one within to open the gate to us; otherwiai 
lever should have been able to get poasesaion uT t 






^ingu 



]>a Vnletta is a much neater, cleaner and mor* 
dern looking town thin any of the citiea on tho 
'-^gula of Italy. It is, indeed, less nu^ific«at^' 
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it is less rich in costly palaces, churches and works of 
art The houses are all of stone, and have a solid, mas- 
sive and almost prison-like appearance. They are flat- 
roofed, and to a spectator who can look down upon 
them, they present about sunset a picturesque, gay 
and animating spectacle. The roofs are then covered 
with innumenible family groups, engaged in almost as 
great a variety of amusements. Some are promenading, 
and others seated and enjoying the pleasures of social 
intercourse; some are watering their flowers and ad- 
miring the ten thousand beauties which they ofier to their 
contemplation; while others are drawing such tones from 
the gay guitar, as set the feet of all the merry-hearted 
listeners in moUon. 

La Valetta is built on ground so uneven that the side- 
walks in some parts of the city consist of long flights of 
stone stairs. After the Fortifications, the great lions of 
the place are St John's Church, the Palace of the Gover- 
nor and the Armoury. The first of these any city in 
Italy would be proud to count among the number of its 
temples. It is possessed of immense riches, and is fin- 
ished in the most costly style. Some of the balustrades 
are of massy silver. It is, however, at present less rich 
than formerly, as Buonaparte robbed it of a large pro- 
portion of its treasures. In one of the chapels of this 
church are suspended upon the walls, the huge keys of 
the city of Rhodes, which the Knights of St John 
brou^t with them, when they abandoned that place, to 
take possession of the island of Malta. There is also in 
this church one of the finest specimens of Mosaic I have 
ever seen^ — the head of the grand master, Emanuel 
Pinto. At the distance of a few paces, you cannot dis- 
tiikjniish it from painting. 

The Governor's palace is a large and sumptuous 
edifiee, but after havmg seen those of Genoa and Flo- 
rence, it possesses few attractions, except some very curi- 
ous specimens of tapestry, with which the ceiling of 
one of the halls is hung. The paintings, though laud- 
ed to the skies by the little guide-book of Malta, are 
of them above third or fourth rato inAiriV)%aDi^^^^cRs^ 
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are generally far below even that The lover of the 
arts will find Malta extremely barren of enlertainmi 
He will, indeed, have the pleasure of contcmpbl 
some specimens of sculpture in the corners of ihe sire 
and in the highways in the country, bnt they are g< 
rally lost spirils encircled with the flames of purgatoi 

Since Malta fell into the hands of the Kngtish, 
armours of all ihe most distinguished Knighw of 
order of SL John have been removed to England; 
the armoury is still the greatest curiosity in Mslu, 
well worthy of attention on account of Ihc number 
variety of specimens il contains of the weapons of 
fence, used in the middle ages, It seetns almost iiv 
dible that any but a race of giants could have suppoi 
the prodigious weight of some of Uie armours, h 
they could not only support them, but, while end 
bcred with them, engage in tills and lournaraents and 
feats which required agility as well as skill, is still mofti 
inconceivable. That Milo should have been able to 
raise tlie ox, having lifted it every day from a calf, is to 
me no longer mysterious or incredible. What a won- 
derful being is man ! How vast his powers and Miscep- 
tibilities! If God has made our physical nature suscepd- 
ble of such astonishing improvement, with how much 
higher capabilities for advancement must be have oh 
dowed our mind, that nobler part of our being, on whii ' 
as it came originally from his hand, was sUraped 
image of his own inlinite perfections! 

In the old city — Ciita Vittoriosa — on the oppocite 
of tlic harbour, I saw the remains of the palace oftfae Gi 
Masters of the order, with the dungeons in wbieh they 
confined their infidel prisoners. Uism&l evils and hnrjr 
fetters were the portion of all the wrelchea wbo fell ' 
to tlieir hands. Kear this is an arsenal, containing 
stores for tlie use of the Uritish squadron in the ' 
tcrrancan. The amount uf these was prodigious. 



While the Constellation remained at Mahx, 1 
Mtottofaty time with the Americsa MinioDftriMi 
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there. The Mission at that time consisted of the Rev. 
Messrs. Temple and Goodell^ and Mr. Halleck, printer, 
with their families. I found them kind and hospitable; 
simple in their manners, and plain in their living; and 
apparently anxious for nothing but to promote the moral 
and religious condition of the people among whom they 
were sent to labour. They formed, indeed, a contented 
and happy little community, and three of the most de^ 
lightful days I saw during my absence from America 
were spent in their society. 

The object of the missionary establishment at Malta, 
if I understand it, is chiefly to print Bibles, tracts and 
other books for the use of the missions in the East, but 
more particularly, those established in Greece and Asia 
Minor. In this respect, it has undoubtedly been very 
useful, and its friends have no reason to complain; but I 
question whether it is as useful in Malta as it would be 
in some other places. When the missionary press was 
established at Malta, there were insuperable objections 
to fixing upon any other point on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean; but the most important of them have been 
obviated by the change that has since been effected in 
the political and civil relations of the Greeks and Turks. 
The most zealous friends of the missionary enterprise 
could not fail to be convinced, by personal observation, 
of the inexpediency of continuing the press at Malta, 
when there are so many more eligible places farther 
east The prejudices and influence of the Catholic 
dergy in that island cause the labours of the missiona- 
ries to be confined almost exclusively to the primary ob- 
ject of the mission; but in Athens, Napoli, Hydra> Sy- 
riy or Smyrna, they would be enabled to wield a mighty 
influence for good over almost the entire mass of people, 
whom they might come in contact 



The first day I was ashore in Malta, I rode in the 
eveoing with Mr. Goodell to St Paul's Bay, so called 
from its being the supposed place of the shipwreck^ de- 
•eribed Id the twenty-eeventh cV^ptiet ol ^^ K^\^ ^N> 
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ia about eight miles from La Valettn. Our driver vrei 
on foot, and trotted the hor«; nearly all the way. 
leaping tlic city, I observed that' he put a loaf of coar 
bread iato the carriage, and to an inquiry whether I 
intended to eat while we were gone, he replied 
signore^i mungiare pel cavallo.' 

Our road led us through a barren, rocky and tininl 
resting country. The island of Malta is about sixl 
miles in circumference. It is a sol), ponnw, limeMoi 
rock, in ita natural slate almost entirely destitute i 
soil, and where there is any nnlive earth, it is iv 
generally more than ten or twelve inches deep, 
large proportion of the present soil of the inland w am 
posed of earth brought from the neighbouring island 
Sicily. Every few years, an incrustation lakes place i 
the surface of the native rock, which destroys all fertilit 
and renders itnecessary to remove the earth, and rMtnre 
at great expense and labour. We saw people in sevei 
places engaged either at tliisoperalion, or in making nc 
soil, for tlicy were carting earth from large ])ilefl, and di 
tributing it over tJic surface of the rock. But with i 
this trouble, Malta doc? not produce any thing like a aol 
cienl quantity of provisions for the support of \\»<y* 
inhabitants. Largo draughts are eonstanily made uja 
England and Sicily to make up the deficiency. It pt 
duces, however, in abundance many excellent firuil 
I'he oringcs that grow there are the most delioiou* 
any to be met with in the Medilerninean. It la ■ I 
nurkable fnrl tliiit one of the moft barren islanda in li 
world, — an island which the Kniglita of St. John \m 
tated to accept n-i a present when firat offered to tbi 
by Charlej) Uio Fifth, — should hove n denser popuUtil 
than any other portion of the globe, not excepting Chi 
itself. The whole number of inluibJUimn, including ihi 
on the island of Gozo, is about one hundred aud tweo 
thousand. This amazing denseness of population mt 
l>c owing chiefly to the combined operation of tbi 
i-auKS, — its advantageous position, the oscelleneo of 
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harbour and the enterprise of its former and present pos>» 



My ride, however, although through a monotonous 
and uninteresting region, was rendered not only tolera- 
ble, but delightful, by the conversation of Mr. Goodell. 
He entertained me with characteristic anecdotes of his 
residence among the Arabs in Palestine, and with the 
relation of many interesting circumstances, illustrating 
the nature and difficulties of the missionary enterprise. 
He is a man of great research and learning in the lan- 
guages and customs of the East, and filled with a gene- 
rous but not intemperate enthusiasm in the cause to 
which he has devoted his life. Mr. Temple is a gentle- 
man of milder virtues, of less determined energy of cha- 
racter, and not so deeply versed in Eastern lore, but 
equally zealous for the moral improvement of his spe- 
cies, and equally devoted to the enterprise in which he 
is engaged. Humanity and religion would lose much 
in the death of either. 

In St Paul's Bay there is little to interest the visiter, 
except the associations connected with it It is on the 
north side of the island, near its centre. An examina- 
tion of the place has convinced me (and Messrs. Tem- 
ple and Groodell are of the same opinion) that this is the 
real scene of the shipwreck of the great Apostle to the 
GentileSi described with so much efiect by the graphic 
pen of the Apostolic Physician. It is a deep indenture 
in the coast, with a neck of land running out and divid- 
ing it into two parts. Beyond the point in which this 
protuberance terminates, the water is very shallow for a 
considerable distance out at sea, a circumstance which 
renders it particularly dangerous, in a dark and stormy 
night Not far from the point above mentioned there is 
a small island, between which and the coast, the waves, 
when the wind blows from the north, naturally come 
iolo collision with each other. This corresponds exact- 
ly with that part of the description which calls the scene 
of shipwreck a ** place where two seas met" Mr. Tem- 
ple, however, is oi opinion that the passage ought to be 
reiidered aplaee wathed aii batk auks by the %ta^ v&^ 
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the description would then be equally applicable, as 
is actually the case %vith the neck of land air* 
pointed out. The creek into which, in the tnoraia| 
"they were mioded, if poasible, to thniat in the ship," 
probably that long arm of the sea, which forms I 
southern divisioo of the bay. On the whole, I think | 
reasoDable doubt can reaiain of the identity of this pta 
and that described in the account of St. Paul's shq 
wreck. Whethtr the little church dedicated to i 
Apostle, which stands near the water's edge, really « 
cupies, as they say it does, the site of the house ofPubl 
us, in which Paul effected the miraculous cure on tj 
Governor's son, is somewhat more questionable. But 
there is one circumstance connected with our visit to tl, 
that deserves to be recorded for its singularity. The 
sextan absolutely refused to receive any compcantioa 
for his trouble — the Rrst and the last refusal of the kiad 
that I recollect to have occurred during our ivhole cnuao. 
In Citta Vecchia, a town about equally distant with S 
Paul's Bay from La Valetta, there Is a cave fvhich d 
priests declare lo have been Paul's residence th« wiotd 
he was detained on the island. 1 had not time to vi4 
it Fragments of the rock, both from the c^ve and I 
bay, are eagerly sought after and highly valued by t 
simple-minded sailors, who have been educated in the 
fholic faith, asa charm against disasters at sea. lgotia| 
cimenfrom thelatlerpIace,andmyCalholicfricndsia3t 
hon assured mc that I had nothing more to f«ar bom tl 
violence of the waves. From the tone in which this aa 
ranee was given, 1 will not answer for its Aincerily; 1 
there are thousands who believe iu ibe efficacy of ■ 
charms. 



^p Fiction and history each lends-it* own peculia 
^b the recollections connected with this idaod. 
Cave of Calypso is by many placed in this instead oftl 
neighbouring island of Gozo. Olhers suppoae it lo I 
mere!^ the summit of one of the highest n 
""'"- -•'■'- -^y „y^ y,^ tw«pt away I 
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whelmed by the rush of waters into the Mediterranean^ 
when the angry tides of the ocean met and forced a pas- 
sage through the isthnoius that connected the continents 
orEurope and Africa. Before that dire event, far be- 
low this then rocky and towering elevation, lay those 
ever verdant valleys, — ^the peaceful and happy abode of 
the citizens of Plato's Republic. 

But leaving the regions of fiction, come we to those 
of history. Few isolated spots, so insignificant and va- 
lueless in themselves, have ever been the theatre of so 
many important revolutions and occurrences. The first 
inhabitants of the island were Phaeacians. It was wrest- 
ed from them by the Phcenicians, and afterwards fell 
successively into the hands of the Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Groths, Saracens, Modern Italians, French and 
English. The most important revolution it has ever ex- 
penenoed was that by which it was annexed to the do- 
minions of Charles the Fifth, who gave it, on certain 
conditions, the chief of which was eternal enmity and 
opposition to the Turks, to the Knights of the celebrat- 
ed order of St John of Jerusalem, called also the 
Knights of Rhodes and Malta. While in their posses- 
sion, it sustained a number of sieges, the most remarka- 
ble and glorious of which was that directed against it in 
1565^ by the Turkish Sultan Soliman, during the 
grand-mastership of Lavalette. When requested by his 
friends to retire from the field, the generous old soldier, 
with the weight of seventy-one years upon his shoulders, 
nobly refused to comply with their solicitations, declar- 
ing thai he could not die more honourably than in 
the dtfenee qfhis country, and the service qfhis (rod, 
With a comparative handful of soldiers, he defended the 
place against thirty thousand of the elite of the Sultan's 
forces, and compelled them at last to retire ingloriously, 
after a long and fruitless attempt to reduce the garrison 
to submission. Christendom was more indebted to the 
Knights of Malta, for their efforts against the Turks, 
than to any other Power. While Europe trembled at 
the very name of the Othman Despot, this little band of 
military religious scorned his power, vcA ^^^ Xva 
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ratb. Bold, haughty, resolute, and superstitim 
»Lhing hatred to the very name of Iri^dtl^ f 
Klor)', and jealous of their honour, — they waged a 
t and destructive warfare against the C 
nfested the Mediterranean. With the decline t 
Turkish power, the motive to active exertion was |ir» 
wrtionably diminished, and those energies whifh had 
lefore been employed in efforts for the good of Europe, 
soon began to be wasted in dissipation. The love ol 
glory yielded to the desire of amusement, and cruijMol 
pleasure on the coasts of Italy, France and Spain wen 
substituted for those is which they had formerly enfqipd 
against the Infidels. In this way their moral snd ai 
litary virtues gradually became corrupted and lost then 
lustre, and that fortress whtnh, two centuries and t, ball 
before, had nobly witlistood the strongest efforts ofa M» 
narch, sented upon a Ihi-one at whose footstool proctieb 
£urope was not ashamed to o0er up her prayers, ia 17M 
was basely surrendered by treachery to a young a 
for military power and fame. 

Immediately on the surrender of La Valetla 1 
French, it was blockaded by an English squadron- _ 
Ljilockade continued for two years, at the expiration V 
h the French gaiTison, reduced almost to a alaUt vi 
Tation, and after having suffered whatever humai 
i^ipublc of enduring, capitulated Ut Uie I 
n honourable terms. In 180:^, at the peace of A 
Ihe island wna couditioually restored to Hie Kni^tiyl 
kt tile earnest remonstrances of the natives against h 
^eir liberties and possessions again eommittnl t 
piardianship of such faithless defenders, Ureal Britaii 
wntioued to retain possession of it until the ■ 
t of IS14, when it was confirmed to her 1 
y ratified at the city of Paris. 
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The order of the Knighla of Malta t> now Deariftj 
'i, and it is not probable that it will ever be rt 
olitary survivor remains ut Malta, a»d I km 
1 few stragglers may still be scattered in d 
1 of Europe i but i 
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On the twenty-first, both ships got under weigh, and 
on the morning of the twenty-fifth, the bay of Navarlno 
and the coasts of Messina and Lacouia, and the distant, 
snow-capped summits of Taygetus, were full in sight 
We had a lisht breeze, a smooSi sea and a cloudless sky. 
Every sail that would draw, even to the royal studding 
sails, was set We sailed all day along the southern 
coast of Greece, — a wild, rocky, iron-bound region, 
with here and there a miserable little village, planted in 
the midst of desolation. There was not, therefore, much 
in the scenery itself to awaken interest, but it was Gre- 
cian soil, and that was enough: the burial-places of me- 
mory gave up their dead. 

We were becalmed a little after sunset, near the en- 
trance of the narrow passage between the main land and 
the island of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera. The approach 
of evening was mdescribably beautiful. The glowing 
splendours of day seemed to melt imperceptibly into the 
milder radiance of night, and when the last traces of 
twilight had disappeared from the west, the sky, unob- 
scured by the lightest cloud, was so pure that the veiy 
stars appeared to be parts of the same shining vault, dif- 
fering from the rest only in their superior brilliancy. 
About ten o'clock, the full moon shot up from behind 
the rugged clifis of Cerigo, so soft, so tranquil, so lovely 
and so pure, that a lively imagination might have fancied 
it beheld the goddess of Beauty rising from the ocean- 
foam, and advancing to take possession of the island, 
destined to be for ever associated with her name. 

Od the following morning the wind sprang up in a 
direction that rendered it impossible for us to lay through 
the passage, and, in order to pass to the southward of 
Cerigo, we spent the whole day in beating to windward 
of it The ancient port of this island was Scandea, and 
here the Phccnician and Egyptian sailors used to stop on 
their voyages to the west, to pay their devoirs to the 
TOddeas whose worship they had introduced into Greece. 
Tlie town of Cythera, where stood the most ancient and 
venerated temple of Venus in Greece, was about ten sta- 
dia bom ibe port The statue ot tJbe fp^<&s^«ft) V^^*^^^ 
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m that temple, was of rude workmanship and un»eeni|fl 
proportions, and clad in armour from head to faol,-^^ 
circumstance that proves it to have been of high ui^H 
quity. Some Insignificant remains of tlie city are ld^| 
still to be visible. The name of Cythera awaketu Bn^| 
ing images and tender thoughts; but the classic wj»l^^ 
who approaches it for the first lime, and beholds v^M 
rocky, sterile, dreary aspect which it presents, feola ^| 
instinctive disposition to applaud the taste of the Godd^H 
of Love and Beauty, who, though she rose from the 1m^| 
of the sea near this islatkd, and first sought ati abode up^| 
its shores, soon abandoned it to its original inhabitants 
who were too avaricious to feel or acknowledge her d^| 
minion, and fled to the soAer clime, the lovelier vi|^| 
and the more congenial spirits of Cyprus. ^M 

Nearly opposite the island of Ccrigo, we had a via^f 
of the ancient port and promontory of Tenarum. On t^^ 
latter, as on almost all the promontories of Greece, at(ri^| 
a temple, dedicated to Nqitune. Near this temple thH^^ 
was a cavern fabled to have been one of the five deaceob 
to hell; and for which tlie priests of Neptune, who miob- 
tered there, claimcil the peculiar honour of having bsen 
the one, where Herculos overcame the three-headid 
monster Cerberus, and through which Orpheus brou^ 
back his wile Euridice. 

Cerigo is the southemmoat of tiiosc talands, « 
bended in the (onian group, and is of coune under t 
tish protection. We saw the bloody cross of St Geoi 
waving over the little capital of the inland, sitiMted I 
an cminctncu at some distance from the sea. 

A little after nigbt-fall, just ns we were doublios t 
southern extremity of Ccngo, the breeze suddenly (rei 
«ned up lo a gnle, Die upper mnsts were immedialB, 
housed, ail tlie canvass was furled except the fore ud 
main topsails, which were clow-reefed, am) thus we eo- 
tered the Archipelago, "ridinH on llic whirlwind," il 
not " directing the slorm." It was indeed ■ KiUil| 
and a beautiful scene. The clouds, wild, silvery i 
broken; the stars, seen iu little grou^ on spotj of a 
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vapours, and now peering from behind them in all her 
native loveliness; the dark blue waters of the ^gean, 
laahed to a sheet of foam, and rolling their angry waves 
in rapid succession; the roar of the winds, as &ey swept 
through the rigging of the vessel, and over the surface of 
the vraters; and lai^ of all, the gallant ship herself, dash- 
ing on through the warring elements, as if in the pride 
of conscious majesty, and the confidence of undoubting 
security, — ^were features of the picture, which justify the 
epithets applied to it And what new interest was given 
to a scene, so absorbing in itself by the thought that we 
were on Grecian waters, canopied by Grecian skies, and 
in si^t of places consecrated by the Grecian Muse! 

Elarly the next morning, we were off the island of 
Milo, and the union iack was hoisted at the fore-top-mast 
head for a pilot The town of Milo stands on the very 
summit of a high conical mountain, and may well be de* 
nominated a << city set on a hill, whose light cannot be 
hid." It is inhabited principally by pilots, who are em- 
ployed by nearly all the vessels, merchantmen as well as 
men of war, that navigate the waters of the Archipelago. 
Each of our public vessels always has two on board. 
Their compensation is thirty dollars per month and two 
rations. When the boat came alongside with our pilots, 
we were all struck with the fine appearance of the men 
employed to manage her; — an appearance so different 
irom that of persons of the same class in Italy and Spain. 
The Greeks are certainly the noblest-looking race of men 
I ever saw. 

We filled away again between nine and ten o'clock, 
with a fresh breeze dead aft, and before sunset the last 
of the Cyclades was astern of us, while far ahead could 
be seen, dimly breaking through the distance, the out- 
lines of*' Scio's rocky Isle." All the islands composing 
the group of the Cyclades, arc rugged and rocky in the 
extreme; but the sight of them awakened a thousand 
beautiful recollections. Not to enumerate other islands 
leat distinguished, Naxos and Delos are names which fill 
the mind of the scholar, even in the retirement of his 
own doaet, with enthusiasm. How thftvi in»&V\SDA Ss&ae* 
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IJnstion kindle and blaze, and the soul be touched i 
warmed, as the strained eye catches the first gltfupsejl 
these classic isles, — the birth-places and the abodes of iT 
Gods of Pleasure and of Poetry! What images of glM 
neas, gaiety and beauty crowd upon the mind! Ytp 
almost fancy that you see the gay procession of peopi 
assembled from all parts of Greece, to celebrate Inc biitl 
of Apollo and Diana, and listen to the songs and she 
with which they make the air reverberate. Bui a nei 
approach dissolves the illusion. The temple of the F04 
God, which once reared its proud columns of Par* 
marble on the shores of Deloa, has disappeare<l; the c 
with its superb edifices, its elegant porlicoes, and 1 
forest of columns, has shared the same fate; and I 
Daughter of Latona no lona;cr leads the vernal dance w 
her wood nymphs on the Cynthian cliffB. 

We pnssed through the Straits of Scio in ibe n 
and on the morning of the twenty-eighth, found 1 
selves near the entrance of the Gulf of Smyrna. V^ 
a contrast in the scenery of Asia Minor to that of | 
Cyclades! Instead of shapeless rocks, wildly piled 1 
each other, the eye was here gratified with tlie >igl 
regular and fertile slopes, extending several miles in a 
cessiOD, and clothed in a covering of the ric]ieft rerdunt. 

After we entered the Gulf of Smyrna, we were two 
days in getting tip to the town, haling been obliged | 
come-to three diOcrent times. All the winds in the n 
verse seem to meet in Uiat Gulf. I have seen ships tl 
sailing in opposite directions within a few hundred p 
of each other, each witli her y a rda nearly Miuared; «M 
has often happened on board the Constellation, that ' 
helm would be onlercd lo be ptTt down, and the ■ 
would come up to the wind till ibe sails began to aT 
but before the order was given to let go and haui 
would till away again with a fresh breeze on her qiu 
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It was on Monday morning, the second of M&y; that, 
in company with several other officers, I first set foot on 
the shores of Asia, and in a city which contended more 
strenuously than either of the other six for the honour of 
haying given birth to the Father of poetry and the Prince 
of poets. What a crowd of beautiful and mournful re- 
miniscences does it awaken in the mind, to land for the 
first time upon the coast of Asia Minor; — a coast once 
peopled by the haughty Trojan, the luxurious Lydian, 
and the ingenious, cultivated, eUierial Greek; the birth- 
place of many of the most exalted geniuses that have 
ever appeared to shine on the pathway of the vulgar herd 
of men; adorned with cities and monuments, at once the 
perfection of taste and the triumph of art; the theatre of 
apostolic labours and apostolic success; but now utterly 
changed in the elements of society, and in those physical 
appearances which depend upon ^e hand of man; pre- 
senting, instead of regions enlivened by a dense popula- 
tion and smiling beneath the hand of cultivation, im- 
mense tracts of territory, characterised by cheerless steri- 
lity, and as destitute of inhabitants as the site of Babylon; 
sprinkled, not with marble cities adorned by taste and 
cenius, but with filthy, mud-hut villages; and peopled 
oy a race of men, possessing indeed some sterling quali- 
ties, but still ignorant, bigoted, haughty and vindictive, 
and not less separated from the rest of the world in their 
sympathies, than by the peculiar dogmas of their re- 
ligion. 

Such are the natural associations of place which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the traveller on ap- 
proaching this coast, but they are violently interrupted 
the moment he sets foot on the quay in Smyrna. So 
at least it was with us. We were iufttasiUY vuxcoujOLdftd 
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by some dozen Jews and about an equal number 4 
Greeks, who offered their services, or rather underto 
to force themselves upon us, as guides and iotcrprete . 
" Do you wish to see the bazars — would you like I 
purchase some angora? — they'll cheat you if you | 
alone — they'll ask you twice as much as they would n 
— I know where all the best shops are" — and a little ifl 
finity of like questions and declarations were poare 
without mercy, into our ears. These rogues who ma' 
it their business to show strangers the lions, are li 
greatest annoyance — barring the fleas and multipeds- 
that Smyrna contains. The Jews especially are be^'oPL 
all endurance. It is sometimes impossible to get nd of 

them. Dr. and myself were one day beset by « 

of these fellows, who insisted upon accompanying n 
We turned every corner to dodge him, but without M 
cess. At last the doctor's wrath was kindled, and ll 
gave him a sound beating with his fists. Tiie ta 
spirited Israelite crouched down beneath it without o 
ing the slightest resistcnce, or uttering a syllable of coa 
pilanL In the course of the aAemoon, wc ract him agM 
m another part of the town, and he renewed the profi 
of his services, but did not deem it prudent to ui:g« o 
acceptance quite so pcrseveriogly as before. 



Having letters of introducton to Mr. Brewer, i 
diately on lunding, I called on him at his rMttlciH 
which was between Pmnk Street and the Marina, 
house was the first I had seen, since entering tha Mo^ 
terranean, with wooden stairs and' floors, and it bsd L' 
oddest appearance that can be imagined. 

I received a hearty welcome from Mr. B. and his C 
ly, and soon found myself ut home tliere. Mr. U. i* « _ 
ployed as a missionary by a society of ladies in New 
Haven, and the primary object of his mission if the edu- 
cation of Gffek females. He is known to the world M 
the author of an interesting work on Turkey, the rcaiilt 
of his observations while employed as a travelling mi*- 
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marked by mildneM, modesty, good sense and unaffect- 
ed piety. His wife is uncommonly beautiful, and a wo- 
man of the finest intelligence and most fascinating man- 
ners. Associated with Mr. B. in his enterprise, and> 
member of his family, is a Miss Reynolds, — a young 
lady possessing hish qualifications for her station in 

Sint of talent, cultivation and piety. A brother of 
rs. B.'s, a lad of spirit and promise, and two or three 
charming little children, completed the family circle, 
and it was one of the happiest and most agreeable I have 
ever known. Mr. J. of the Boston, my friend and com- 
panion, knew them intimately before he left the United 
States, and while we remained in Smyrna, we used to 
spend almost all our evenings under their hospitable roof. 
We were often gratified at seeing the little groups 
of black-eyed, dark-complexioned, intelligent-looking 
Greek girls, who would enter the house with trifling 
presents of fruits or flowers, and who seemed to cherish 
towards their benefactors the afiection of daughters. 
There was one who spent nearly all her days in the fami- 
ly, for the purpose of learning embroidery and English, 
and whose truly classic face, whose modest and sprightly 
manners, and lisping English, pronounced with a voice 
of uncommon richness, and in tones of faltering distrust, 
could not have failed to awaken an interest even in one 
who had never heard of her progenitors. 

Mr. Brewer and Miss Reynolds have generously 

SVen up the whole of their salaries to the support of 
e Greek schools, and gain a livelihood for themselves 
by keeping a Frank school, for which they have been 

Saranteed two hundred pounds a year for five years, 
lis school is made up of the children of European and 
American merchants, and is the first of the kind ever 
known in Smyrna. The pupils of dificrent sexes 
have separate apartments, and form interesting groups. 
They dress in the costumes of their different countries, 
and the conversation of those who belong to each nation 
is usually carried on in their own language; but the com- 
mon medium of communication is the modern Greek. 
One of Mr. B'b pupils was an Armemau^Vi^ >>^^Yi'Ms\fc ^ 
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Tackvor, who was learning English, and who inte 
greatly all our officers. He was a young man of kbc 
twenty, with dark eyes and intelligent features, of mill 
And engaging manners, and a disposition full of klndn*^ 

' sincerity. We were greatly indebled to him for tl 
■ices he rendered us as interpreter in our intercoiiri 

ith the Turks, and as a guide in showing us the c 
iwities of the place. " 

During our stay in Smyrna, I often visited the Oredc 
female schools under Mr. B.'s charge, and vm not mora 
delighted than surprised at the order with which they 
were conducted, Uie eager desire of knowledge vrfai^ 
the pupils appeared to feel, and the rapid progreM Ih 
made in their studies. They were conducted on t 
Lancasterian plan, by native teachers, and the childrt 
were instructed not only in all the bntnchea taught! 
our own common schools, hut in knitting, ncedlc-waif 
embroidery, &c. 1 saw little girls, who had beei 
tached to the schools only a few months, who ( 
write a fair hand and read with tolerable facility ia d 
Testament. The needle-work of some of the older g* 
would scarcely have discredited any lady in the Diu 
States. The whole number of children in all the s< ' 
was somewhat rising of two hundred. 

Mr. Brewer's schools were the first ever estahlishnd in 
Smyrna, — at least in modern times, — for the culUvatiQi 
of the female mind. They threw tlie whole Smyi 
population into amazement Females — by tlio ae 
Greek as well as by the haughty, self-complaccDt C 
man regarded as the mere slaves nnd playthmgs of n 
— females capable of intellectual culture and refioee 
The thing was unheard of, and produced * in 
whirling in men's ideas of truth and propriety. ISutO-. 
experiment was confidently made, and hu succtmM 
even beyond the anticipalion of its author^. Its eSbdM 
arc not limited to the schools which Mr. B. has e>tib> 
lished, but arc seen also in llie revolution they hava^ 
fected in public sentiment, and the consequent cxertkf 
made on the part of many of the more wealthy ajcidj 
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glected; but a new impulse has been given to this also, 
and several male schools have recently been established, 
which I visited with great pleasure. The principal es- 
tablishment for the education of Greek lads is the Col- 
lege of Abraham, — a talented and learned Armenian 
Greek, whose character is marked by great originality, 
and whose history is strongly spiced with the romantic 
Possessing an inquisitive and energetic mind; at first a 
devotee — ^then an infidel — and finally a consistent be- 
liever; his orbit has been eccentric and devious to the 
last degree; but throughout the whole of it he has re- 
tained two master sentiments — an enthusiast's love of 
Grecian literature, and a patriot's devotion to Grecian 
liberty. He is profoundly read in his country's classics; 
and the wish that his countrymen may again imbibe the 
generous spirit, and emulate the heroic virtues, and rival 
the intellectual supremacy of their ancestors, has been 
so long and so deeply cherished, that it has become a 
part of his being. His school is large, though I cannot 
give the exact number of pupils, as, by some Unaccount- 
able inadvertency, I omitted to insert it in my notes. 
It is very flourishing, and supplies in part the loss of 
that invaluable institution, the College of Scio.- 

There is also in Smyrna a school for Armenian boys, 
numbering, when we were there, about one hundred 
and fifty pupils, — besides several for the sons of the 
Faithful. 



Besides Mr. Brewer's family, there are several others 
of American merchants, chiefly from Boston and New 
York { and it is a singular circumstance, that, on the 
coast of Asia and in the heart of the Turkish Empire, 
we should have met with a heartier welcome, and found 
more that reminded us of home, than we had in any 
part of Christian Europe. The American society at 
Smyrna is intelligent, cultivated and agreeable; and they 
live there like members of the same family. The thought 
of the vast distance at which they are placed from their 
own particular friends, draws them c\okx \o «m^ ^^^rx^ 
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end their intercourse is marked by the familiarity a 
harmony of brethren. They have a way tliere of c 
ing their servants, odd enough to one who has tie., 
been id Turkey, which is by a loud clapping of haniti 
There is also at Smyrna a large and select society ■ 
English, French and Italian merchants. In winter thmt 
seat of Eastern commerce is as gay as the Gallic capital ; 
and the assembly rooms of the Casino glitter tvith the 
fashion, and echo to the revelry of the merry ChristiaAU, 
whose pleasures are not a whit dampened or dtstur^ied 
by the gloomy reign of lalamism. The Frank merchanto 
have a reading-room In one of the halla of the C 
well supplied with the current news from all parts of ■ 
globe, and it afibrds to the stranger as well us to titef 
sident one of the most agreeable lounges in Smynuu i 



Smyrna, in its physical appearance and motal < 
ments, is a place Mw'^rtierw— -distinct and diflercntfi 
all others on the face of the globe. Seen at a distan 
it appears to merit the enitliets — " glory of Aoia"— "■ 
mir the lovely" — applied to it by ancient wrilen; hut M 
only at a distance that it is '< glorious" and "loi-eliq 
The immense mass of buildings, of various colours I 
nearly all visible in the appniach; the graceful mini 
-and muezzin towers that shoot up above tlicm ; ando 
■ 'tfutn all, the vast cypress groves, climbing (o the he^ 
^T^ens, and waving in pensive beauty over the MohaiiH 
aiedan burial-places, naturally cause the stranger lo farm 
high expectations; but the insLint he enters the pl» "^ 
the fairy net-work of tlic fancy is broken, and ho i 
ceives that its tliree great churacteri sties 8r« discu 
odours, miserable architecture, and filthy Udcs, 
dignified, by some unaccountable misnomer, with I 
name of streets. The houses are for thi; most part h_ 
of wood, two stories high, with huge baleoaivn on I 
second story, prujecling so as almost to meet over C 
centre of their narrow streets. Thnsc of the Turitt) 
finr-v klticud window*, tlirough which we eould i 

"1 and im^«rt«et. -^ww a( « TnrU 
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beauty^ who, if she perceived that she was disco vered, 
would vanish with the swiftness of lightning. But 
Smyrna is peopled by so many different tribes, and has 
been so often destroyed and rebuilt, tliat its architecture 
is of a motley character, presenting specimens of the va- 
rying styles of almost every age and nation. When we 
arrived there, the passover had just been celebrated; and 
we could distinguish the houses of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians by the festoons of flowers with which the outsides 
of their windows were adorned. 

The different sections of Smyrna are known by the ap- 
pellation of Quarters. Thus you hear of Frank quarter, 
Turkish quarter, Armenian quarter, &c.; and although 
these difierent sections are not exclusively inhabited by 
the nations whose names they bear, yet they are chiefly 
80. Frank quarter is along the Marina: with the other 
localities I am not sufficiently familiar to point them 
out 

The three parts of the town particularly deserving of at- 
tention are the Marina, Frank street and the Bazars. The 
former would furnish one of the finest schools that could 
be desired by a moral painter. The distinctive features 
of almost every nation of the East, and the whole wide 
range of human passions, modified by as wide a range of 
accidents, would there be open to his inspection. The 
keen eye of a Hogarth would discover much in this di- 
versified field, which his graphic pencil might transfer 
to the canvass to amusd and instruct the world. The 
only promenade within the city is along one part of 
the Marina. 

Frank street traverses nearly the whole of the city in 
a winding direction. It is narrow, filthy and without 
attractions of any kind. The Bazars arc the only part 
of the town that approaches to the beautifuL These 
are numerous and extensive, and, the streets on which 
thev stand being covered, present the appearance of vast 
hall8| indented on each side with a succession of little 
alcoves. They are clean, cool and airy. Each street of 
tbem ia appropriated to a single class of merchandisei 
and the quantity they display is beyond i\\ cce^^^>^-^ « 
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The generality of the streets in Smyrna are so war 
that a came) cannot be passed on horseback, and wit 
he lies down to have his load removed, he usuiiUy bloc 
up the pass completely. 



The architecture of Smyrna is not more various ll 
its inhabitants. It is astonishing to observe the (, 
diversity and entire distinctness of national chancta 
costume and physiognoMiy, that distinguish (hat piM 
One week's residence tlierc is enough to enable you 
determine, with almost infallible certainty, to what ■ 
tion every man that mecta you in the street, beloajj 
The Moslem is known by his dignity, his amu i 
his high red flannel cap, — the Abmeniak by his hu| 
calpec, his regular features, and his good-nntured, 
ehant-like air, — the Jew by his close-folded, cbeckei 
calico turban, his sharp physiognomy, his arch. 
ling black eye, and his fawn-like activity, — the Ursj 
by his greasy red flannel skuU-cap, his cbstic tread, 
large rich eye, his symmetrical form, anil his cvcrlaA 
restlessness, — whilst all, of every nation and from e 
ry clime, who mount tlie Kiiropcin hnt, are niwed d 
der the general, heterogeneous, nondescript cLua i 
Franks. . 

It is amusing to visit the bazars, and observe how H 
shopkeepers of difli:rent nations employ thoip leiwre 
during the intervals of buaineas. The Turk, stjiuUcd 
on his divan, whilfs his much loved chibnutiue, or sips 
±e precious juice of his idol plant: thi; Armcuian U 
Vaily upon his oars, with his eye still alert, and an « 
lent anxiety to be counting tlic money for his 
"lee: the Jew employs every moment »n funio i 
Mupation: and the Greek bawU out to eviM'r | 
y to know if he does nut w iiih to purcha-fc of bi> « 
jftiey called all our olliccrs by the common nai 
&(Jonn;" and when we purchased any thing, getM 
ifeegged a few paras to drink our health, 'n>ere is a 
'tonealy among ilte Turks than any other cla» 1 
oj'ot flienjhaato. Vw" ' 
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gardless of the feelings of their fellow-men, they are 
nevertheless above the commission of petty frauds. 
The Armenians also are tolerably fair in their dealings; 
but he who deals with an Israelite or a Greek, let him 
look well to his purse strings, and trust to nothing but 
his own eyes and judgment. I had a commission from 
an apothecary in Mahon to procure a quantity of opium. 
A Jew, with whom I undertook to negotiate the pur- 
chase, when demanding nearly twice the real value of 
his opium, swore "by the sacred law of his father 
Moses,*' that he believed I could not get it of any other 
merchant in Smyrna at so moderate a price as he offer- 
ed it 



I was introduced by Mr. Brewer to a number of 
Greek and Armenian families. Sweetmeats, lemonade 
and pipes were usually offered to us, when we visited 
them. In the warm climate of Asia Minor, iced lem- 
onade is the most delicious of drinks. The lemons of 
Smyrna are the largest and most juicy I have ever 
seen, and they generally squeeze two or three into a sin- 
gle glass. Sherbet is a fashionable Eastern drink, and is 
sold at the corner of almost every street in Smyrna. 
Attention is usually attracted to the stands where it is sold 
by the clatterine of a little wheel, turned by a continual 
dripping of the liquor. It is not a beverage that I would 
ever drink, where lemonade was to be procured. 

Those of my countrymen who contributed any thing 
to aid the poor Greeks in their recent struggle for 
emancipation from Turkish thraldoifl, may rest assured 
that their beneficence is remembered and often spoken 
of with gratitude, by the subjects of it " Good 
Americans'! — " Generous Americans" — " Kind-heart- 
ed, sympathizing Americans" — were the epithets with 
which we were greeted, not only in Smyrna, but in all 
parts of Greece and her Islands. 

The Greeks resident at Smyrna are greatly oppressed 
by the Turks. These latter hate them more than ever 
nnee tbe revolution^ and as they vce ^i!Evf& T[^iaN»%)^^B)^ 
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hatred of course has a tendency to make the other r 
ilenis eje them with more jealousy and disre»p 
They are reminded of their servitude in a thousand « 
and at almost every moment — in the Jeprivattou i 
their rights — in the indignities daily heaped upon Iha 
in the public streets by their scornful maaiers — and i 
the confiMration of their property. They ore not 1 
lowed to go armed, nor to wear the red flannel cap, I 
Gently adopted by the fashionable Moslems in plac 
the now antiquated turban. Their possessions are 1 
by the feeblest tenure, and they lire in elenial i 
hension of having them wrested from them 
colour of pretended crimes. 1 have often heard lh< 
Bpcak with strong emotion of their degraded and pre 
riouB condition; but they cannot tear themselves a wr 
from the scenes and associations of their childhood, crcn 
though it be to seek a safer home in a country inhxbilet! 
only by their kindred. The modern Greeks certainly 
possess many of the distinguishing (|ualilies of iheir «»• 
ceslors; and such is the elastic spring of their Bpirito, 
that they cannot l>e chained by oppression, but, thou^ 
temporarily depressed, they soon bouod upward i 
to their own etherial region. 



On Tuesday, the scTenteenth, Mr. J., of the 
and myself, with Mr. Brewer's Amicnian pupil 
ititei-ijreter, paid a visit to the Pacha^s eldest ran 
governor of the city. Mis residence is in his 
palace, which occupies un elevated site in the south- 
part of the town, and so near to the water's edge 
enjoy the full benefit of that greatral of luxurii 
Smyrna — the daily iiibai' from the ,4!^gean. The 
^eiit p.iliice (vns built only a few j'enrs ago, and i> 
>iuries in height 'I'he lower part of it is occupjod 
prison, but the two upper stones are fininhod iti the 
sl}-Ic of Oriental architecture — light, graceful and 
Tlie height of tlie windows is nearly equal to that < 
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walls, and the spaces between them are very narrow. 
The apartments of the seraglio are indicated by the ele- 
gant lattice-work of their windows. 

We were conducted up one flight of stairs, and at the 
door of the Governor^s apartment our interpreter took 
off his slippers, but told us to keep our boots on. We 
were announced as in attendance, and instantly invited 
to enter. Our Armenian advanced, fell on his knees, 
and kissed the gubernatorial robe, while the haughty 
but complaisant Othman extended to each of us his fat, 
pulpy hand, and condescended to honour us with a dig- 
nified smile and a gracious bow. He was a middle-aged 
man, of noble figure and commanding mien, with un- 
common energy of expression, and dressed in the style 
of a rich luxurious Turk. His room was an oblong 
apartment facing the bay, surrounded by a beautiful 
cushioned divan, with an elegant marble pavement, and 
a fountain of cool transparent water playing at one end 
of it Coffee was immediately served in little China cups 
with gilt edges, made in the shape of an egg-shell cut in 
two in the middle, and placed in small silver holders in 
order to be handed round. Then followed smoking with 
long chibouques of wood, with bright silver bowls and 
huse transparent amber mouth-pieces. Next came large 
goblets of lemonade, clear as spring water, which a 
happy mixture of sweet and sour made vastly agreea- 
ble to the palate. The pipes were replenished as often 
as a deficiency in their contents made it necessary. 

Our host poured out torrents of compliments to the 
Americans, which we of course had the politeness to re- 
pay in kind and quantity. There was no stiffness in his 
manner, and no reserve in his conversation. He made 
numerous inquiries of us in relation to our trip to Sardis, 
and seemed delighted to hear that we preferred Smyrna 
to Magnesia. It was, however, only during the inter- 
vals of business that he conversed with us; for his palace 
was thronged with his subjects, who came to spread 
their cases before him, either for redress or justification. 
All who approached him saluted his robe on bended 
kneei^ Bni, Jisyijig performed this locramXib %sX ^^ ^v^ 
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missive deference, they were graciously permitted 1 
rise, and stand up in his presence. They would t' 
state their cases to him in the most respectful man' 
but with great earnestness and animation, gestiev 
inj; with much violence, and often very gracefulti 
The cautious Moslem scarcely ever failed to instiluli 
sort of lawyer-like inquisition, but when the facta v 
all before him, he decided with surprising promptnt 
I shall never forget one scene that occurred while there. 
A Jew entered the hall, advanced and went throu^ 
with the necessary marks of respect, and then, with evi- 
dent agitation, placed a paper In the Governor's hand. 
He glanced his eye over what was written on the out- 
side, and instantly hurled it from him with great vio- 
lence and a look of incSable scorn. The poor Israelito 
picked up his manuscript, and slunk out of the apt 
menL 

Our visit at the palnce l>eing ended, we went to i 
the new Turkish Barracks, only a short distance « 
They are well huill, commodious, and kept with tolera- 
ble cleanliness. The soldiers wear the European trowr- 
cers, which, as they are not yet accustomed to it, mal 
them appear stiff and awkward. We called upon t 
of the officers, a young dandy sort of a fellow, who i 
ceived us with great politeness, and was as pert i 
talkative as a Frenchman. His Hpartmeni was witbi 
a single ornament, and surrounded hy a board dinit) 
covered only with a mat Coffee, pipes and leihooaila 
were served, though in a style somewhat less ostmts- 
tious than that with which we had been treated a( the 
palace. Our Commissary was dressed in the prescnl 
military costume of Turkey, — half Moslem halM'hrM- 
tian. He displayed his whole wardrolw to us wttli the 
most perfect naii'rli, and we saw there — what neither 
of us had ever expected to see in such a pUce~a quu- 
tity of/a/se coiltirs. He descanted with itn»t flippnaej 
on tlie superiority of tlie new over the old coolurae, boI 
forgetting to mention a circumstance of great impotluwe 
to thf /obour-hating Turk, that he could now Ursb vrilh 
ifter dcspalch ih&it {OTmu\7. Bat i 
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the Turks may have gained by this innoyation^ they 
have lost much on the score of personal beauty. In the 
multitude of his exhibitions, our host did not omit to 
point out to us the mode he had adopted to rid himself 
of the annoyance of a certain animal very common in 
Sm3nma. This was by placing the feet of his bedstead 
in small vessels filled with water. The quantity of 
these animals in all Eastern cities is frightful. Mr. 
Brewer assured us that once, after he had made a visit 
to a very respectable family in Smyrna, on his return 
home, fifty of them were found in his clothes. 

It is well that the Koran inculcates personal cleanliness, 
for a want of this, added to the filth of their cities and 
houses, could scarcely fail of generating epidemics, that 
would sweep the whole Ottoman race from the earth. It 
is one of the most interesting sights in Smyrna to see the 
Moslems, when the hour of prayer is sounded from the 
tops of the Muezzin towers, performing their evening 
ablutions at the various fountains, scattered through the 
city. 



The Mosques in Smyrna are neither as numerous nor 
as beautiful as in most other Mohammedan cities. The 
Smjrmiot Turks, however, pride themselves much on the 
new Mosque, where the Pacha worships, called Hiss- 
harffiamisi. Its exterior is ornamented with black and 
white marble, said to have been obtained by rifling 
Christian burial-places; and its shape is that of an oblong 
rectangle, differing only slightly from a square. As the 
Mohammedans in Smyrna are much less bigoted and 
exclusive than those of Barbary, we had no difficulty in 
getting admission, by the payment of a few piastres, and 
the slisht respect of taking off our shoes when we enter- 
ed. I visited it several times, and had an opportunity 
not only of examining its architecture, but also of observ- 
ing the modes of Moslem worship. 

The Mosque is supported by six immense stuccoed 
pillara of the Composite Order. It has one grand central 
dome^ and eight amalier oaes, Tbec^ %x^ Vn^ ^^^iM^ 
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^ the side opposite the entrance.^-one to be used at 
litac, and the other only on their Sahbalh, and on fall- 
|4ml occasions. It receives its h^ii through two hundred 
windows, forty of which arc in the great dome, and one^ 
hundred in tlie other eight Between the pulphfl 
two windows in (he shaj>c of hearts, and ornamented, 
some ot (he others are also, with coloured glaut. 
wards of four hundred lamps are suspended in di: 
i|mUof tike temple. The pavement is carpeted, and the 
" ills are adorned with stucco and fibgrcc work, con- 
ning extracts from the Koran. Near one of the pul- 
pits there Is a small painling of the City of Mecca, "^ 
another of the Tomb of Mohammed. The colouring 
perspective arc passable. 

The forms of the Aloslem worship, thou^ thejri 
first su-ike a stranger somewhat singularly, ore Mm] ' 
solemn, and touching. They consist in a succewioi 
genuflexions and prostrations, accompanied with a 
murmur of confession and prayer. The wor^j 
leaves his shoes and his lurhan l>chind, and stands 
his face toward the city of Mtec;). He fintt makes a kw 
inclinalion of the hcjxl, then fnlls upon his kncca, aoil 
Gaally bows his forehead to tlie earth, (>ausii>g between 
each different movement to pour his guilt and hbdcsina 
into the cars of Allith. The number of genuflvxioni and 
prostiatious, gone through with by each devotet*, marks 
the amount of his piety. The fre<)uency H'llii which the 
forehead comes in contact with the earth, is suppofcd to 
give it a certain callousness, which is closely Mznjtintitd 
at the tiates of Paradise. 



I 



There are in Smyrna a Calhohc, an Armrnian, 
Greek Churches, and several Jewish Synagogues. The 
architecture of the Greek Churches in the East, is 
generally in wretched taste, and their DrnanicDis consiit 
ot a profusion of carved work, gilding, ami dauln of 
I tnbttary saints. The tjrcek worship, tltough equally 
'grmaJ, has none of the imposing splendours of tlie 
les of tlw ecc\csuiiica an * * ' ' 
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have a mean appearance, and their low brimless hats give 
them a sort of harlequin appearance. Near the door of 
the Greek Churches, there are always pictures of our 
Saviour and the Virgin, which on entering and going 
away, every worshipper kneels and kisses. The more 
devout may frequently be seen engaged for fifteen or 
twenty minutes in continual genuflexions and kissings. 
The sprinkling of incense constitutes one of the most 
important parts of the Greek service. The censor is 
shaken under the nose of each individual, who, as he 
inhales its fragrant fumes, bows his head almost to the 
earth. Women are not allowed to worship in the same 
part of the church with tlie men: it is too honourable 
a place for them. 

The Armenian worship occupies a middle ground be- 
tween the Turkish and the Greek, partaking of the cha- 
racteristics of both. The walls of the court in front of the 
Armenian church at Smyrna are ornamented with a 
great variety of religious pictures. The most remarka- 
ble are those representing the Last Judgment, the Arch- 
angel Michael in conflict with the Dragon, and the Rich 
Man and Lazarus both before and after death. They are 
executed with some force of expression, but are as stiff 
as a board, and all horribly bedizened with gilding. The 
Rich Man is represented under the figure of a luxurious 
dd Turk. The Armenian burying ground is in an 
enclosure encircling the church. The tomb-stones are 
all placed horizontally over the graves, and generally 
contain devices representing the profession of the per^ 
SODS whom they commemorate. 



One of the most striking, and certainly the most beau- 
tiful feature in Smyrna, is tlic extensive cypress groves, 
that overshadow the burial-places of the followers of the 
Prophet^ situated at the two extremities of the town. 
That on the north-east side, beyond the river Meles, is 
much the largest, lining each side of the street for nearly 
half a mile with its luxuriant foliage and its deep undy- 
ing veidure. The palm tree doea uoX tloxxiiv^ ^3i^^ ^ 
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AfiicAi and the cypress linds il5 mont congenial soil i 

stioi-efl of Asia. In its perfection, it is at once tin 
tnoEt beautiful and the most melnncholy of trees. Its 
ibape, from the part where the branches commence, if 
that of a slender and gently tapered cone; its hei^ritj 
rivals the flight of the eagle; its foliage is impcmous V^ 
the sun, and of a dark rich green; and the breczMtlM 
play among the groves that shade ihc Moslem's bst D ' 
U'Uig plnce, cause them to wave with an effect inexpi 
llUy solemn, pensive, and soothiiic, and occasioa >i 
r which, in the deep stillness of midnight, might eanlyfl 
auBtakcn for the sighs of bereavement. 

The Turkish tomb-slones are gtnendly round, ii-ilh 

I spiral groove running fiorn tho lop lo ihe Imttom. and 

those of the men arc alt surmounted by a lurbnn. Their 

burial places are usually the most fashionable promenades 

in their cities; and veiled females are ofttn iM*cn drftung 

with flowers and watering with tears the graves of de- 

parte<l friends. How heart-re tilling must it be for a 

Turkish female who loves her lord, to impress the bit 

kiss upon his cold and tiuivcring lips, and liuw rhcertcn 

to visit the spot that covers his remains! To hu-, the 

r dying embrace is an everlasting farewell. No elimiMr 

Rt-0fa rc-union in another world relieves the ilarknenof 

■ •Iter bereavement, and no fluttering hope of catching 

m tnother glance at his clier ished featurci, suotlie* the an- 

K wish of her despair. Through life a slave, in death Am 

vats the dreary |>rospect of an tilcrnul w^pnmtion from hin 

Bflhe loves, embittered by the belief tliat he is ludtwd |d 

W* burst the fetters of the grave, and rise in immortal vipmr 

9 end beauty, but no longer lo taUe delight in her penon 

B or her sociely. Her dianiis an; to give plant lo bcMt- 

Hties of a higher order, and the Houris that erowd the 

Hj^wers of ParniUsc, are to make up tho pstiDtcs of cMr- 

Hhlty. Christianity! were thy sublimest tniths bola 

^^pldcd phantom, he would \n ihc dcodticat foe to his 

^^Becies, who should seek lo tear from before their ejra 

H^ blessed illusion. If the religion of the Itiblo had no 

^■Mhcr claims to our regard and resitccl Uian that of ni^ 
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how heavy would be our obligations to it! Let the ele- 
vation of their sex be a motive with my fair countrywo- 
men for redoubling their efforts to diffuse the light and 
blessings of Christianity over every portion of the globe. 



The recollections connected with Symrna are of a di- 
versified and deeply interesting character; but the anti- 
quities found there are insignificant, and may be soon 
described. The classic Meles still flows,Avith a music 
as sweet and a beauty as enclianting, as when its inspi- 
ration poured divinity into the lays of the Chian Bard. 
On its banks are pointed out to the stranger the site of 
the temple of Diana, and the cave where Homer is said 
to have composed his Iliad. Just above the town are 
some uninteresting remains of the ancient theatre; and 
the lofty hill, the Mount Pagus of antiquity, that rises 
in its rear, is crowned with the ruins of an old deserted 
castle. In the walls may be distinctly traced three 
different periods of erection. The foundations are at- 
tributed to Alexander, — the second part to a Roman 
General of the Lower Empire, — and the last to the 
Venetian Republic. Near one of the gates, there is, 
inserted in the walls, an antique marble head of colossal 
size, by some supposed to be that of the Amazon Smyrna, 
and by others one of Apollo. It is so defaced that the 
lineaments cannot be traced, and no judgment can be 
formed of the merits of the sculpture. The view from 
the top of the walls is commanding, and highly beautiful. 
The gulf, the city, and the plains of Smyrna, with their 
ships, their minarets, their cypress groves, their streams, 
and their villages, and the rocky sides and towering sum- 
mits of Sipylus, Corax, and otlicr mountains celebrated 
in the writings of antiquity, afford a prospect, which can- 
not fail to awaken a deep and enthusiastic interest 

One of the seven churches of Asia is supposed to have 
occupied a site near the summit of Mount Pagus, but no 
remains are left to mark it. The form of the amphi- 
theatre where St Poly carp suffered martyrdom, can still 
be traced. 
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On Dur Fclurn from tl)e castle, we passed the gr^ve of 
a Mohammedan Saint The monument, a plain block 
of marble, was completely covered with linen and cotton 
rags. These had been fastened to it by devoleos, who 
expected thereby to imbibe the virtues and secure ilic 
influence in heaven of the deceased. A number of Turk- 
ish boys were collected near the grave. They beset tin 
for money, and when they found it was refii^KKl, they 
commenced pelting us with stones. Wc passed also ae- 
veral groups of unveiled, sprisjlitly Turkish g:irl!i, wIiak 
finger nails were all alainetl of & dark brown colour, and 
whose hair hung in a thousand braids behind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



On Wednesday, the fourth of May, Mr. J. of the 
Boston, Dr. C. of the Constellation, and myself, set off 
on an excursion to Sardis. Mr. Brewer, who knew well 
the requisites for travelling in Asia Minor, had kindly 
provided every thing necessary for our journey, on the 
preceding day, and Mrs. B. had arranged the whole as 
nicely and with as much interest, as if we had been her 
own children. Our provision bags contained a knife and 
fork for each of the party, a tin mug, a small wooden 
kid, a half dozen pork tongues, a piece of boiled ham, 
three or four brown loaves and a quantity of sea biscuit^ 
two dozen boiled eggs, a paper of salt and another of 
sumr, and a supply of lemons till we reached Magnesia. 

The horses had been ordered at sunrise. We were at 
the appointed rendezvous at the proper hour, and had 
the pleasure of experiencing a specimen of Turkish punc- 
tuality in waiting till noon for the arrival of our beasts. 
We were not long in lashing our cloaks and bed clothes 
to the saddles, and mounting upon the backs of our steeds. 
The clattering of their flat shoes over the rough pave- 
ments of Smyrna and the anticipations of our journey 
soon restored our irritated nerves to their natural state. 

When we were fairly out of town, so that we had an 
opportunity of surveying our party and observing the 
appearance we made, it would have been difficult, had 
we attempted it, to repress our laughter; but having no 
inducement to make such an attempt, we gave full vent 
to our risible propensities. First there were ourselves 
mounted on coursers that looked as if the first crow 
we met with would dispute the possession of them with 
uSb They were caparisoned with saddles — genuine 
antique* — just long enough to admit of being comfort- 
ably seated upon them, with perpeudieuY^ v^^A^i^v^X^ 
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foot high both before and behind, and long iron | 
with elevated edges for stirrups. Our whips were Strap* 
of braided leather, fastened to the reina of the bridlei. 
Then there was Autonio, a young Greek employed M 
teacher in one of Mr. Brewer's schools, who accompani- 
ed us in the capacity of interpreter. He was dressed in 
Turkish costume, of a muscular, well proportioned frame 
and a genuine olive complexion, n-ith keen blick eyen, 
and a graver expression of countenance than beloD|;s to 
most of his countrymen. L.ast of all came our Suriger, 
Memet, — a perfect nondescript, — a bejog who might 
easily enough have been mistaken for one of the imps of 
the lower regions, had it not been for an eternal amirk 
that was playing on his countenance. If e was Inrec >nd 
bony; his complexion a deep brown; his beard jet oUek, 
coarse and curly; and his harsh but good'Oalurad leaturw 
indicated an utter vacancy of thought He wss « Inw- 
blue Moslem. I once offered him my rxxor, at the nine 
time making a motion for him to shave. He shrugged 
up his shoulder.o, and drily pointed to a dog that wm 
standing near. At another time I motioned him tp 
sit like a Christian with one knee over tlie oilier. In IIql 
case he was less scrupulous, and made the attempt 
would first grasp one leg and then the other, exer 
himself to the utmost to bring it to the right point, I 
he was at lust compelled lo give it up for a lud buvini 

The only mode of reckoning distances in the EmS is 
by hours. The rate of travelling is regubted by the 
caravans of camels. These go about three roiiw i an h 
In travelling on horseback in Kastcm cotinir' 
rare thing to go at any other gait than that^ 
Excessive heats and stony roads are the prittdj 
irf travelling so slow. Sard is is seventeen H 

^,flinyrna, or about two days' journey. 

I \Ve had a hot and dusty, but not uninteresting ri 
(bur hours through the rich and pictumnuc »i 
Smyrna, to tho foot of Mount Sipylus. We met ■ 
passed a number of caruvans of cumnls, iH-inging the |i 
auctions of the interior lo /amir, and carrying back J 
zbandiso of thai cmp<M:«iBLa|,tf ' 
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supplies a circuit of several hundred miles with the 
various foreign commodities required for its consump- 
tion, and the whole vast amount is transported on the 
backs of camels, an animal of prodigious strength and 
endurance; and without which, in the present state 
of society in the East, it would be almost impossible 
to cany on the ordinary communications of life. In the 
course of our journey we passed one caravan of upwards 
of two hundred camels. This was made up of a great 
number of smaller caravans, accidentally united by tra- 
velling the same direction, each of which was headed 
by a jackass with a Turk mounted upon his back. The 
camels composing each of the minor caravans were 
tied to each other by means of halters fastened to the 
saddles. 



We stopped to dine at a little cafkntt at the foot of 
Sipylus. Our Surigee did not water his horses imme- 
diately, nor suffer them to stand still, but walked them 
about lor several minutes after we had dismounted. A 
Turkish cabinet is a singular affair. It is the only kind 
of public house met with in Turkey, with the exception 
of the Khan in cities. In the country, on the great cara- 
van roads, these cqfenets occur every few miles, and 
wretched as they are, the jaded traveller finds them an 
essential alleviation of the discomforts of travelling. 
They are mud or stone huts, without floors, and generally 
with only one small apartment, and little furniture except 
a number of time-tinged chibouques, a set of gilt-edged 
China coffee cups, with their little rusty metallic holders, 
and implements for preparing the precious Moslem 
beverage. In front there is usually a small platform, 
paved with round stones, and a sort of piazza commonly 
covered with the branches of trees. Here the traveller 
and the lounger recline together on dirty coarse reed 
mats, and throughout the whole wide variety of life, 
scarcely any scene could l)e selected for the canvass, 
more characteristic than those often witnessed in front of 
the little country caJineL Groups of Idle I'avka v:^caU 
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lected there at almost&llhoiirsof the day. Some of tl 
may be seen stretched upon the hard pavement, i 
locked in deep slumbers; some are sipping the jiiiM 
the plant of Mochn; otJters are whiffing away ul thl 
pipes, with an air of supreme complacency in tbemwlV 
and Htter indifference to uU the world besides; vrhilv, ] 
a comer of the platform, a party of ChriBtinnsnrvd 
ing their homely meal, each with his portion io hiB ^ 
gera, and all amusing themselves with remarks on L 
own grotesque appearance, and the lazy, inane, a< 
important airs of their Moslem neighboura. 

The Turks are a far less gloomy and Rscelic race i 
men than 1 had expected to I'md them. Gnvc, tli^l> 
fied, and reserved in their intercourse with for^guen. 
among themselves they oAen relax to ptayfulDCMi and 
familiarity. I have olten seen them in llie cufineiM, 
chatting as merrily and laughing as hcarltly, as a group 
of Christians under similar circumstances. Our Sungee 
was singing songs by the way nearly half his lime, and 
we observed the same jovial turn io many olhcm that wc 
eitlier met or passed. That the Turks arc as chrarful as 
Other nations, it would be preposterous U> asaert; but that 
they possess no social, generous, and pbyful traila, is 
equally untrue. Nor in their iatcrcour:^ with Christianv 
so far as 1 have had opportunities of oiiscrving, do tbay 
show any thing like disdain. That they feci it, CEOoat 
be doubted; but tlieir politenes* lends them to disguue 
their real sentiments, la our trip to Sardiv, we wera 
uniformly treated by them with more attonlion and ■•• 
spect than their own brethren. 



We spread our dinner upon a mat in front of 4 

.fWl, and ate as heartily and with as gcio«l a nAtAt 

httir table liad been in the saloon of a palace. Travel 

~if thoy choose to be mean enough, are not oUiged to fi_ 

their Surigecs. Ourold man always partook with ua,|| 

his whimsical apj>earanco and evcrtaKingoddilinaar' 

nJ \>s an infinite deal of amusement. Ho would i 
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but he never refused a boiled egg, a mug of lemonade, or 
a eup of the delectable liqueur. The method of making 
coflee in Turkey is the following: the coffee is ground 
fine, thrown into an open copper kettle, and the neces- 
sary quantity of water poured upon it It is then placed 
over a fire of coals and stirred till sufficiently cooked, 
when it is poured, grounds and all, into little oval cups, 
contained in metallic holders, and handed to guests or 
customers. The Turks drink it without cream or sugar. 
One soon becomes fond of cofiee prepared in this way. 



At five o'clock we set ofi'and began the ascent up the 
first ridge of Sipylus. At its summit we paused a few 
moments to enjoy the glorious prospect that met the eye 
when turned in the direction of << Ismir the Lovely," 
and then commenced descending on the opposite side. 
Soon after we left the cajenety we were joined by a 
party of five Greek merchants, who had been to Smyrna, 
and were returning to their residences near Philadelphia. 
They wore larger pantaloons and turbans, but carried no 
arms, as the Greeks in Turkey are forbidden to do so. 
They were all well formed, fine looking fellows, and as 
full of jollity as if they had always been accustomed to 
command instead of obey. One of them had an empty 
glass bottle which he would often bring to his mouth and 
make a pretence of drinking, and then smack his lips 
with an air of satisfaction, such as we may suppose lighted 
up the features of an ancient god, after he had quancd a 
cup of nectar. They bore us company all the way over 
the mountain to Magnesia, and diverted us greatly with 
Iheir merry pranks. As Mr. J. spoke modern Greek 
fluently, he had a good deal of conversation with them. 
There was no end to their talking. 

About sunset we stopped at a cafcnct near a mud-hut 
village, to rest and b;iit our horses. Our Greeks frot n 
large pan of coagulated milk, round which they all seated 
themselves on the floor, and, with wooden sjioons that 
looked as if they had not been washed for some centuries 
back, commenced hostilities upon lU 'YVvv^^ ^*vC\\ ^V»& 

14* 
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of coarse gritty bread, maile up tlie whole of ihetr mci 
but they seemed perfectly contented, and ate as gleefully 
as so many lords, sealed round a table loaded with dain- 
Ues. 

The scenery through which we passed after tcari 
the cafcntt at the foot of the mountain, was gener 
wild, rugged and broken; being made up of prccipioi 
chasms, rocks and sterihiy. Several times we hAd| 
dismount and lead our horses on account of the steept 
of the roads. We, however, passed a number of slreafl 
that flowed murmuring and meandering through nirr 
strips of verdant and cultivated land, more lovely a 
romantic from their contrast with the surrounding d 
lation. 

After evening had closed in upon us, wc procecledil 
a round trot, and between ten and eleven o'clock, arrilin 
at Magnesia, bruised and exhausted by our ride, 
stopped at the only Khan in the place, and went en 
med, Burigce, interpreter, baggage, arms, horse gear ad) 
all, into an apartment on the second floor at>aul fiflcQn 
feet square, es ftllhy as a pig-stye, and without an article 
of furniture of any kind. Here we spread our hlDak«t>, 
and stretched ourselves upon the floor, to be tormented 
by ten ibousand fleas. These animals, million* of which 
may be found in almost every bouse, arc the gnsttcsl 
drawback upon one's comfort in trvvcUin^ ii " " "" 
The natives seem scarcely to regard them as a noiai 
Our eyes " prevented llie morning," and wc were n 
peep of day. ^_ 

A Turkish Khan, or C ar n van -Sera i, as it ij indiffcr- 
rnlly entiled, is constructed in a style very similar to that 
of a Catholic ConvcnL It is built round a Urf^ opcB 
court yard, with a corridor and colonnade lu each si 
You generally enter the court through a lon|; < 
passage, with a board diran on each side, on which) 
the cool of the day, arc always seen two raws of Tui ^^ 
whiting away the idle hours with their eli-mol compfr 
Tiions, tho pi[»c and Ihc cofl'cc cup. At oi»c extremity of 
ilitf paMoge, you will see ihc propriclur. 



gnsttcsl 
Ml Em^ 
oim^H 
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cufltom, either dealing out coffee, or counting paras in 
his huge wooden shovel. All the accommodations afford- 
ed by the best Caravan-Serai are a room to sleep in, 
stables for your horses, and a cup of coffee. For provi- 
sion, bed, or blankets, the traveller would call in vain. 

The Caravan-Serai was originally a purely charitable 
establishment, enjoined by an express command of Mo- 
hammed, to facilitate the travels of pilgrims to and from 
the city of Mecca. Lodgings only were furnished, and 
the proprietors neither expected nor received any com- 
pensation, other than the benedictions and prayers of the 
devotees, who honoured them with their company, the 
approbation of the Prophet, and the smiles of Allah. In 

Process of time gratuities were offered and accepted. 
'hese came at length to be a matter of course, and at 
1 present, though no demand is made, and the traveller is 
eft to pay according to his own sense of propriety, the 
keeper of a Khan in Turkey expects his reward as much 
as an inn-keeper in Christian Europe. 

We took advantage of the cool of the morning to 
ascend the ancient Acropolis, which rises to a height of 
several hundred feet back of the town. Wc found no 
antiquities there of any interest, but the view it afforded, 
was an ample compensation for our toils. At our feet 
lay the city with its innumerable minarets, reflecting the 
earliest rays of the sun, and beyond it stretched in either 
direction the immense Vale of the Hermus; whose wind- 
ings could be distinctly traced for many miles in succes- 
sion. 

Magnesia is the capital of a Pachalic of the same name, 

?ivemed by the family of Oglou, so distinguished in 
urkish annals, and whose military virtues Byron has 
celebrated in his " Bride of Ahydos." It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the rei^n of Tiberius, and rebuilt by 
order of that Emperor. Nenr it is the battle-ground, 
where Antiochus was defeated bv the Romans. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain the true number of inhabitants. By 
some, its population is siid to e({iial that of Smyrna, while 
by others, it is brougiit down to a moiety of Unit luuulier. 
It covers a great extent of lerriloTy , \au\. >\\^ \v5\mra "w^ 
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generally low, and the population apparently much l< 

dense than that of its neighbour and rival. Its streets 

arc much meaner, narrower and more filthy than those 



» 



of Smyrna. Its mosques, hi 
and are said greatly to surpass 
itfty. We tried to get admiasii 
fer the most beautiful, but it wa 
ing. 



lumenKU^ 
a beauty those of I' " ^ 
I to the one that p 
too early in the n 



Having diminished somewhat the contents of our p 
vision hag, a liltle after nine o'clock, we mounted a^ 
and set off. The terrible bruising of the preceding day 
had made its so sore that it was sometime before we 
began to enjoy our ride. On our right we had the lofty 
range of SipyJus, and on our left the extensive and fertile 
valley of the Sarabat* About an hour beyond Magncfia, 
we had the gratiRcation of discovering that natural pbe- 
nomeaon on the side of Mount Sipylus, which, from it* 
resemblance to the shape of a woman in distnrM, canseil 
the ancient poets to make lliis tlie scene uf lli« metamor- 
phose of Niobe into a stone; and the rock in which the 
resemblance exists, or the peculiar reflerlion of light that 
occasions the illusion, which ever it may be, since the 
days of Homer down to the present time, ha* been known 
by the name of "The Niobe." Some time after this, 
we passed another natural curiosity in iJie side of ibe 
mountain, neai'cr to the highway. It was a figure in a 
niche, strikingly similar to an Egyptian mummy id ■ 
nrcophagus. 

' In tho course of our morning ride, we stt^ped lo'd 
I' pose beneath the spreading branches of an aged j' 
I 4ne, that friend of the weary traveller in iho hot dim 
■ of the East It was by one of those fountains, so conn 
i so necessary, along the public roods of Asia ] 
me passage from the Koran is usually engrareo on fl 
Biwdely sculptured stones of which ihry arc constni 
|. atid tlius, while ttiv water lliat ooxes ttirough the oriH 
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enables the Mussulman to perform his customary ablu- 
tions, the words of the Prophet guide his meditations, 
and prepare him for the worship of the all-powerful 
Allah. 

In the afternoon we passed a company of Turkomans, 
who had pitched their goats' hair tents along the margin 
of a branch of the Hermus. These are a sort of Nomades, 
who, when they tire of one place, bind their tents upon 
the backs of their mules, and, with their flocks and herds 
and wives and little ones, wander till they find another 
that suits their fancy better. They are far behind the 
Turks in civilization. They came out from their tents 
and stopped us to inquire if we wished to purchase any 
of their horses. These are an article in which they deal 
more extensively than any other. 

We arrived at Cassaba, a miserable Turkish town, 
containing about five thousand inhabitants, at six o'clock, 
P. M. Something like two-thirds of the population are 
Turks, and the remainder is divided between Jews, 
Greeks and Armenians. The houses are built of mud 
and small unwrought stones, only one story high, and 
without any windows in front Most of the streets, 
Ihrough which we passed were flooded with water. 
We rode into the court yard of the Khan, dismounted, 
and were shown into an apartment, where our accom- 
modations and comforts were much the same as on the 
preceding night. We sent out for a bottle of wine, but 
found it such execrable stuff that we could not drink it 

We took a stroll through the town, and stepped in to 
see the Greek church. The priests np|)earod gratified 
at our visit, and invited us into their house. There we 
were treated to sweetmeats and cordial. Cassaba is 
famed all over the East for the excellence of its melons. 
In the evening, one of Antonio's friends, who resi- 
ded there, politely brought us one that had l)een kept 
over winter. It had lost mucli of its flavour, but was 
still pleasant to the taste, and we ate it as a curiosity. 



Our old friends, the fleas, were c\v\\Vft ^^XosVcv^^^'^r 
Malm aa elsewhere, and aomcwhaV \MifaTCi ^v^^v^^-^ ^^ 
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were up and on our way. We hreakfaflted at ihe t 
net of Achmct Leigh, a young, intelligent, fine loold 
Turk, to whom we carried some Greek books, — a p 
sent from Mr. Brewer. His establishment, waa i 
extensive, and kept much neater, tlian any we hai) h^ 
fore seen, and the accommodations it afTordcil were pro- 
portionably improved. He amused us witJ) playing Ml 
the Turkish guitar, an instniment somewhat similar ta_ 
the Italian, hut with fewer strings and of much i 
workmanship. Its tones were very fme, but of litf 
compass or variety. The Turks assembled there a 
ed delighted with the music, but it would havo pun 
a Rossini to discover any thing like n regular t 

We set off from Achmet's cajentt about eight o'cltM 
and a little before ten, crossed the golden-sanded Pac' 
lus, and found ourselves among the ruins of a oity, i 
the glory of Asia Minor, and llie scat of ncheft, luxi 
refmement and power, — a city, whose annals, exta 
ing through a long succession of ages, from their div 
sity, splendour and importance, impart to the spot d 
which it stood, an interest such as belongs to few oik 
on the globe. The names of Halyaltes, Criraiwi, Cyi 
Xerxes, Alexander, Seleucus, Antiocbus, AdrUo, A 
tonine, and numerous others, whose histories «ra M 
woven with that of Sardis, give rise to a«sociaUoius ij 
various and absorbing. 

' It was a burning day, hut we nevertheless dete 

jMt to forego the pleasure of the view from the topd 

ancient Acropolis. The rock on which it wn 

jutlieast of the ruinH, and its perpendicular cleviUMt 

mot be less than from eight tu ten hundred feet. It 

of a triangular shape, and its outlines arc i 

wild and craggy. That the Lydians i 

;lected to fortify it on the outside, on accoant of ll 

iposed impossibility of scaling it, does not s 

ndcrful, and how the soldiers of Cyrus ercr founct i| 

means of climbing up in that part, it is difficult lo a ' 

ceive. In those parts of the bill which were V 

&^' ru I lire, fortifications were planted at different p 

UKeiii, consideraWc tcn[\4\n» oC vthiel^ 

\bie. 7'hose iwrtions oi V.\»« vs-aWs >!u)>. ^ 
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of mamive construction, and appear to have been built 
almost wholly of ruins. In many places we saw entire 
tunbours of columns, and large fragments of entablature. 

Parts of the ascent we found exceedingly dangerous. 
In some places, we could keep from fallingonly by clinging 
to the shrubbery that had inserted itself among the crags 
of the mountain. The view we had on reaching the sum- 
mit was indeed magnificent It is one of the most exten- 
sive and diversified that a traveller ever enjoys; — em- 
bracing the vast and fertile plains of Sardis and Mag- 
nesia, watered by the Hermus, the Pactolus and other 
classic streams, — the snowy summits of Mount Tmolus, 
glittering through an atmosphere of ethereal purity, — 
Uie Gygaean Lake, its waters quiet and placid as the 
slumbers of infancy ; and the extensive burying ground 
of the Lydian Kings, lifting its green and pensive Tu- 
muli, in beautiful relief, from the level soil that sur- 
rounds them. Among tlie Tumuli may be distinguished 
that of Halyattes, father of Croesus, which is nearly a 
mile in the circumference of its base and of proportional 
dimensions in other respects, and which Herodotus 
claaaea with the Pyramids of Egypt and the Colossus of 
Rhodes 

At the foot of the Acropolis, and not far from the 
hanks of the Pactolus, are the ruins of the temple of Cy- 
bele. The sight of these splendid remains would of 
themselves repay the toils and privations of a long jour- 
ney through the heart of Turkey. Only two entire 
columns are standing, but the harmonious proportions 
and exquisite finish of their capitals, and entablature, 
being one of the very few perfect specimens of the Ionic 
order left, afford a pleasure of the purest and liveliest 
kind. They are of coarse white marble, without flut- 
ings, and about six and a half feet in diameter. Their 
height, acconiing to the true proportions of the order, 
cannot be less than fifty feet, but soil has been formed 
over Uie foundations of the temple to the depth of twen- 
ty odd feet Portions of other columns wei*e standing, 
«nd prodigious piles of fragments were scattered about in 
the vicinity. 
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The other remains at Sardis are considerably exU 
sive, but they consist priDcipally of undisiingutAhj' 
masses of rubbish. There is a pile of ruins p 
8S those of one of the seven churches of Asi: 
strong suspicion from which one cannot escape that they 
are apocryphal, destroys in a great measure the pie*- 
sure he would otherwise feel in contemplating ibnn. 
The ruin that passes under llic name of the palaecfl' 
Croesus, is better preserved than any other exc^l t 
temple, and was evidently 3 building of great i 
cence, and of prodigious extent and solidity; 
whether it was really the palace of the richest of 1 
nsrchs, or a gymnasium, or a public bath-house, caoM 
at this time of day be determined. 

Near the site of Ihe ancient city there is a little v 

lage of wretched huts, and these, wilhafewTurkomans* 
tents pitched on the banks of the Pactolus, were the only 
vbible representiitivc of the life and hustle and eager 
activity of the Lydian Capital and the seat of an Kast« 
Satrup. 

We dined under a plane tree near l>iat beautiful riv| 
which once flowed over saniis of gold, and 
down our sea-biscuit and cold tongue with copiM 
dranghts of its crystal waters. We bid adieu to Sur 
a little after three o'clock, and arrived at Casaaba i 
same evening after dark. We were followed thrc 
the atrecis by a bevy of dogs, so ferocious in their loot 
and so licrce in their barkings, tliot wc rode in * state oi 
real apprehension. Large companies of Turks wcrv 
seated tn ihe slrecU in front of the coflee-hMues, aniJ 
engaged in their custumnry employments. 

The nest morning at totir o'clock we Pel oS, aod 
returned to Smyrna by a dilfcrent route. Wo si 
there nliout an hour before sunset, and were welcome d 
our friends with a great many kind inquiries and c 
gratulations. 



On the twenlieil) of Ihe month wc got under 
" ' t ant iBchor in the bay 



imT ad 
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Vourla. Here we spent three days in watering ship. 
We paid a visit to the Island of Clazomene, on which 
there once stood a rich, refined, and populous city, 
famous for having been the birth-place of Anaxagoras, 
the first philosopher who entertained and taught any 
thing like correct notions of the Deity. The most in- 
teresting remains are the ruins of a mole, built by Alex- 
ander the Great The other relics consist of a few 
foundations of houses, and immense quantities of fine 
fragments of marble and terra cotta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On Wfdncsday, the Iwcnly-fiflh of May, Die Bo! 
and ConstellatioD weighed anchor and oUxnl out to i 
TTie wind, as usual in the Bay of Smyrna, blew fro 
points of the compass in the course of sn hoitr. 
progress was slow during the night, but on the followid 
morning, a favourable breeze sprang up, and we had' 
delight^! dny's sail. Wc left Ipaara on our left early * 
the day. The late revolution has glvtn a mclanef 
celebrity and interest to this rocky little island, 
few yeai-s ago, it was inhabited by one of the i 
enterprizing, intelligent, and thrifty communttics t 
met with in the East. lis women were distio^ishM 
for their beauty, spnghtliiiess and modesty. It wm the 
birth-place of the modern Tliemistocles — the gcnrraua 
and heroic Cannns. The canvass of its little navy n" 
merchantmen whitened every part of the Black St*, n 
Archipelago, and the Mediterranean; and the shop* fl 
warehousea of its merrliBnts were enriched by the c 
inerce which it carried on witli the countries b ' _ 
upon these sens. It was, in short, one of tltc few pboa 
in the Turkish dominions, inhabited cxelusiTctir by 
Greeks, where pro.<<perity and conlentmenl had nuoB (1 
^^scendanta of Lconidas forget that they were alv 
rSut one night was sufllcicnt for Turkic feroe='- 
**destroy the result of so many years of commercial 
prise. The city was reduced to a heap 
iahiibitanl!* were i-ilher masMcred ordriv 
and the island abandoned to solitude and 

About sunMt wc entered ihc Doria V ^ 
Negropont and Androa. The breeze soon died 
:< calm, and wc had nothing to do but to fca«t 
^■jtmc aailaaichicaa beaulv of a. ui oo oli ^ tl 
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ancient Sunium — now Cape Colonna — ^was far astern, and 
the ruins of the temple of Minerva appeared like a white 
speck on the horizon. Hydra was on our starboard bow. ' 
This island was so rocky and barren that the ancient 
Greeks, with all their enterprise, never attempted to 
make a settlement uf>on it There is, in effect, scarcely 
soil enough uf>on it to give sustenance to a blade of grass. 
Yet in the dark periods of Turkish oppression, Liberty y 
to adopt the eloquent expression of one of its own dis- 
tinguished sons, selected it for an asylum^ and the town 
built upon its harbour is now the most opulent, flourish- 
ing and beautiful in Greece. There are some edifices in 
it, said to rival the splendour of European palaces. 
Spezzia is a few miles beyond Hydra, and at the en- 
trance of the Argolic Gulf. Most of its surface admits 
of being cultivated. The green hills and valleys that 
compose its coast, on which could be seen a few com- 
fortable looking villages and farm-houses, presented a 
refreshing contrast to the wild rocks and utter desola- 
tion, which form the only features in the scenery of 
Hydra. It is also a place of no small commercial and 
political importance. In these two islands was concen- 
trated the most vigorous opposition to the government 
of Capodistrias: but of this more hereafter. 

We were becalmed, as usual, in the evening, just in 
the entrance of the Gulf. We had the land breeze in the 
night, but could not make much progress by beating; 
and the sea breeze did not spring up till after breakfast 
the following morning. It is surprising with how much 
regularity the land and sea breezes blow in every port 
in the Archipelago. The former usually sets in about 
ten o'clock, A. M., and blows with considerable frash- 
nesB till towards sunset, when it dies away to a dead 
calm. This lasts till nine or ten in the evening, when 
the sea breeze starts up, and continues till about day- 
break on the following morning. This, in summer, is 
the usual course of things, and the exceptions to it arc 
extremely rare. During the whole of tlic four months 
that the Constellation was up the Arches, I scarcely rc- 
colleet a failure of this regular Buccft^v^vi qI 'vc^cn^'ei v\^ 
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outbats, as they are called, in any of the ports that 1 
visited. 

It was a heauUfiil day towards the end of the i 
beautlfti] of months, that we sailed up that Gulf, whl 
was ploughed by the first vessel that bore an Egj-p' 
colony to tiie shpres of Greece, and wbose waters v 
once gay with the proud ships of Agametnuoa. 
left the little town of Astros, with its grove of orn ^ 
trees, beneath whose sliade the second Coneress of 
modern Greece held its deliberations, on our left, aiul 
dashed along through the classic waves, amid scenes cm* 
bracing every variety of beauty, from the loveliest pic- 
turesfjuc to the wildest sublimity, till the Pidamcdi of 
Napoli. the Acropolis of Ar^s, and the rich plain of the 
Argolide,backedtjy its amphitheatre of mountains of 
breccia, were distinctly visible from the deck of our M 
A little after twelve o'clock, meridian, wc ancl)ore«ljl 
below the cliff called Ihkhali which entirely cuts 
view of ihe town as you approach it from ks. Wc 
within a few miles of the Lake of Leriia and the 
of Argos, Mycenae and Tirynthus. In such a pi 
whose heart would not rise to his mouth, and wl 
pulse could fail to beat quicker and stronger tliwi 
wont? What mind could resist tho magic inHuenm of 
such names as those of Hercules, Donnuv, Inachus, lo, 
Acrisius, Dansse, Alcmeon, Amphitrion, Felops, Alrim, 
Agamemnon, Perseus, Clylemnestra, Iphteenix, and a 
host of others not less dislinguisbod, with w-fiich this re> 
gion in inscparablyassociatod? The shades of these iltos- 
trious personages, whose memory is ombalmed in dcaih- 
less song, seem still to haunt Ihe places, which their own 
virtues or their crimes have rendered objects of <ucfa 
thrilling interest. May 1 not rather nay that the 
of these places annihilalcs time, that the fktions of p 
and the records of remote history seem tu be recli^ 
and the spectator almost fancies himself actually 
ncssing scenes, which have ])crhaps never had an < 
cnce but in the imagination of the wandering bard> 

On ihe day of our arrival I did got pr -*- — 
abMndoaed myaelf to tt* wwitfa«i%lMch ll 
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where the Catholic religion prevails, the Sabbath is in- 
deed a day of rest from labour, but of abandonment to 
every species of amusement and pleasure. The public 
promenade without the walls of the cit}^, of a Sunday 
evening, used to remind me of the Villa Reale at Na- 
ples. The view presented by the former is, if possible, 
even gayer than that of the latter. The number of rich- 
ly mounted horsemen, arrayed in their Albanian cos- 
tumes of red caps, variegated jackets and frocks of 
snowy whiteness, give to liie scene an air of indescriba- 
ble animation and gayety. Temporary booths, covered 
with the boughs of trees, are erected along the road, 
where cakes, coffee, ice creams, lemonades, &c., arc re- 
tailed. Multitudes of the people go singing by the way, 
and in a little village about half a mile beyond the town, 
music and dancing are rife in almost every house. The 
coffee-houses both here and in the city are crowded with 
card parties, playing for amusement. Such is the pic- 
ture of a Sabbath in Napoli di Romania. 



Napoli has improved infinitely since the close of the 
late war, if the accounts of travellers, who visited it 
about that time, are to be relied on. Many of the old 
Turkish houses have been torn down, and elegant stone 
buildings, after tlie European st^^lc of architecture, have 
been erected in their stead. Some entire streets have 
been formed in this way. These are handsomely gra- 
velled, and kept tolerably clean. They would not dis- 
credit any city in Europe. Changes of this kind arc 
constantly taking place. Many new buildings were go- 
ing up when we were there. By far the largest part of 
the town, however, is miserably built, and extremely 
filthy. The streets arc narrow, irregular, crowded and 
unwholesome. Coffee-houses are the most numerous 
class of buildings, and the most fashionable places of re- 
sort On holidays they are literally thronged, and at 
no time do they have occasion to complain of a want of 
custom. The principal refreshments that they afford 
•re et^he, ice creams and lemonades. *IVv^ ^v^^ vcw»r;- 
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ments are billiards and c&rda. Of both the Greeks a 
excessively fond, but of the latter almost to madneaa. 
There are six churches in Napoli, but none of them are 
worthy of a particular description. They are ivretchet* 
hovels> whose only decorations are tasteless carrin, 
and gilded daubs. The public houses have not tnM 
attractions for epicures. Their cooking is execrable, i 

Napoli is Uie most important niililar)' post in tire 
It is capable of being made a second Gibraltar, but 1 
works are at present greatly out of repair. There i 
three batteries on the sea wall, called /a Satterie d 
Cinque Peres, la Batterie de la Terre, and la Bait 
rie de la Mer. The first is so called from the circ 
stance of its formerly mounting five superb Vcnet 
sixty pounders. The necessities of the revolution hff 
caused these, as well as nearly all the other brass pie 
in the country, to be removed for the purpose of o 
verting them into money. This battery at pre 
mounts nine pieces of various calibres. It cummi 
the approach to the town by sea. The Sea Uattery hi 
twenty-fivc embrasures, but no cannon mounted. WjB 
in the enclosure of this baltcry are the arsenal and n "* 
tary workshops. My guide, olthough one of the p 
feasors in the military school, could not tell me the n 
her of stands of arms in the arsenal, but 1 Judged fro 
their appearance that there must have hven about eig 
thousand. The Land Battery has twenty embrasureB, F 
no pieces mounted. It is designed to command the d 
proath lo the town hy land between the hay and 1 
rock Pulainedi. There are also mililnry works on tlie 
cliff of Ihkhali, which rises to the southward of the town. 
But the glory of Napoli as a military post, ia the tow* 
ering rock of the Palamedi, whifh completely ■ 
mands ihc town and the approach to it in every < 
rcction. It is from eight hundred to one Ihomand i 
high, and nearly perpendicular on the side faiCifiK t 
sea. Here therefore tlierc is no iier.CMity for artiilcial 
bulwarks On the opposite side there is a waif about 
■ly feet in height, and ten in thickncw. It haa a 

<t miaiy embrasures for caaT\on, au& Xoa^-^vaWa whl 
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such classic regions and the anticipation of a visit to 
them could not fiul to awaken. Images of the heroism, 

Snius and taste of the ancient Greeks, as displayed in 
eir wars, their poetry, their philosophy, and their 
sculpture, sprang up in throngs, as if evoked from 
their repose hy some wizard power. But I thought 
of the degeneracy of modern times, and the comparison 
filled me with mortification. I could not but breathe an 
earnest ppty^r to Heaven that the descendants of Leoni- 
das and Themistocles might be wholly and for ever freed 
from the iron despotism of the barbarous Othman; and 
that the land where the Morning Stars of Poetry first sang 
together, might again be made to echo with strains^ sweet 
and sublime as those which charmed into mildness the 
fury of the tiger, converted to delighted compliance the 
else relentless rigour of the King of Hell, and caused as- 
sembled millions to rend the heavens with their acclama- 
tions amid the clifis of Delphi, and along the vales of Elis. 
Oh! who can think of the beings, airy and graceful as the 
genius that created them, that once peopled every moun- 
tain and valley, every cliff and fountain, every grove and 
grotto in Greece, and not sigh at the thought that her 
mountains are no longer the abodes of Divinities, nor her 
▼alleys hung with ^olian harps; that the shepherd wa- 
ters his flock without knowing that Naiads and Goddesses 
ODce bathed their celestial forms in the stream that mur- 
murs at his feet; that the groves where Diana pursued 
the chase have been levelled with the earth; and that 
grottoes in the green day-spring of the imagination, form- 
ed by fisury fingered nymphs into rustic palaces, are now 
the lurking places of the lawless Klepht, or afford a pre- 
carious shelter to wretches who have no where else to lay 
their heads. 



Early on the following morning, the twenty-eighth 
of the month, I was ashore at the capital of modem 
Greece ; — by the Greeks called, as anciently, Nauplia — 
by the Franks, Napoli di Romania. It is aot a. ^lacA oC 
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touch commerce at present, but it presents a hasy, 1 
ling appearance. As its limits arc small, the population 
is very dense, and the restless, active disposition of the 
Greeks makes them appear to be full of business. On a 
gala day, it is as gay as any city in France or Italy. Tbo 
population, amounting to about twelve thousand souU, 
is entirely Greek, and most of them wear the Albanian 
costume, that gayest and most graceful of Oresses. 
consists of a tight jacket, extending down to the i 
and curiously ornamented .with lace and Deedle-work|| 
a pair of pantalets that set to the skin and are freqaet _ 
ornamented la the same way, a white ruffle round tiMI 
neck, and a frock of white muslin, gathered full round 
the waist, and estending somewhat below tlie knees in 
a thousand gracefully swelling folils, A pairof cloth«| 
morocco slippers well adjusted to the foot, and ■ i 
flannel cap, with a flat top and a huge silk tawel <I 
ling behind, complete the lout rnncmble; ami ' 
the person of a Greek is set off with one of the \iam 
eomest of these dresses, and he is mounted on a spirited 
charger, richly canarisoncd, all his wants are ntisfied. 
His bliss admits of no augmentation. Tho ladies of |1 
higher classes fulloW) in Uieir dresses, the fasbiooM 
Paris. I naw some who were quite pretty, but gcnem 
they have greatly degenerated in Iwouty from their ■ 
cestont. A counterpart to the Trojan war is aot Ija 
to occur in modern times. But the men of Groeoe | 
tnodels of manly beauty; and most of litem i 
sively vain of their personal appcaraoco. They I 
themselves like women in lliis countr)-, and (heir dna* 
is so contrived as to display tho minutest pro[ioniotis of 
a form of the most i)Crfuct .lymmutry and grace. Their 
physical constitution is as elastic, as their intellectial i> 
versatile and gay. 1'hc harmonious dcvclupctneat of 
their muscles, the graceful expansion of (heir clw»is, a 
the lofty expression of their large dark cyrs, nuke tl 
appear like n race of men fitlKd to rule rather T 
oiiey — to be masters, instead of slaves. 
I h»vo 5pokoR of tlw ^y ai>peanmce of Napoli o 
day. In countries where >iui VjtcA., i- ~-" 
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out number for the use of musketry. Within the enclo- 
sure are eight larse stone cisterns, and as these are sup- 
plied from the rams that fall on the top of the rock, no 
garrison that might be necessary to defend the place, 
would ever suffer from the want of water. But this for- 
tress, notwithstanding it is so extensive, and capable of 
being made impregnable, would, in its present condi- 
tion, be of very litUe service in the event of war. Not 
more than sixty pieces of cannon of all kinds and sizes 
are to be found in it, and most of them are mounted on 
carriages that would not stand the wear of a half dozen 
fires. When I visited it, the garrison consisted of only 
three companies of eighty men each, commanded by a 
c^>tain, lieutenant and sublieutenant I carried a letter 
of introduction to one of the lieutenants, a young Ger- 
man officer, by whom I was politely received. His 
wife was a Greek lady, a native of Missolonghi, and pre- 
sent at the ever memorable siege and ever-to-be-lament- 
ed fall of that proud-spirited city. She spoke Italian a 
little^ but was so diffident of her ability to speak it cor- 
rectly, that I did not succeed in drawing her into a con- 
versation. According to the usual custom among the 
Greeks, sweetmeats were served, and then pipes were 

brought in and offered us. Dr. was opposed to 

this custom of treating visiters to sweetmeats, as they 
always make the whole company use the same spoon. 
The public Penitentiary of Greece is within the fortress 
of the Palamedi. It is an immense building, with walls 
of prodigious thickness, and from forty to sixty feet in 
height About forty prisoners were confined within its 
cells when we were there. A short time previous, one 
poor fellow had attempted to escape by throwing him- 
self from the top of the wall, to which, somehow or 
other, he had managed to climb. His body was dread- 
fully mangled by the fall, and he died in three days. 

'Hiere are no remains of antiquity at Napoli, except 
a soull fragment of the walls of the ancient city, con- 
structed in the second style of Cyclopian masonry. It is 
■eeDf as you approach the town, near the water's edge on 
tbe cliff of Ihkhali. Pausanias says thaX^ ^n«^ vol b\& 
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time, Naitplia wds ultcrlf desolate, 4 
mains except porlions of the vvullii, then 
of Neptunr., and the fountain KanatlK 
BCCUBtomed to bathe, once a year ta^ 
loveliness. The temple has entil 
the fountain may still be seen, ab( 
Uic city, and near the little vilhi 
visit to it in company witli Mr. . 
C. of tlie Conatellalion. Wc chi 
times, and, having searched mot 
success, we were about divine U 
of the men wlio were with iisjum 
near an old dilapidalcd chapol held 
us that the " water" for which 1 
underneath. We immediately ( 
moving the stone, which they s' 
minutes. We then descended fa 
placed in a shelving position, ton 
pure as crystal and of delicious 1 
wash the limbs and assuage tNr 
KanaUios still gushes up fsova its 
Juno lives only in poetry. Ab tl 
desses to appropriate its waters, I 
Ijtans have constructed an aqot 
their own abodes, there to be ap] 
poses {pro pudor!) of boiling p 
urchins. 

Area presented a lively, bustl 
the day we visited it. Almontti 
well women as men, were collet 
of the village, and engaged h 
their yearly crops. Their mod«-|| 
commalious snot is selected, th« jT 
the soil, and the earth is tlicn h 
grain in sheaves is tlirown ( 
vices of BSses, horses and cattle ■) 
tread it out. Club.i, used by men oaT 
times also cmplnycd fur the same pui 

n uf winnowing and siflinj^ like t 
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Mentioned by some of 
i of considerable 
m, but they appeared 

jsterile, and but lit- 
villages in it, and 
After leaving Kour- 
^derable magnitude 
Knolls co- 
B stunted shrubbery, 
tous sides, made up 
hvingrode for about 
sting in themselves 
ended the last ele- 
^«nd obtained our first 
wlis, its isthmus, its 
mountains of North- 
> clothed in eternal 
ll describe the magic 
I warning — no gradual 
■orious Hccne burst at 
I B few moments to 
Udescent towards that 
_ rdcd as Uie most fer- 
£l!» eye of the Greek 
l4btincUon. Wo were 
MBg Corinth. It was n 
if and we slopped near 
b •( Uie only public house 
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Works on military science are interspersed throu^ al 
the years, and several hours each day are devoted to ai 
dve military exercises. The young gentlemen exhibited! 
themost gratifying proofs of their inlelligeuce, and of fl 
good use they make of the opportunitic« ihey enjoy. 
IS to be hoped that this Academy will continue to ah 
largely in the fostering care of the pivernmcnl, and tl 
through its instrumentality a body of Intelli^nl, w 
disciplined, patriotic and efficient ofliccrs may bo raia| 
up to answer the demands of the stal« in limes of C 
gency. 

There is also at Napoli a public school for boys, e 
blished three years before our visit there, and conduel 
on the Lancasterian system, or, as it is called in Gm 
the plan of mutual inntruction. An iotelU^nt i 
amiable young gentleman, by the name of Alcxux 
D'Say, is at the head of it. It is composed of about 1) 
hundred scholars, divided into eight classes. I'hcy M^^ 
of all ages from five to fifteen, and a mure sprighlly, II^ 
telligcnl, industrious and orderly collection of boys I 
have never seen. Some of them looked us if they h 
intellects and souls to rival the heroes from wham t 
,are descended. I was delighted with the perfect »yi 
[Of discipline which prevailed in the hcIiooL K 
■eholar attended to his own business alone, and all ■ 
nl movements had the regularity and prectsinn of 
chinery. Each of the boys had a port-folio slunj; o 
his shoulders, and an ink<hom inserted in Dm; ginll« that 
•urrounded his waist. The ivolls of the Khuol-ro«n_ 
were covered with cards, containing elcmentuy i 
,4n large capitals. The principal studies «re re 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, drawing, saeml uid p 
ftinc history and ancient (Ireelt. The faciiUy of i 
Greeks for acquiring knowleilge, and the conMOUCnt 
rapid progress made by Ihc children in the Kcquintioa 
of il. would scarrely be believed by any one who bat 
never seen them, A few months are sufficient to o 
lliem to read with perfect fluency, and to write ilni 
lyJtb the raati and cIcukUCB of s siutfiTi ""d in tbiSM 
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Lancasterian school at NapoH, which had been in opera- 
tion only three years, I saw specimens of drawing that 
would have done credit to the academies of Italy. But 
in this, as well as all the other schools in Greece, there 
was a great deficiency of books. The missionary press 
at Malta has done much towards supplying the demand, 
and I trust that the conductors of that now established at 
Athens by the Episcopalians, will have a special eye to 
that important object 

About a month before our arrival at Napoli, a classi- 
cal school had been established there. It numbered 
eighty scholars, chiefly young gentlemen from the high- 
er classes of society. The principal studies pursued by 
them were the ancient Greek classics, geography, math- 
ematics and astronomy. I heard the class in astronomy 
recite, and such intense interest as the pupils exhibited 
I have rarely witnessed. One of them disputed a pro- 
position in the lesson relating to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and boldly joined issue with his teach- 
er on the point in question. The discussion was long, 
bold and animated; and the result was a complete vic- 
tory on the part of the teacher. When the young scep- 
tic was forced to strike his colours to the power of truth, 
a murmur of approbation ran through the class, and the 
master doubtless gained mucli in tlie estimation of his 
pupils. This is an exemplification of that insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and that untiring eagerness in the 
pursuit of it, so characteristic of the modern Greeks. 
Anciently it was said of them by one who had ample 
means of knowing, '^ the Greeks seek after wisdom," 
and the same trait is not less prominent in their charac- 
ter in our own times. 

The buildings occupied by the two last mentioned 
■ehools were formerly mosques. It is gratifying to be- 
hold these temples of a false religion now appropriated 
to such noble purposes. Their walls and vaulu were 
hung with festoons of flowers, which filled the air with 
fragrance, and gave the apartments a cheerful and lively 
appearance. During the Carnival they are converted 
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into ball-rooms, and the gloomy rites of IsJamism iHu 
gotten amid the gny festivities of the Grecian dance. 1 



The political state of Greece, at the lime of oar vii 
was verging towards a revolution. The true frtendfi 
liberty and public order could not conlemplale it 
much satisfaction. One province was in actual r 
and some of the others were not in a mucli better slate. 
The opposition to the government was strong and gene- 
ral. On our arrival in Greece, the first persons with 
whom I came in contact were for the most pari govern- 
tnent men, and I was led to believe tliat the adminiftr*- 
tion of Capodistri.is was generally acceptable to tJie jjeo- 
ple; but in diverging from the Capital, no matter in what 
direction, I found that the spirit of discontent and mi 
muring increased. I soon saiv enough to convinc* 
that Capodtstrias would not, probably, complete the i 
of administration for which he had been appaJnlCid, 
I did not anticipate his removal precisely in the way in 
which it has since taken place. The opnosilion ninn> 
bered such men as Miaulis, Tombazi, Mavrocordi 
Canaris, Conduriotti, Gen. Church, and almost all the i 
cers ofthe Navy en masse. The marrow of the oppowi 
was in Hydra and Spezzia. In the former place Mirt 
larly, they set the government at defiance, and lauKl 
ils edicts to scorn. To read the Apollo, a paper ptibTish- 
cd in that island in modern Greek, was mode a capitil 
offence. The charges made by the opposition afpioit 
Capodistrias were principallj' tliese: — stuhncrvieDcy ^ 
Russia, abolition of the freedom of the press, enibex 
ment of the public treasures, and the cmploymeni 
bribes and menaces to comtpt and overawe the Irgi 
tive and judicial authorities of the conntr)-. Of Uie truth 
of tlie first uf these charges there is little reason to doubt. 
The Russian, fleet lay for years in succeMioRtOfftbolowm 
of Napoli, or in some of llie neighbouring |>url8, lo a\ 
awe, as was confidently asserted and almost uniw 
bclievedi (he Greek nation; and immense sums of 
1 time to time, mnB[n\Ue& ^m 
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to hj8 quondam secretary. The second charge was not 
denied. The edict in relation to the Apollo was a suf- 
ficient proof of it: but that was not all. A respectable 
Greek undertook to establish a political paper at the seat 
of Grovernment He purchased a press and types, rented 
a house, and had got every thing in readiness to commence 
business; when he was surprised by a military visit, and 
still more so at a demand that every thing connected 
with his establishment should be surrendered. To an 
inquiry upon what authority such a demand was 
made ? — the only answer he received was, that it was 
by superior authority. It may, however, well be ques- 
tioned whether entire liberty of the press in Greece be 
advisable or desirable in the present state of afiairs there. 
To refute the third charge, the friends of Capodistrias 
appealed triumphantly to the circumstance of his hav- 
ing spent a private fortune after his arrival in Greece. To 
this the hostile party opposed the alleged fact of his hav- 
ing expended large sums of the public money witliout ac- 
counting for them otherwise than by placing them under 
the general head of extraordinary expenses. It may be 
further added that power is sweeter than riches, and in 
the employment of his own fortune, he may have been 
influenced by motives of the purest selfishness — to con- 
firm and perpetuate his authority. In confirmation of 
the fourth charge, I was assured by an English lawyer 
resident at Argos, that no decision could be obtained in 
any court in favour of a man known to be obnoxious to 
the President. Whether all tliese charges were true, I 
cannot know; but I do know that they were generally 
believed by the Greek people. It would, however, be 
unjust to deny that Capodistrias did much to promote 
civilization; that his efiorts were unwearied to facilitate 
intercourse between difTcrcnt parts of the republic by 
the suppression of piracy and robbery; that he gave to 
the cause of education the countenance and support of an 
enlightened and patriotic statesman; and finally, tliat he 
introduced something like order and efficiency into the 
Administration of public affairs. These are, without 
doubt, legitimate titles to honourable faxa^*,>Q^aX&»B^'viassL^ 
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that curse and scour|i;e of the human race, has powei 
blacken the most generous and deacrving actions, 
the whole, the adminislnition of Cnpodistriaa was p 
good and partly bad; and it is not uncharitable U 
Ueve that, had the Greeks been a better people, ho w 
have been a betler ruler. He certainly was not cu 
for a despot, and if circiimslauccs caused him someti^ 
to act tyrannically, let us remember the story of ihe oi 
generous and amiuble Hazael, and learn to pity wld 
we censure. 

The President, Go^•erno^ of the city, and most of^ 
officers of Ihe government visited our slii)), while 
at Napoli. Capodistrias gave a splendid entcrtainm 
at his palace, at which, however, i had not the ' 
of being present. When wc were at Napoli in 
called oit him in company with the Captajn and Pun 
Ho was a man of the most captivatine manner? i 
easy conversation. 1 judged him to be about nixty-l 
years of age. He was railier above the ordinary s 
with a high forehead, grey hair, Inrgc dsrk greyish eyes, 
long fenlurea, an intelligent but cui-e-wurn uxiin--^i'j(i of 
countenance, and a form perfectly ?ymme(nc-al and 
graceful. His dress was as plain as the simplen r 
Ucan could have desired it; and his oalacc was of ( 
construction, and plainly rurnishctl. Il is true I 
giionla were stationed nt the entrance — a regit \ 
tion — but this was rendered ncccjtfary by ihc chi 
of the people and the sUile of the country. Hb e 
satiun, which was carried on in Italian, wuehicfly ■ 
tail of political news, in answer lo intjuiries tiiMle| 
Captain Wadsworth. He informed us of ilic nl>dics 
of Don Pedro with a Eood deal of pleuantry. 
little did he think that m a few nbort months, he h 
l^ftlfwas to fall by the hand of an asoassinl No xUu) 
made to the state of Greece, or to hb own ai 

ition. 

We afterwards called on tlio Governor of the t 
who had jii.st moved into a new Ulnne house, whi 
iiaj bad scarcely time to airange We |)«m^ Ihro 
id up a ftigjw ol »to " ' 
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ed with sand, mortar and stones, into a large, handsome 
and airy apartment in the second story. It was, how- 
ever, almost entirely destitute of furniture, and the Gro- 
vernor^s lady made a thousand apologies to excuse it 
Here we were treated to sweetmeats and lemonade. 
The Governor was a large, fat, good-natured, comforta- 
ble-looking sort of soul, but apparently without much 
energy. His wife was ugly, talented and confident, — 
a perfect political blue stocking. The conversation 
turned wholly on the politics of Greece, and she talked 
in a torrent, always expressing twice what she had to 
say-^-once in French to the Purser, and once in Italian 
to me. She denounced the opposition as a parcel of po- 
litical demagogues, who, because they had no public em- 
ployment, were labouring to sow the seeds of discord 
and discontent among the people, and to lay the founda- 
tion of their own fortunes on the ruins of the existing 
gvemment Out — she exclaimed in the heat of her 
slings — out. Monsieur^ ils croient quHls sont capa- 
bits de gouverner, mais ils ne sont pas capablcs. This, 
of course, was only ludicrous to one who remembered 
that the opposition included such men as Miaulis, 
Mavrocordato and Canaris, while the blustering Colo- 
cotroni was one of the main pillars of the then adminis- 
tration. 

I left the ship in the market boat on Monday mom* 
ing, the thirtieth of Ma}-, on an excursion to Tirynthus, 
Argos, and the Lake of LfCrna. I went to an apothe- 
cary's shop to engage a seat in the Diligence, that left 
Napoli at eight o'clock, A. M. for Argos. A Dili- 
gence IN Greece! Such a thing was unheard of and 
unthought of a few years ago. I engaged my seat, and 
got a ticket, but the rogue with whom I negotiated the 
aflair, — a complaisant, honey-tongued fellow, — attempt- 
ed to cheat me out of a piastre in returning the change 
for a dollar. This incident would not be worth mention- 
ing, were it not characteristic. The disposition to im- 
pose on foreigners by giving them wrong change, is 
irresistible in tavern-keepers, shop-keepers, boatmen^ 
guidei^ end geoeraUy in all those ^notA^ nvV^ei >n\5scbl 
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travellers are likely to have pecuniary transactions, 
this disposition I have had exemplifications by the dofl( 
in my own experience, and when I potiiled out tl 
deceit, the rogues would reply with an air of the ma 
perfect nonchalance, O yes! — it's a mislake rtfmft 
here's your balance. They are always, however, ( 
tremely careful to make their mistakes in such a way! 
to put a few paras or piastres in their own pockets. 



Having secured my seat, I set off on foot to Tirvnlh, 
intending to take ihe Diligence at Ihal plncc. The K 
tionary beggars had ahtady taken their places along ^ 
rond without the city, anil each, de morr, iiltcrcJ tf 
most lioleful cries for assistance, aa ^ve jiasscd the' 
The wretches raise Iheir shrivelled arms to heaven, ■ 
in tones of whiuing importunity, but in a dialect ri 
and sonorous even when least agreeably pronouDOl 
tell their different laics nf misfurtune, and beg a pitladi 
from eyery passing slraug<?r. 

Tlrynthus, orTiryns, as it is indifferently wriltw, 
about a mile from Napoli, on Ihc direct rood to ArgI 
It was with indescribable eniotinns thai I appro>chtdl[ 
site of a city, whose very ruins wore ni;arly in Iheir p( 
seat state, when the Tybur remained as yet unsung^ ■ 
the seven hills of Rome were covered with their priij 
val forests. Could I have selected the spot on tvhichfl 
commence my obsi^rvntions in Greece, this of all oth 
would bavc been the place. It is the oldest ruin in ll 
-fOuntry of ruins It carries the mind bock to t' 
rJQmote ages, when giants were on the earth — lo I 
'ihitQle-manncrcd limes, when men were conlcnbe 
their wants were satisfied, iind when, in the cunittmct^ 
of their cities, they regarded solidity more than sht 
and durability more than graceful proportions and h 
m on ious effect. Jlomer, in the Odyssey meDlionsTirj 
under the epithet of the '■ woll-wallcii city." To ( 
upon wu\\», which the Father of Foelry himself I: 
hllU, md prOBDunced Ig be beauti/ul, — buir t^ 
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The Argives destroyed Tiryns and somie of the neigh- 
bouring towns, because, exhausted by long wars, they 
wished to increase the population of Argos by the addition 
to its number of the inhabitants of the conquered cities. 
The only vestiges now remaining are two vaulted galleries 
and portions of the walls of the Acropolis. These, to 
all human appearance, unless destroyed by some violent 
convulsion of nature, are likely to stand till Time shall 
have achieved his last conquest in the destruction of the 
" great globe itself, with all which it inherits/^ They 
are composed of unwrought stones, fitted into each other 
with the utmost care and precision. The average dimen- 
sions of these stones is from four to six feet long, from 
three to four broad, and from two to three in thickness. 
The largest I measured was of the enormous size of nine 
feet in length, five in width, and four in thickness. Pau- 
saniasdoes not give the dimensions of any of these rocks, 
for such they are, but tells his readers in general terms, 
that two oxen yoked together would not be able to 
remove the largest of them. The most perfect remains 
of the walls are on the east side of the Acropolis. There 
is one place here where they are still about forty feet 
high, an elevation probably not more than ten or fifteen 
feet below their original height. I observed the gate on 
the west side, but not that on the east, mentioned by Dr. 
Clarke. Of tlie original height of the former it is im 
poassible to judee, because no one can tell how much the 
aurrounding soil may have been elevated in the progress 
of time. Its present visible height is seven feet, and it 
is five feet wide at the bottom. It terminates in a point- 
ed arch. 

I have spoken of two galleries, as constituting parts of 
the present remains at Tiryns. The principal of these 
is at the south-east angle of the Acropolis, and faces Na- 
poli. It is eighty-one feet long, and twelve in height, 
and terminates in a pointed arch. The masonry is of the 
flame order with that of the walls. The other is at the 
flouth*west angle. It is only twenty feet in length and 
nine in heiKht^ — of the same construction as the fornuir. 
The use oF these gaJleries has puzzXed ftxi\Ac^^v^ ^^^ 
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travellers not a little. When *' doctors'' doubt, it vroi^H 
be presumptuous in mc to express any decided opinil^H 
but I mei'cly throw out the suggestion whether they nB^| 
not have l)een used as places of deposit for mihtajy^H 
other public stores. I'he hill of the AcTopolls is t^H 
hundred and thirty paces in length, forty>five in wiil^H 
and seven hundred and sixty in circuit HIiCD I W^^ 
there, its possession was disputed by thistles and tobaoi^| 

The walls of Tirynthus n~ere attributed by the anei^^| 
poets to the Cyclopa — Uie sons of Heaven and Earth, *^H 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter — because it was aa^| 
posed that no human strength was competent to the Gi^^| 
tion of such prodigious works. Dr. Clarke says that,^H 
the Acropolis of Tiryns, he seemed to slnitd amid d^| 
ruins of Mcniphis. Works of this kind, that is, v.-^M 
composed of huge unwTOUght stones, are found not oil|^| 
In Greece, but in Egypt, Syria, the north of Europe a^H 
the island of Great Ilritian. This, therefore, appcan^H 
be tlie earliest style of masonry known, and for the rO^ 
son already assigned was called Cyclopinn. Stones of 
smaller, but still very large dimensions, were a^t^rnard* 
employed: and they were wrought so as to tit into each 
other exactly, and were put togetlier without ecina 
This style, though less rude, massive, and solid th«a l! 
former, was still thought to have aonielhinc miperhuni 
in it, and it also was dignified with the epitlict of Cjfe 
pian. On account of the numerous angli:^ into wtu' 
the sides of the stones were wrought, it wm likew 
K3\\^<^ }>olySonul. Todistinguish these two MyU» fi 
each other, they were denominated the first ani! a 
orders of Cyclopian masonry. 

The ancient Tirynthians were distinguished for t> 
trait in their eharaetcr. "They liau acquired," 
Ilartliclemi, " such a habit of justing on nil subjvctii, ti 
it became imjxissible for them to attend, with serial 
nesa, to uffuirs of the higbent imptirtancc Tired of thi 
own levity, they had recouz'se to the oracle of Uelp] 
It assured ihem that they would he wired of their dis 
'! /taring sacriliccd a bull to Ncjituiiej they couM c 
' " without laughing, uv ' ' 
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traint imposed upon them would defeat the accom- 
iment of the oracle. However, they assembled up- 
le bank. They had removed all the children; but, 
ey were chasing one away, who had stolen in among 
I, * What!* he exclaimed, <are you afraid that I'll 
low your bull ?' At these words, they burst into a 
laugh; and, persuaded that their malady was incura- 
they submitted themselves to their destiny." 
here is an agricultural school at Tiryns, in which 
are instructed both theoretically and practically in 
useful science. In the summer of 1831, it numbered 
een thirty and forty pupils. 



CHAPTER X, 



W- At a quarter past eight o'clock, the Dilit^ncc dron 
p and halted in front of the building appropriated to tin: 
{ricultural school. It was nothing but an ordinal^ 
waggon, rudely constructed, with three board seats w ' " 
out springs, on which were placed as many thin wooll| 
cushions. It was covered with coarse blue cloth, 
horses and driver were in keeping with the vcbUi 
Miserable as the establishment was, the poor Ored 
who had never seen any tiling of iJie kind before,! 
garded and spoke of it with exultation. The effect of if 
would have been ludicrous, had it not been for { 
thought that it was one of the consequences of frei 
from Turkish servitude; and who could find it in f 
heart to ridicule the patriotic pride with which Ihed 
scendants of the conquerors of PiTsia looked upon if 
evidence, — poor though it was in ilself.^-of their cqu| 
ly with the independent nations of Europe ? 

We were two hours on the road between ' 
Argos. It was mid-harvest, and the fields, covered with 
group3orreaper.'i,cxhibiled an animated and cheerinfi; pro- 
spect. There is no other perio<l of the year mj coliubted 
to fill the soul with gratitude and light up the counlcnanrc 
with gladness, as the season uf harvest; and nn other 
scene in nature so gay, so bcniitiful, and so cxhilumling, 
sa tliat of the yearly in-gathering of ihe crops, which m 
bountiful Providence has brought to maturity. The 
■iVUmber of women engiiged in tbiii labour wu at least 
'■>qual to that of the men, and the reapers beguiled tti«tt 
toils with the songs with which tlicy caused llie h" — * 
telds to echo. 

There were but three jMirsons in the Diligcoea b 
lajTMeU. One of them wu & Greek, about C ' 
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old, dressed in a snuff-coloured Frank suit. He had 
a pet dog, which, though not of the most moderate 
dimensions, he nevertheless managed to hold in his lap 
all the way. His features were hard and bony, with 
little of the genuine Grecian symmetry; but in his man- 
ners and conversation, he combined the gaiety, the ver- 
satility and the loquacity of the true Grecian character. 

We passed through two or three wretched mud vil- 
lages, where, as usual, were planted along the streets a 
number of half-clad, crippled beggars. A little before 
ten we crossed a bridge over Father Inachus, at that 
time without a drop of water, but in winter a mountain 
torrent, rolling with prodigious fury, and in many places 
restrained from spreading desolation on the surrounding 
plains only by artificial embankments. Shortly after, we 
entered the once proud capital of Acrisius, and halted in 
front of the "Cofiee-house of Agamemnon.^' "The 
Coffee-house of Agamemnon V^ I exclaimed aloud, as my 
eye caught the filthy hut dignified by so sounding an ap- 
pellation, and I could not help thinking how the shade 
of that haughty monarch would feel itself insulted, if it 
knew that its name was coupled with such a place as 
this! 

My new Greek friend said that he was acquainted with 
a Scotch lawyer by the name of Masson, in Argos, with 
whom it might be pleasant to form an acquaintance, and 
imniediately on our arrival, he took me to his house. 
He received me with great cordiality, and insisted upon 
ny keeping him company at dinner. He kept bachclor*s 
lially and his family consisted of himself, a young Scotch 
physician, and a Greek servant Two kinds of wine, 
white and red, were placed upon the table at dinner. 
Both were execrable, being bitter and resinous. These 
qoalitiea are common to almost all the Greek wines, and 
are imparted to it by putting the cone of the pine in the 
wine-press. This practice is of classical origin, as tlie 
pine was anciently sacred to Bacchus. There is a great 
▼ariety in the wines of modern Greece. Every island 
and province has at least one, and some tivo or three 
Jdnds^ peculiar to itself. The wine o( M\ac^ V^m % vn^xX 
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and sickiah taste ; that of Gptdaiirus, anciently famed £■■ 
its exquisite flavour, is the most bitter and unpslatil^H 
that we met with any where in Greece. The red wifl^| 
ofSjTaand Argentiera are of great body, and not d|^| 
agreeable to the taste. Samos produces a swoet wii^H 
wine, of an exquisite flavour when unadulterated, lN^| 
very diiheult to be procured in that state; but thoM<flH 
Naxos, Chios and Lesbos have lost their ancient reno«f^| 
On the whole, I strongly suspect that, if the chouj^H 
cups that ever regded the palates, or inspired the lay^^| 
Anacreou and Horace, were placed before your mo<ta^H 
epicurean wine-bibber, he would be very apt to " ld^| 
up his nose" at them. ^H 

After dinner we called on Genera) Church. Hs^H 
sides in a large stone house, finished and lilted up Ju m^M 
style of an English nobleman's palace. His wife retnt^H 
io England, and he lives in Argos by himself. He^H 
ceived ua in an elegantly furnished parlour, where he W^M 
enjoying the society of several respectable Greeka, ll^^ 
tired in the neatest and richest Albanian dmaea. G«> 
neral Church is of a middling suture, aymmetriod |Mt»- 
portions, and fair complexion, with lar^ keen ryes,wi 
open and generous expression of countenance, atui tht 
tnost beautiful pair of mustachios that 1 ever nw oa mi 
upper lip. A gentleman, a scholar and an ( ' 
in the cause of human liberty, his convennlloti \ 
fined, instructive and full of animation. The On 
were intelligent and communicatirtt. The Codti 
was light and versatile, — now on politico, now on lild 
turc, now on the remains of ancn^nt arl in Greece, a 
now on days " lang syne." I gave some account of our 
trip to Sardis. One of the Greeks remarked pleuuitlj, 
Vous v^nez de vmr (a CapitaU d'un ancita Sairt 
m^ i'^aie, et voiis ties venu nuiinltnant a voir ta ^ 
~ iiale du Hatrape modernt de ia Griee. 




The young surgeon who was slaying with Mr. _ 
jf ^fifcly volunteered his oervicM oj cierrooe, 
* my arrival, we «rt off on * ttroU 
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ruins. The name of Argos cames the mind back to 
those distant periods, when fable supplied the place of 
history, and the gods were wont to mingle personally in 
the affairs of men. Tradition attributes its foundation to 
InachuSi nearly two hundred centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and some of the most beautiful fables in-woven 
in the Grecian mythology, have a ^< local habitation and 
a name'' in its brilliant annals. In the days of its glory, 
Argos was one of the most splendid of Grecian cities. 
Pausanias fills several chapters of his invaluable work 
with an enumeration and description of its antiquities. 
But Its inhabitants enjoyed the still higher and more 
covetable glory of being << clothed in the ornaments of a 
meek and quiet spirit." Less brilliant than the Athe- 
nians, and less austere than the Spartans^ they excelled 
both in the lovelier virtues of kindness and beneficence; 
and, with a religion that made revenge a virtue, they 
still had a temple dedicated to the God of Meekness. 
Long, however, as was its catalogue of temples, hiera^ 

Eorticoes, statues and monuments, these superb works 
ave all been swept away; and the few imperfect relics 
that remain, are not sufiBcient to occupy much time in 
the examination, or much space in the description of 
them. The theatre is the most perfect. It is cut in the 
southeast side of the rock of the Acropolis. The seats, 
seventy-one in number, are almost entire. They are of 
a circular form, one hundred and twenty-nine feet in 
length, and, allowing eighteen inches to each individual, 
eapable of containing six thousand one hundred and six 
spectators. What Dr. Clarke means by the two wings, 
which he considers as distinguishing this theatre from all 
the others he saw in Greece, I confess myself utterly 
unable, by repeated examinations, to determine; and my 
Scotch companion and all our officers who examined it^ 
ibund themselves in the same uncertainty. 

Just below the theatre, and at the distance of only a 
few paces, is a ruin of Roman origin, called Palaio 
Vdtkee. It consists of imperfect remains of an edifice 
whose walls were five feet in thickness, and of several 
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subterraneous vaulted apartmenla. It was probably Ktilt 
military work. In the same vicinity is the little oraculur 
shrine, discovered by Dr. Clarke, where the priests used 
to conceal themselves to deliver the will of the Gods. 
The foundation of the temple with which it was con- 
nected may still be traced on a level part of tlie hill of 
tlie Acropolis. The cella, cut in the mountain rock, still 
remains; and just behind it is that "curious tell-ta 
that reveals at once the cunning and iniquity of I 
heathen priesthood. It is a little vaulted gallery, ten C 
long, two wide, and from four to five in height Frd 
hence the Oracle, in the shape of a good fat priest, d 
vcred his crafty, well concocted responses, while the 
credulous wretches who came to learn the Divine will, 
fancied that they heard, in his affected grand iloqueaee, 
the voice of the Deity from his dwelling-place in the 
bowels of the mountain. Immediately helow the site 
of this temple, there is a ruin called Limiarlt, conaiit- 
ing of some very insignificant portions of a |>olyeaaal 
wdl. Higher up on tlic hill, though still nvar its dub, 
are the remains of a wall which encircled the Acropolis, 
composed of small stones and cement of the mid dh 
ages. 

On the opposite side of the theatre, and about a d« 
rods distant, there is a little church dedicated to the / 
nagia, built chiefly of ancient marbles. The site of d 
church Dr. Clarke considers that of the Hirron of 1 
nus, both from its correspondence with the Ibcalily gin 
it by Pausanias, and from the numerous Corintliiiw fl 
mains in the materials of which it is constructed, 
saw a number of Corinthian capitals, in tite earliest c 
of thil order, more beautiful liecause less loaded ' 
ornaments, than the capitals of later date. Thcrt are fl 
the wails several slabs of marble with inscriptions, and 
we noticed one with a Pegasus feeding on an car of rom 
sculptured on it, and anoOicr with a bass-relief n:prt:aeat 
ing a priest at the altar in the act of administering ■ 
oath. Various other churches in Argos are built aim 
HhoUy ofruiiui, uid probably occujiy Ht«s aw ihn 
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ancient temples. Some of the foundations have every 
appearance of being ancient. Near one of them we 
went into a work-shop, and found the priest who minis- 
tered at its altar, in the shape of a brawny, coarse-fea- 
tured, black-bearded cooper. 

The wells in Argos are numerous, and very curious. 
They are covered with slabs of marble, with holes 
in the centre just as large as the mouth of the welL 
Their sides are worn into innumerable deep grooves by 
the friction of the ropes used in drawing water. What 
ages must have been required to produce such an ef- 
fect! 

In one of my excursions to Argos, I ascended the hill 
of the Acropolis in company with two of our officers. It 
rise5 to an elevation of one thousand feet on the south^ 
west aide of the town. Two-tliirds of the way up the 
iBcenty we came to the ridge anciently called Deiras, 
where was the Stadium, a temple of Apollo Deiradiotes, 
and a little shrine at which the Argive women used to 
mourn the death of the fair Adonis. The cave where 
Adonis was worshipped may still be seen; but the Sta- 
dium has entirely disappeared, and the site of the tem- 
ple is now occupied by a small Greek monastery. Here 
we stopped to rest, and were hospitably entertained by the 
Monks, who seemed greatly amused at our foreign dialect. 
The Cephissus is said to have flowed beneath the ancient 
temple. We were anxious to institute some examina- 
tions on this point, but could not make ourselves under- 
alDod. The water they gave us was pure and grateful, 
but whence it was obtained we were unable to learn. 

The ascent from the monastery was less steep and 
rocky than before, but more circuitous. We passed 
through a srove of olives of sickly growth, and at length, 
almost exhausted, reached the termination of our jour- 
ney. Here, however, we were richly repaid for our 
toils by the sight of the remains of those prodigious 
works that 6nce crowned the summit of the mountain, 
sod by the extensive view they command not only of 
the Argolide, but also of some of the neighbouring pro- 
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Tinces of Peloponnesus. There is on the northw 
side a wall of well joined polygons, eighty-four feel | 
lenglh and from fifteen to twenty in height Some pi' 
lygonal remains still exist on Ihe northeast side a\a( 
but these are less extensive and in a lesa perfect » 
preservation. The ruins of an old Venetian (bn 
strew the entire summit of Ihe rock. 

From ihis point the plain of Argos appears lo fo 
broad circle round the Acropolis, the evenness of v 
surface Is interrupted only by a line of hills, cxtcndid 
in a northwestern direction till they meet the mounts 
barrier, by which the whole beautiful panor 
rounded. The view is glorious in iliieif, and rich in c. 
sical recollections. Its outlines are Napali with its ew 

lasting fortress ; the ruins of Tiryns and Myccna:; I 

Lernean Lakej the Inachus, the Phrixos and the Kntai- 
Dus; the Argolic Gulf, on whoKO bosom, dim in the 
distance, rises the island of Spezzia ; Kiid many of thi; 
towering, snow-crowned mountains of Southern '"" 
Modern Argos, half of it a heap of ruins and Ihe n 
thinly spread over a wide extent of territory, lay jvi*t h 
neath our feet, and we counted twenly-cighi vilUgj 
scattered over the valley. 

Argos at present is a place of few attmctions. I^Iq 
of its houses arc stone huls, and many of them with 
floors. They are put together with mud, nnd hsvoJ 
mean and comfortless appea ranee. I'here are, faowevf 
some exceptions in the houses that have b« 
in European style since the revolution. The numbor J 
inhabitants it is dillicult to ascertain. Those who r 
there diller greatly in their cslimatesi. Ten tbousuKll 
not probably very wide of the truth. 



My new Greek acquaintance wished lo w 
me to Lerna, and, having taken Icmvc uf mv Itospjla 
boat, we set olf logetlicr aliout five o'clock, )*. M. ' 
^enssed the Phrixos shorlly ufler imuing from the e 
d in fifty minuted came lo Kepbalari, so called fni 
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its being the source of the Erasmus. It forms one of 

the most unique and beautiful spectacles it is possible to 

conceive. The river bursts at once, in its full dimen- 

flioDS, from underneath the shelving rocks^ and flows 

bounding and brawl in e, as if rejoiced to escape from its 

dark subterraneous prison-house. The Erasinus was a 

river of Arcadia, which disappeared near Lake Stym- 

phalus, and which the ancients supposed flowed under 

ground till it reached this spot in Argolis^ where it again 

emerged to view. There is here an immense cavern, 

where Bacchus and Pan were anciently worshipped, but 

the altars of these merry gods have been demolished, 

and a little chapel, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, now 

invites the devotions of the passing stranger. 

In forty minutes after leaving Kephalari, we rode up 
and dismounted on the banks of the Lake of Lerna. 
Here I fell in with our first lieutenant and sailing mas- 
ter, who had come over in one of the ship's cutters, and 
wboflSe invitation to return with them I was very willing 
to accept Lerna derives all its interest from associa- 
tion. It is at present a miserable flag-pond, about two 
hundred paces in circumference. It is surrounded by an 
ancient wall, between which and the luxuriant crop of 
flags that shoot up above its waters, there is a narrow 
open apace. There is also a small open space in the cen- 
tre of the lake, which the ancients considered without 
bottom, and the miller whose machinery is put in motion 
by its waters, and the peasant who labours in an adjoin- 
ing field, will tell you the same story at the present day. 
The water is conducted away by means of a canal, and 
turns a few mills in the vicinity, which give the name 
of Mylos to a little collection of huts, built of mud and 
thatched with Lernean flags. The lake is fed by nume- 
rous springs, that gush up at the foot of Mount Ponti- 
nos, and its water is of an excellent quality. The Hy- 
dra no longer infests its banks, but it is not many years 
since, that a monster, far more terrible — Ibrahim Pacha 
^-filled with dread and covered with desolation, not 
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only the neighbourhood of Lerna, but the n^hole circt 

of the Peloponnesus. 



Early on Tuesday morning, ihe thirty-first of I 

month, a party consisting of Dr. , a midsliipman k 

myself, left the ship for the purpose of paying a visit 
Mycente. We procured horses for the day, at a dollar 
each, their owners, contrary to the usual custom in 
Greece, staying behind. We glanced at Ttryns us we 
passed it, and reached Argos a little before ten o'clock. 
We spent several hours among the ruins there, tliacA 
with our hospitable Scotch lawyer, who literally forbade 
our dining any where else, paid a short but ajcrecsble 
visit to General Church, procured a young Greek for j"" 
guide, with flint, steel, tinder and torches for »' 
the Hcroum of Perseus, and at four o'clock, P. M. 
off in high spirits to see the remains of a city built n 
than thirteen centuries before the Christian ora. Ji^ 
without the town, we passed on our left the hill Phui 
neus, which received its name from tJie son of locd: 
and on which stood one of the citadels of Argov, t 
soon after crossed the dry bed of the Inachus, in I 
place two hundred paces wide. We had not time to I 
out of our way in search of the Ileroum of Ceres MjuM. 
but rode at a pretty rapid rate, and reached Knhata, ■ 
small village about a mile fi-om the ruins, in « littic 
more than an hour from Ai^os. llie hilts on which the 
city of Mycena: stood, in the approach from Argos, pn- 
sent the appearance of an inclined right angled tritiigle, 
whose upper angle terminates in thehillof thcAcropc" 
beyond which rise the towering heights of the " 
topped" Euboia. 

We stop|>ed a moment in fnmt of on« of (be huU 4 
quench our thirst, and then commenced the i 
wards tlio Acropolis. It was with feelings bordo 
upon awo that wc drew nigh to the most voneraliln n 
ia Greece, — the ruin of a city built before the 1 — 
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Troy^and in the time of Strabo supposed to be so utterly 
destroyed that not a vestige ef it remained^ — the capital 
of the ^' king of many islands and of all Argos/^ the 
haughty Agamemnon, — a spot embellished by some of 
the loftiest virtues that have ever graced humanity, and 
blackened by some of the foulest crimes that ever stain- 
ed the annals of the world. 

About midway between Erabata and the Acropolis^ 
we turned aside to our right to visit that splendid monu- 
menty known under the names of the Brazen Treasury 
of Atreus and his sons, the Tomb of Agamemnon, and 
the Herouift of Perseus. Dr. Clark has brought such a 
mass of evidence in support of the propriety of the last 
of those appellations, as scarcely to leave any doubt of it 
Externally it is exactly similar to the Tumuli of the 
Lydian kings and the sepulchral mounds scattered over 
the Tread. In its original state, it" was unquestionably 
entirely concealed by its covering of earth, but by some 
means or other, an aperture has been made at the apex, 
and the entrance has been laid bare, so that the interior 
is now exposed to the gaze of modern curiosity. Its 
architecture is of the most massive and enduring char- 
acter that I have ever seen, and when the last stone wiausi 
laid upon the stupendous stmcture, its magnificence must 
have been the pride, as its vastness and solidity now are 
the wonder of every beholder. 

The approach to the gate of the Acropolis on the 
western side, is between two parallel walls in the second 
style of Cyclopean masonry. It was in the open space 
between these two walls that Sophocles laid the scene of 
the first part of the Electra. The space for the gate is 
in the centre of another similar wall connecting these 
two, which is thirty feet long and twenty in height It 
is nine wide at the bottom, and becomes gradually nar- 
nm'er towards the top. Its present height is six feet five 
inches, and it was never probably much higher, as the 
upright circular holes where the gate was fastened at the 
bottom, may still be seen on the inside. The lintel 
fifteen feet in lengtli, six and a lialf in widths 
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and three feet eight inches in thickness. Directly ortr 
this is an alto-relievo of the Heroic Ages — the oldest 
piece of authenticated sculpture in Greece. It stands, 
probably, precisely in the spot that it did when Agamem- 
non left his native city to head the armies of Greece ' ~ 
the Trojan war; and we may reasonably enough siipj 
that his farewell look was directed towards the iions 
guarded the entrance of his capital. 

On the hill of the Acropolis we observed two cisterns 
of very large dimensions, whose sides were covered with 
cement hard as a rock of flint The walls remaio in 
many parts almost perfect They are principally in the 
second Cyclopean style, though we noticed a few speci- 
mens of the first It is impossible to behold these pro- 
digious examples of the labours of a remote antiquity. 
without a mingled sentiment of awe, astonishment 
respect; and the impression they leave upon the mil 
cannot fail to be as lasting as the powers of memory. 



On Sunday, the twenty-ninth, I received an 
from Captain Wadsworth to Join a party he was makid 
up for a visit to Corinth, of which 1 gladly acrcpta 
The party consisted of tliirtecn ofticers, beine all I' 
could be spared from duty on board of both sliipsL 
podistrias had kindly ordered a sufficient number of 
horses, and provided us with an escort of four «oLlier». 
At live o'clock we mounted, in the large square in front 
of the president's palace, and set olT on our joamey. 
We had two mules loaded with provisions. 'I^e ownen 
of all the horses accompaJiicd us on foot, .to that between 
oilicers, soldiers, servants and grooms, our whole o 
pany amounted to nearly forty. 

We took the direct route to Mycenx>, leaviog t 
several miles to the lelV The region through wid 
we rode, was in olden times covered witli vilbgcs, li 
of which we discovered in a variety of places. 
/Msseij a number of little churches, in tvhotic walls « 
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inserted various inscribed marbles, and an ancient cis* 
tern about thirty feet deep, walled in the Cyclopean 
style. Fragments of the shafts and capitals of columns^ 
and remains of ancient foundations, also frequently at* 
tracted our notice. I rode on ahead of the party, and 
turned off to the right to visit the site of that superb tem- 
ple of Juno, situated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Euboia. The spot had been pointed out to me by Gene- 
ral Church at Argos, and I had no difficulty in finding 
it; nor had I the least doubt, from the extensive and 
massy foundations still remaining and a part of the shaft 
of a fluted column of prodigious dimensions, that this 
was really the site of that ancient and magnificent edi- 
fice, built by Eupolemus of Argos, and embellished 
with the master-pieces of Poly cletus, the rival of Phidias, 
where the citizens of Argos and Mycenae blended their 
sacrifices and libations in honour of the Queen of Hea- 
ven. This opinion is confirmed by the location which 
Pausanias gives to the temple, standing, according to his 
account, to the left of the direct road from Mycenae to 
Argos, forty stadia from the latter city, and on an emi- 
nence commanding a view of the entire plain. 

We stopped to breakfast under a spreading tree below 
the Capital of Agamemnon, near which flowed a rivulet 
of pure water. As few of the party had been there 
before, we ascended to the Acropolis to view those 
stupendous remains, in gazing upon which the eye can- 
not satiate itself, and where the imagination enjoys un- 
limited scope. While my companions were viewing 
the other works, I traced the aqueduct*without the walls 
of the Acropolis up to the Fountain of Perseus, some 
distance above the city. In a number of places, remains 
of the terra cotta ])ipe in which the water was conduct- 
ed, could be distinctly seen. We also discovered the 
remains of another monument near the Lion Gate, simi- 
lar to the lleroum of Perseus, but of much smaller di- 
mensions. The earth over it is but slightly elevated, 
and it can be seen only through an aperture opened in 
the top. 
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At twelve o'clocli, meridian, we again look up c 
line of march, and §oon entered the pass of Dervcnal 
riding through a thick grove of myrtles, Icnlisks 
Other evergreen -shrubs, now quiet as the cslm siirfaco ^ 
a summer sea, but once the haunt of that dreaded i 
ster, the Nemean Lion. Our road lay along the banks 
of a stream of cool transparent water, whose murmuringi 
soothed tho spirit, and fitted it to enjoy with keener r >> 
llsh the remembrances that throng the mind on md 
Spot. 

Half an hour beyond Krabala, we saw nilj worn J 
the rock by ancient carriage wheels. In one pUce ihT 
were distinctly visible on both sides of the road, and ll 
distance between them was about three and a half fei 
The scenery on either side of iis was wild, broken t 
solemn. We were constantly on the look-out for I 
Cave of the Nemean Lion, and an hour after paMtng d 
ruts, wc discovered near the summit of one of the [ 
on our left something that looked like the entnnco I 
cavern. Our guides could give ns no inlbrmalion f 
specting it, nor had they ever heard of such an an' 
as the Nemean Lion. Half an hour from here wc c 
ed a rivulet of clear water, and halted to dine undoj 
tree upon its margin. Our dinner wu in true patrimi 
al style. Here the party began to ■■ run" each othcr^ 
their fatigue; and one of our Medicos performed a 
that he did not hear the last of during the rest of the • 
cursion. Afler dinner, he seized one of the pui 
stepped a little aside, and brought it to the proper p 
for firing. "What!" exclaimed tho Captain, "" 
going to fire that pistol, doctor ?" The ciuesUon t 
scarcely out of his lips, before the report m 
the doctor whirled upon bis feet like a top, and ths I 
tol was picked up at a distance of several yards irom f 
spot where it had been discharged. 

We reposed for some time under the ahade of I 
thick foliage, and in half an hour allcr getting « 
weigh again, the valley of C'eonae o[>ened up)in ui, and t*« 
caught a vie w of the towering heights and eternal bul< 
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warks of the Acro-Corinthus. The prospect was hailed 
witli enthusiasm by our whole party. In another half 
hour we rode up in front of a little stone hut, dignified 
with the name of a Khan. This is Kourtese, and the 
only representative of the ancient Cleonae. Here we 
dismounted to rest ourselves under two large trees in 
front of the Khan, near v^ich there was a fountain of 
excellent water. While my companions were lounging 
in the shade, I took a stroll over the neighbouring hills 
in search of the ancient remains, mentioned by some of 
the travellers in Greece. I found ruins of considerable 
extent on a hill in front of the Khan, but they appeared 
to me to be of Turkish origin. 

The valley of Cleonae is hilly, sterile, and but lit- 
tle cultivated. There are but few villages in it, and 
these all have a mean appearance. After leaving Kour- 
tese, we crossed two streams of considerable magnitude 
on bridges, and several dry water courses. Knolls co- 
vered with sickly vegetation and stunted shrubbery, 
and deep ravines shut in by precipitous sides, made up 
nearly the whole of the scenery. Having rode for about 
two hours through scenes so uninteresting in themselves 
and so barren of associations, we ascended the last ele- 
vation between Cleonae and Corinth, and obtained our first 
view of the latter, with its Acropolis, its isthmus, its 
plain, its two seas, and the glorious mountains of North- 
em Greece, lifting their summits, clothed in eternal 
snows, far beyond them. Who shall describe the magic 
prospect? There was no previous warning — no gradual 
lifting of the curtain — the whole glorious scene burst at 
once upon our view. We paused a few moments to 
survey it; and then commenced the descent towards that 
lovely valley, in ancient times regarded as the most fer- 
tile spot on the globe, and still, in the eye of the Greek 
at least, retaining the same proud distinction. We were 
about an hour and a half in reaching Corinth. It was a 
littie after dusk when we arrived, and we stoppc<l near 
the heart of the modern town, at the only public house 
in it, laying any claim to decency. 
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Supper was served in the Iklle portico in front of d^| 
locanda, and a eurious lesson it was ihat wc read ^H 
the revolutions of lime in our table and its fumiimi^l 
Corinth was once the great focus of Esslern luxuf|^| 
croivded with the devotees of pleasure and the lorert^^| 
*' good cheer" from every quarter of the world. ^| 
1831, in tht^ same Corinth, a party of thirteen Amrric^H 
officer.>i — I was going to say sat down, — but more lll^H 
half of dieni stood, because there was not room for tb^H 
to sil, — around a little tabic, whose only furniture, ^| 
addition lo what they themselves had carried, was a diifH 
ragged linen table clotli, an old Britannia teapot, tJir^^ 
earthen plates, two tumblers, and as many rusty knirct 
and forks. Our accommodations for the night were of 
a piece with our supper table. Our host mniuif^ in- 
deed to " rig up" a bed for the Captaio, and another for 
Dr. S., hut the rest of us wore all crammed into a single 
apartment, and had nothing but rugs to lie u|ran, while 
we were obliged to make pillows aa we could out of our 
cloaks or apparel. All pniise, however, is due to OM 
bustling landlord, who, 1 believe, sent lo every bouwin 
town for rugs, and at last to our calls for more, wrc woe 
answered that no more could he obtained. But bad m 
reclined on buds of down, it would have been impoMi* 
ble lo sleep much. The fleas were beyond all ciuhir- 
ance. No where else have I ever known them so nunie* 
rous or so hungry. The reader will not bo surpriaed 
thcrefoi-e that at three o'clock we wer^ all up, and en- 
gaged in preparation for ascending the Acropolis. Af wr 
pounding some lime at the door of a neighboaring ( ^~~ 
we succeeded in getting the proprietor up, wlw, pout 
; to his heart's content, set atiout o 



This we took in the street, in front of Iha cn/i, i 
four o'clock we began the ascent Our host, wbo ^ 
no less a personage than a quondam capUtn in 
Greek scrvicu, accompanied us. When the Torlu 1 
possession of Corinth, it was very diflicult to get • 

3 veilhia the fortrcaS] but straogcra are now allow 
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vimt it whenever they choose to apply for permission. 
The ascent is winding, steep and laborious. The rock 
is encircled by two strong walls, the inner one of which 
Wheeler, with his usual quaintness of manner, ^^guesses^^ 
to be two miles in circuit The base of the cone (for 
this 18 the shape of the mountain) was anciently com- 
puted to be forty stadia, equal to five English miles, but 
the waU that surrounded it was eighty-five stadia in 
length. The modern outer wall is much shorter than 
this. On passing the inner gate we saw a number of sol- 
diers stretched upon the hard pavement, without even a 
Uanket under them. Some of them had stones for 
pillows, and others used their cartridge boxes for that 
purpose. 

Our visit was announced to the colonel, commanding 
the fortress, who, though in bed at the time, instantly 
rase, and was soon ready for us to wait on him. He re- 
ceived us very politely, in a plainly finished but neat 
apartment, and treated us to coffee, cakes and pipes. He 
entered into conversation with considerable freedom, but 
his mind seemed to have a tinge of melancholy, very un- 
usual in his countrymen. He spoke in the most despond- 
ing terms of Greece, declaring it to be still in a state 
of anarchy and revolution, lo the question whether 
he did not think the Greeks had advanced in civiliza- 
tion since their struggle with the Turks, he replied, 
^ Entirely the reverse; they have been retrograding.'' 
This answer might have been the consequence of havmg 
been interrupted in his morning slumbers: it certainly 
was not a true statement of the case. 

The whole of the garrison at present allotted to this 
fortress, consists of two companies of one hundred indi- 
viduals each. The military works are very extensive, 
bat they are greatly out of repair, and mount only eighty 
pieees of cannon of all sizes and Qualities. A few years 
ago they mounted five hundred, but most of them have 
been converted into money. Two principal elevations 
form the summit of the Acro-Corinthus. The lowest is 
called Ihkali, and is on the north-west side of the hilL 

VOL. II. 18 
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Id the direction of tliis eminence, distant a. few hundnl 
yards, is the rock from which Mohammed the Second 
battered the Acropolis, being the only point from which 
artillery can be made to bear upon it 

In passing from Ihkali to the highest point of the 
mountain, we crossed a little valley, in which may still 
be seen the Fountain Pircne, now called Drngoncn, 
where Bellerophon found the winged horse PegasuK 
Visiters usually descend by means of a rope ladder kept 
for that purpose, but as it happened at ihat time to bo 
out of repair, we effected a descent of eight feet down ■ 
perpendicular wall of stone-work, by inserting oar ftr" 
in tiie crevices, and clinging with our hands to the k40 
of the stones; and thence we descended, by a flj^tfll 
fiAeen long steps cut in the rock, to ttie Pouiitnin. 
is very copious, and the water is several degrees codi 
than tliat of ordinary springs, and of the purest tnn^ 
rency. 

From PIrene we ascended to the summit of the hi| 
est elevation. Here there is a small tower, to the K 
of which we managed to climb; but what painter i>iN^_ 
to the tusk of sketching the prospect it disclows to ll 
eye? I have beheld wiih rapture Uie prosiiectA obtuiaa 
from the Keep at Carisbrookc Castle, from the Koek of 
Gibraltar, from the Leaning Tower ut Piiu, from the 
ridge of the Crater of Vesuvius, and from tlic height* of 
the Acropolis at Sardis; — but which of tlienican weam- 
pared to that enjoyed by a person on the top of ibo 
Acro-Corinthus? Here the view is without limiu in 
every direction; and comprehends every ducriptioa flf 
scenery, from ihe most desolate sublimity, when 
" Eternity is throned in icy halls," to the soncvt bMUtf 
that adorns the enchanting vales of Ureece. Sundiag 
with his face towards tlie gidf of Lcpanlo, a speelalor 
will have before him the Plain of Coriulh, from fuur to 
five Riilcs wide and from ten to &(\ecn long, py wilfa 
numerous villages, and diversified by cxtensivo 6V 
groves, green parterres, and golden whial 6Mt. Oni 
tight, Ihe gi^nlic ranges of Cythsrou, Helicon and t 
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BismiBy their summits glittering with everlasting snows^ 
or towering far into the regions of the clouds, stretch in 
apparently interminable outlines into the interior of 
Northern Greece. Turning his eye to the left, it will 
rest on the Peloponnesus, exhibiting mountains piled on 
mountains, with here and there a green valley, smiling 
amid the desolation that encircles it. Then changing 
his position, so as to face the east, he will look down 

3 ion the Saronic gulf, its bosom gemmed with verdant 
etSf and far beyond he will discern the promontory of 
Sunium, and the coast of Attica, among whose sacred 
hills shoots up the still more sacred Acropolis of the 
city of Minerva. 

But if the distant view from this spot is fitted to ex- 
cite enthusiasm by its own intrinsic glories, that directly 
beneath the eye is not less adapted to produce this effect 
by the recollections to which it gives rise. You look 
down upon the site of a city, once embellished with the 
costliest works of art, whei*e Luxury and Pleasure 
were the reigning divinities. A little beyond, you be- 
hold the theatre of the Isthmian Games, celebrated in 
honour of the great patron of Corinth; and atf the heads 
of the two seas which it separates, the sites of Lechaeum 
and Cenchrea, where were crowded the warehouses of 
the merchants of all nations, and into whose ports were 
continually entering vessels loaded with the produce and 
the manufactures of Egypt, Lybia, Gyrene, Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, Carthage, and Sicily. 

On descending from the mountain, we stopped to 
view the remains of .*he Doric temple, which has occa- 
sioned so many disputes among the tribe of antiquaries, 
both as to the period of its erection, and the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Seven columns are still stand- 
ing, five of which support the entablature. The propor- 
tions are incorrect, and the workmanship extremely in- 
degant This is the only ruin of much interest in Co- 
rinth. 

The modern town has no attractions whatever. It 
is now almost a heap of desolations. This is the me- 
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morlal left of his visit by that bloodthirsty Moslem, Tl 
him Pacha, in all the cities and villages of the M< 
The population cannot exceed one ihoiisanJ wuls. 

We reached the lorauda almut ten o'clocki where 
found a warm breakfast waiting, upon which we 
not lon)^ in commencing hostilities. After breakfast, Mr. 
J. and Dr. E. of the Boston, and myself, obtained per- 
mission of Captain W. to visit Sicjon, under the cij«o> 
tatioQ of rejoining tlie party at Areas the same nir'*' 
Sicyon is about twelve miles from Corinth. W'c left 
companions at eleven o'clock, and commenced our ^ 
ney over that rich and beautiful pliiin, Ixiundctl on 
side by the Gulf of Lcpanio, and on the other by the 
mountains of Corinth. We rode for several tnilefl 
through those luxuriant olive |^vts, that yield the 
Bweetest oil in the world; passed tlirough several villager 
and over a number of streams; and in two hours and 
three minutes from Corinth crossed the Asopus by ■ 
handsome arched stone bridjiie. and ascended the hill 
which stands the wretched vill.nge of Basilica, built 
the site of the capital of the moat ancieol kingdonkl 
Greece, the once powerful and luxuriant Sicyon. 

The main object of our visit tu Sicyon was lo 
remainsofllie theatre, of which Dr. Clarke Fpcaka in 
glowing terms. His ruptures may well be pardoDod; 
the splendour of its situation and the symmelry and at _ 
nilicencc of its proportions cannot fail to fdl with ctttlw> 
siasm a mind sensible to the glories of nature muI the 
beauties of art. The remains of the stadium ate adjoin- 
ing to those of tJic ihcatru. 'fhcy^are partly natumi and 
partly artificial. The artificial portion was coustnicted 
in the second style of Cyclopean arcliitectnre. Th* 
foundations of the lemple of Uacchus may be seen a ft 
rods in front of tlic theotre. Tlicre arc other ruin 
some interest at Sicyon, but we had neither time 
strength to search them ouL 

Wc had stopped in front of one of ihc huts, 
the proprietor of it, n brawny, hard featured, i 
}ookiag fellow, to accoiujiany us as • guide. 
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return, we stepped into his house, which consisted of 
only one apartment without any floor, other than the 
native earth, in which pigs, poultry, and children were 
all congregated together. Two large earthen jars for 
grain, an iron pot, a sort of saucepan, a poker, a wooden 
noggin for a pitcher, two or three pipes, and a musket, 
constituted the whole of its furniture. 

At three o'clock, we began to retrace our steps over 
the plain of Corinth. We passed the tents of a number 
of shepherds, whose flocks were collected in the shade of 
some large trees near by. The shepherds themselves 
were stretched in front of their tents, fast asleep, and 
their dogs came at us as if they would have torn us in 
pieces. The pastoral life in Greece has lost its poetical 
cast. 

We arrived at Eourtese just at dusk, where we con- 
cluded to halt for the night Our horses were tied 
by long halters to a tree in the vicinity, and we stretched 
our weary and exhausted limbs on a mat of reeds, spread 
upon a pavement of small round stones in the principal 
apartment of the Khan. Notwithstanding the usual tor- 
ments of such places, we succeeded in getting a little 
broken rest; but the fleas finally gained the victory, and 
drove us up about two o'clock in the morning. Several 
Greek travellers had stopped at the Khan on the preced- 
ing nisht, and in the morning we found them scattered 
about in the open air, and snoring away as lustily as if 
not a flea had been near them. For our night's lodg- 
ing, a pitcher of wine, and a supper for our soldier, we 
were charged only a piastre and a half, — equal to about 
ten cents of our money. 

We arrived at Argos at seven in the morning, where 
we found our companions upon the point of setting off 
for Napoli. We joined them, and reached that city 
in about two hours, all of us glad to have made the 
trip, but some protesting against ever being caught in 
such a scrape again. 

18 • 



CHAPTER XI. 



It was the intention of Captain Waclsworlh to hai4 
sailed from Napoli on the oight of the fourth of June, 
but an accident that occurred to one of the Boston's cut- 
ters, jirercnted it In returning from the Lake of Lent*, 
she was struck with a sudden squall and capsized ahoat 
five o'clock, P. M., at the distance of three or four inilei 
from the nearest shore. The niidshipmao who com- 
manded her, and who was quite young, conducted wiih 
great presence of mind, and with a magnanimity worthy 
of a true Vii^ioian. He told those of the men wtu 
thought themselves competent to the task, to swiai 
sshore, and tlie others to hold on to the host tiil BsatM- 
ance might reach them. Several chose the fonntt counc, 
and among others a lad who was not equal to the exer- 
tion it required. When he was some distance from the 

boat, Mr. observed tJiat he laboured very hard, afid, 

believing that the poor fellow could not reach the shonv 

he generously swam to his relief, reached him whea hii 

strength was almost exhausted, and aided him back to 

the boat. The others all arrived safely on land. The IM 

was so high that a boat could not be seen at any diilaiM*, 

and it was not till towards dark that any sppreheninoai 

began to be entertained with regard to ibe safely of the 

Boston's cutter. At the suggestion that slw mif(ht be ta 

distress, a panic soon spread through buth aliips, and 

several boats wore immediately manned and sent off hi 

I March of her. She was found about tun o'clock at nij^; 

K^-the poor fellows who were cUogiog to tier being josl 

Wnody to lose Ihcir gntsp, and resign lin:maetv«.H to tadr 

finelancholy fate. M 

The inoat prevented our sailing the nest day, aD«l4 

nsnol tiU ten o'clock ia the evening that aJl bands WM 
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called to ^ up anchor" — a call that always produces a 
lively sensation throughout a ship. On the morning of 
the sixth of June, we found ourselves ofifSpezzia, but we 
spent the whole day in beating against head winds to the 
windward of that island and Hydra. The inbat on the 
seventh, carried us up the Saronic Gulf. In the entrance 
of its classic waters, the islands of Poros and Egina, the 
rocky promontory of Sunium, and the venerable re- 
mains of the temples of the Patron-Goddess of Attica 
and Jupiter of all the Greeks, with the rich associations 
to which they gave rise, attracted our attention and en- 
grossed our tiioughts. It would swell this work to a size 
beyond that to which I propose to limit it, were I to 
point out minutely all the various objects of beauty and 
sublimity and interest, that rise upon the view along the 
coast of Attica, till last and greatest of them all, the grey 
rock of the Acropolis is seen breaking through the dis- 
tance, crowned with the holiest and most magnificent 
ruin the world contains — the Temple of the tutelary 
Goddess of Athens and of Greece. In the approach to 
Attiens by sea, the defects of the Parthenon are not seen, 
and, with the exception of a tinge from age, its appear- 
ance at this moment is not materially different from that 
which it would have presented to a sailor on the waters 
of the Saronic Gulf, on that proud morning, when the 
Mtfiblding was removed from the pediment in the Pro- 
naos, and the Minerva of Phidias, that glorious master- 
nxcx of genius in the arts, surveyed the fair city — with 
its gorgeous and glittering assemblage of temples, por- 
tiooes, gymnasia, and storied monuments — which bore 
her own venerated name, and which owed all its beauty 
and all its fame to her beneficent and fostering care. 

We passed the deserted harbour of the Piraeus about 
aonaet, and shortly after ]ct go our anchor near the little 
iiland of Salamis — ^now Coulouris — in the very waters 
wha« the genius of Themistoclcs, seconded by the gal- 
lantry and patriotism of his brave associates, defeated the 
proud achemes of the Eastern Despot, secured the liberty 
of his countrymen, and won for himself a wreath of 
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laurels, that will be as green as on the day it was fi 
placed upon his brow, when the last ruin in Greeeo sT 
have been sivept from tlie face of the earth. 

" Bxegi monumentiun are perenniiw." 
How much more durable is the fame that lives in ^ 
records of history, than that whose prolongation is coi 
mitted to the sculptured bust, the storied urn, or I' 
massive sepulchre! The Pyramids of Egypt i 
but the memory of the worms in whose honour 1 
were erected, has perished vvilh their bones; while I 
names and virtues of Leonidas and his three hi 
generous Spartans, live and will live, as long as t 
an eye to read or a heart to feel. Such comparativi. 
are mind and matter. I trust 1 shall be excused for n 
frequent allusions to this subject; for I love to conle 
plate the vast superiority of the intellectual and moral 
parts of our nature. 

The evening that we anchored in the waters of Si Jt- 
mis, was just such a one as Byron describes in t 
beautiful episode in one of his Eastern Talu, begin 

■■ So sintu more loTcly crc liii ncr b« done. 

Along Morea's hilla tlic scltitig iiu:i." 

Sunrise and sunset in Greece are rcspecUrely the i 
limest and the loveliest scenes in nnluru:. Ilcforc lc«n 
America, 1 had often read of Italian skies, and had li 
taught to believe that the sun and moon and stars of Italy, 
were worth all Ihe beauties of all other countries put to- 
gether. 1 confess I was disappointed, llul the skies, 
Sio atmosphere, the scenery of Gretce! — what jiictun 
can e(iual the reality? Never shall 1 forget them: 
Never shall 1 forget the wild sublimity uf her mountain*, 
or the smiling loveliness of her valleys; — never shall I 
forget the balmy mildness uf her evenings, ur the celes- 
tial purity of her climate; — dcvct shall 1 forget the clear 
deep blue of her classic waves, or the soft splundoun of 
her moou-lit;bt nights; — above nil, never shall I forgt 
sunset tliat I once beheld, while standing amid the ruL 
of the city uf Minerva. Has the reader ever beanl^ 
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the ^< FITRPLX HTMZTTUS?'' I had finished my notes on 
the theatre of Herodes Atticus^ and had risen to proceed, 
when I remained suddenly entranced by the glorious 
prospect that caught my eye. How shall I describe it ? 
I was between the setting sun and Mount Hymettus, 
whose western side, in iU whole extent, seemed envelo- 
ped in a robe of the softest and most brilliant purple. I 
could not waste a look on the rich gilding of the sky and 
clouds in the western part of the heavens, so intensely 
was my attention occupied by the soft and ever-varying 
hues in the opposite direction. As the sun continued to 
sioky so that his rays ceased successively to strike on 
different parts of the mountain, the purple tints gradually 
retreated before a line of sombre hues, and it required 
little imagination to fancy that I beheld the dark Spirit 
of Barbarism chasing from places they had long illumined, 
the delicate and glorious splendours of Grecian genius. 
It was the most magnificent sunset I ever beheld, and in 
the very q[x>t of all others where I should most wish to 
have beheld it 



On the eighth, the first day after our arrival, I did not 
go ashore; i spent the whole day on deck — my eyes 
rivetted to the scenery by which we were surrounded. 
How brilliant and varied and stirring the recollections 
awakened on such a spot! How much both of poetry 
and religion there is in them! The Piraeus, the Acro- 
polis, Hymettus, Fames, Corydallus, the Acro-Corinthus, 
the snow-crowned Parnassus, Helicon and Cythseron, 
Salamis and its immortal waters, the island gemmed 
£gean, — are all names cherished in the memory of 
every one, whose soul has ever been fired by the poetry 
that has embalmed them. The moral associations too of 
such a place are high and holy. The genius and valour 
and patriotism displayed in the battle of Salamis, the 
flenerous devotion to the cause of Greece, which in- 
duced the Athenians to prefer voluntary exile to igno- 
minious submission, the image of a little handful of free- 
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men daring, and daring successfully to oi _ 
tic forces of a monarch, before whom subject Ai 
ed herself in the dust, and the intellectuat achte' 
of those illustrious men whose genius rendered the 
of Attica the metropolis of learning and taste, ] 
vivid perspeclive before the mental eye. How 
mind touched with the remembrance of cuch th 
the banishment of Arisiides, the conduct of Thetni 
in that traosaction, the subsequent re-call of the jui 
and the noble' reconciliation that took place b 
the two rivals on the very waters where we were i 
ed, when they sacrificed their personal enmitr 
tiieir personal aspirations on the altar of their ci 
country! These arc recollections that convey lei 
wisdom and philosophy, which carry with them i 
unknown to Ibc mere speculations of the theorist 
ever just or beautiful. 

Our anchorage was just above the little island ( 
tallU, on which there were anciently several rude 
of Pan carved on the native rock, and about midn 
tween Salamia and Corydalius, on the former of 
Stood a temple of Diana, and on the btter Xerxes 
a tfarone to be erected fi-om which he expected 
nesa the discomliture of the Grecian flect- 
Wadsworlh went ashore on the eighth at the 
and ordered a number of horses lo \k !«cnt there i 
the following morning. In the evening I receivd 
vilation to join his party. Accordinglyf at seven 
the next rooming, in company with seventeen oil 
Cers, I left the ship, full of that delicious clasl 
spirits, which the near certainty of a visit to 
could not fail to inspire. 

Passing l)et ween the old harliour of Phflron 
island of Psytjillia, we entered the Piraeus belH 
pedestals of the two Lions which anciently gtiir 
approach. The enii-ance is not more than two I 
paces wide, but the hnrbour itself is much ntoi 
cious than any of us had expected to find iL CI 

s that it is brge enough to contaia forty or fifl 
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^EHon riiecl vessels, and this assertion Hobhouse considers 
% proof that ships in his time were smaller than they are 
It present. Our officers thought the expression of such 
an opinion on the part of Mr. H., proved him to be more 
of a landsman than a sailor. Two men of war, an English 
brig and an Austrian schooner, were at anchor in the 
Piraeus at the time of our visit Considerable remains of 
the ancient pier still exist, but the three old divisions of 
the harbour can no longer be traced. On our right, as 
we entered, we saw the mound that passes for the tomb 
of Themistocles. The ashes of that illustrious hero, 
statesman and patriot, whose valour triumphed over his 
country's foes, whose wisdom laid the foundation of his 
country's greatness, and whose love of country exile 
could not cool, were at last by his repentant countrymen 
removed from their foreign resting-place, and deposited 
in a spot of all others the most appropriate for his repose. 

On landing, how different the scene presented to our 
eyes, from that described by Anacharsis! A wretched 
custom-house had usurped the place of the vast maga- 
zines then stored with the merchandise of every clime, 
a few still more wretched huts had displaced the temples, 
adorned with colonnades and statues of the gods, the 
crowded quays had crumbled and disappeared beneath 
the heavy hand of time, a few misticoes and caiques 
re p r ese nted the innumerable gallies that covered the 
waters of the Piraeus, and the bustle of commerce as 
in the hurried tread of merchants unladins their 
rly arrived cargoes or preparing to embark on loreign 
yofmgSBj and in the farewell embraces and warm congra- 
toutions of friends, found its only counterpart in the 
bawlings and contortions of the grooms who were setting 
fiNTth the excellencies of their horses and begging us to 
mount upon their backs. 

A party of midshipmen had gone ashore before us, 
and appropriated a part of the horses ordered by Captain 
W., so that three of us were left in the lurch, and had to 
mp on foot The distance is five miles. We ascended 
mb range of low hills that form the coast of this part of 
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Attica, and entered the extensive plain of Athens, 
ride for the first half hour was close along the n 
the long walls of Themistocles. These consist of si 
of prodigious dimensions, in some of which we < ^^ 
distinctly see the marks of the iron clamps employed to 
give strength and durability to the walls. The soil in 
this pari of the route was broken, steiile and little culti- 
Tated. We saw two fellows drinking at a well, and iheiT 
modus operandi had for us at least the interest of no- 
velty. One of them descended into the well, dipped ini 
the water in bis dirty red skullcap, and handed it to ha 
mmpanion, who, in his turn, performed tlie s 
tjon for the other. 

The Rtajor part of the journey from the Pirteua to \ 
city is through groves of olive and fig-trees. The g 
on which they are planted was anciently a nurah, I 
is now dry and arable. The tomb of Mcnaodcr ■; 
Cenotaph to Euripides attracted the eye and fed | 
pride of the ancient Greek, as he pHssed along thia r 
but his degenerate offspring have beard neitltcr of tl 
one nor of Uie other, and no certain traces are left of 
these monuments to point the devotions of tbs ^ 
traveller. "^ 

The heights of the Cecropian Acropolis, c 
the venerable columns of the Parthenon, 
in sight during the whole of our ride, and i 
from the olive groves, we found oursolvca near tSew 
of a city illustrated and embellished as no other ipotiit 
earth has ever been, by the genius of a Milti«de%BT 
mistocles, an ArisUdes, a Pericles, a Phidia%J 
Sophocles, and an endless catalogue of n*nM 
brilliant What scholar, with Demoslhenea^ 
phon in his hand, has not felt, in the quiet f 
closet, that he would give worlds for a single I 
the ruins of that city: let him imagine (hen, for b 
would be powerless in an attempt to portmy it, tbeik 
enthusiasm with which we approached so holy a mm ' 

Leaving Mount Lycalietlus, the Aluseum Hilt, 
the Areopsgiis — the sides of tho two (onner pcrliB 
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V^ith the eternal sepulchres of antiquity— on our right, 
Ve entered the city by the Piraean gate, and halted in 
the shade of the temple of Theseus, which stands near 
iXy in an open area between the wall and the inha- 
bited part of the town. Here we dismounted and 
waited for the two commanders, accompanied by Mr. 
J. as interpreter, to pay their respects to the Pacha, and 
obtain his permission to visit the Acropolis. The tem- 

Ele of Theseus, built by Cimon after the battle of Sa- 
imis, is of small proportions, being only ninety-seven 
feet long, and about half as wide. The order is a pure 
Doric, and not a stone was employed in its construction 
but the finest Parian marble. The peristyle consists of 
thirty-four columns, three feet in diameter and eigh- 
teen in height The temple is surrounded by an ample 
basement, to which you ascend by a flight of several 
steps. The sculpture in the friezes of the Pronaos and 
Posticum relates to the history of Theseus, and was 
originally of beautiful execution, but it is now conside- 
rably defaced. A few years ago one of the corners of 
tfie building was struck with lightning, which injured 
the entablature in that part and the angular column, dis- 
placing a ]>ortion of frieze in the former, and completely 
splitting one of the tambours of the latter. During the 
ttree days that Mr. J. and myself remained in Athens, 
we often stopped to contemplate this exquisite remnant 
of antiquity, the most entire specimen remaining of the 
arehitectural taste and genius of the Greeks: but how 
iieeble would be the most vivid description, compared 
with the emotions it awakened in our minds! We never 
passed it without pausing a few moments, and each re- 
peated survey only enhanced the admiration and delisht, 
with which we gazed upon the matchless harmony of its 
proportions, and the inimitable elegance and finish of its 
workmanship. The Ionic column is more graceful, and 
the Corinthian more ambitious and showy than the Doric, 
hot there is in the latter a simplicity, a solidity, a ma- 
jesty, which give it, in my view, an immeasurable supe- 
riority ovvr the other two. There is besides in this otdes 
yoju ML 19 
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a freedom from gaudy oraaments, which renden it n 
culiarly appropriate in edifices cooiiecnted to iho woranip 
of the gods; who, if endowed with the attributes of jti*- 
tice nnd benevolence, must always be more pleased witb 
the humble ofTeriogs of grateful piety, than with f 
costly sacrifices of opulence and pride. 
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The officers who went to visit the Pacha, returaed]| 
about half an hour with the requisite permission, a 
soldier to accompany us in the double capacity of g 
and guard. We took the path which lies along the will 
of the city, having the Acropolis just before » 
Mars' Hill directly on our right. The sides of ll 
are in many places hewn perpendicularly, j 
several ascents by means of steps cut in the n 
The little church of St. Dionysius, the / 
verted by Sl Paul, has disappeared, and we o 
of neither cave nor spring. On the highest puint of the 
rock there were two Turkish huts and a little patch of 
tobacco. It was with unutterable feelings that WsMaOl 
upon the place where the most ancient i 
Court in Athens held its sessions, and i 
" spirit was moved within him, when he b 
wholly given to idolatry." We almost fa 
could see the great Apostle to tlie Gentiles — not i n 
behind his antagonists in learning, his lofly sturit I 
dling with zeal for tlie honour of his Msslcr, aod his p 
erfulundcrstanding irradiated with the light of h« 
disputing with tlie Stoics and the Epicurcaas i 
other sects of Philosophers, who came to heax wtwt | 
" babbler would have to say," and confound him i 
the subtlety of their dialectics. 

A little to the left of tlic first gate through whid 

Ed, is the cave where Apollo and Pan were ant 
>rahi])ped. The ascent to it is steep aod difficult,^ 
is nothing to repay the toil of climlHag it, b-" ' 
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reooUections it awakens, and a number of smooth spots 
of varioas forms and sizes, hewn on the sides of the cave, 
and desiened probably for the reception of votive offer- 
ings. From here the ascent up the rock of the Acropo- 
lis became much steeper. After various windings and 
possins not less than four or five gates, we came to the 
Propyla^ which, however, we did not then stop to ex- 
amine, for the anxiety we felt to get a nearer prospect 
than we had before enjoyed of that glorious Tem- 
ple, the proudest triumph of Athenian architecture, 
which, even in its ruins, is the most beautiful and the 
most impressive object in the universe. As the visiter 
winds round the corner of the Propylaea, and catches the 
first full view of its stupendous remains, the sentiments 
with which it fills his mind are those of admiration and 
awe; which, as he continues to gaze, increase in purity 
and depth, till, lost in one delicious glow of enthusiasm, 
he scansely knows << whether he is in the body or out of 
it" This is not exaggeration. No painting, or statue, 
or landscape — I might almost add, no poetical descrip- 
tion or burst of eloquence, ever affected me like this firat 
view of the Parthenon. Nor is the admiration occasion- 
ed by the entire view diminished by an examination of 
the parts in detail: on the contrary, it is, if possible, in- 
creased; for, as you had before observed a perfect har- 
mony running through the whole design, you now per- 
ceive the same inimitable and uninterrupted perfection 
extended to its minutest parts — the flutings of the co- 
hmns, the swell of the capitals, and all the endless orna- 
ments of the architrave, frieze and cornice. But that 
which fills you with the purest delight in this minute 
examination, is what remains of the bass-relief sculpture 
on the frieze of the cell in the Pronaos. The figures 
here are for the most part equestrian; and though some 
tasteless barbarians have knocked off pieces for speci- 
mens, many of them are still almost entire. There is 
nothing in Florence that surpasses, and little that equals 
them. What fire! what truth! what delicacy! what 
finish! Surely the chisel of Phidias must have given the 
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last touch to these matchless productions; and thoai 
they have been exposed to the weather for more tu 
twenty centuries, they still retain all the freshnesA, ^f^ 
which they issued from his unrivalled hand. 

The Parthenon has not suffered much from the W( 
Thirty-nine columns are still standing, viz. eleven on 4 
south, and nine on the north side, the two entire colo^ 
nades of the Fronao.i, the outer one of the Postimi 
and a solitary column of tlie inner one. Those at tj 
two ends support their whole entahlatures, buttheotha 
for tlie most port, only the two lower memliers. 1] 
tympanum of the west front, though coosidcnibly I 
jured, still remains; but that of the cusl front, M 
which Loi-d Elgin removed the two colossal feim 
statues, the Neptune, the Theseus, sm) the inimita| 
Horse's Head, have fallen down since Hobhousc's rS 
to Athens, or the sculpture on the ninely-two U 
topca of the frieze of the peristyle, rcprencnling ^ 
Battle of the Lnpithat and Centaurs, there arc remail 
ing, at present, only a few mutilated (igurcs, tnd 4 
little, of which I have already spoken, on Uie inner frid 
of ihe Pronaos, is all that is tell of the six hundred ■ 
originally surrounding tiio celt, and rep<«!«nting 4 
Panatheniun festival. The remains of the walls ti 
pavement of the cell are most entire at the wcAlcm eti 
The door-*vay is twelve feet wide and twenty-four fl 
high, and the marble skhs com{)uNin|t lite pavetnent^ 
generally, about six feet long and five broad. The bei 
of marble fragments filling up the area of Ihe cell, ^ 
scattered ahout without the peristyle, are really aaU 
ishing. 1 

There is a pile of these ruins at thcS. W, angle offl 
Parthenon extending from the base to the votabUliq 
by means of which I mnnuged to climb to the lop of ■ 
temple where 1 obtained a most exteosiveand bcautifiil 
variegated prospect. There is n range of hilb appana 

(extending from Mount Pontelious to llie MuoyehB 
imontory, separating two valleys, lormitLatcd hy H 
tus and Parnes. The former is uneven and ilnrfl 
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pMNiting a perfect contrast to the regular slopes, the 
enberant futility, and the dark olive green of the 
one on the opposite side. Indeed, the valley towards 
Mount PUnes is the most beautiful I have ever beheld; 
md standingi as I did, near the spot where the rival Di- 
vinities caused the olive to spring up, and the waters of 
the sea to gush forth, the contrast between its flourish- 
ing olive groves from two to three miles wide, and from 
ten to fifteen in length, and the deserted harbour of the 
Piraeus, forcibly reminded me of the preference former^ 
ly eiven to Minerva over Neptune. But should Athens, 
as 18 not impossible, again become the capital of a free, 
enliditened, and powerful nation, may not the << Altar 
of Oolivion'' be rebuilt, and the smoke of the sacrifices 
offered to the Grod of the Sea and the Goddess of Wis- 
donkf again be mingled as they curl up towards Heaven? 



A few rods to the north of the Parthenon, is the joint 
temple, called the Elrecthium, at which we arrived, af- 
ter traversing heaps of modem ruins. It has suffered a 
K>d deal bv the late war between the Greeks and the 
rka. It IS the most beautiful specimen of the Ionic 
order extant, and though of much smaller proportions 
than the Parthenon, it shows equally the exquisite taste 
and genius of the Greeks. Of the part dedicated to 
Bfinerva Polias, the five fluted columns at the east end, 
are still standing, and support their architrave. Two 
only of those at the other end remain, and they are with- 
out any part of the entablature. Small portions of the 
walls of the cell may yet be seen, but its area is filled up 
with piles of fidlen marble. 

Of the part dedicated to Neptune Erecth^us, only 
Aree columns, with portions of tne roof and of the sepa- 
rating wall, are left. The proportions of this temple are 
•mall but exceedingly graceful, and the exquisite finish 
given to every part of it, fills the spectator with the 
purest admiration and delight 

19* 
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Contiguous to the Temple of Minerva, and (om 
a sort ofwing to it, is the Paodroseum, a small ch: 
dedicated to Pandrosea, third daughter of Ceerops^tc 
ward her for her obedience to that Goddess. It » 
originally supported by eight Cariatides. Three of tl 
only remain, and these are greatly injured. Ont 
those in the part facing the Parthenon, which mis 
when Hobhousp was in Athens, has since fallen, a 
now lying on the ground. It will not, however, i 
nue tlicre long, for every one who visits the AcropoM 
knocks off a piece for a specimen. Some of our o 
cers followed the general practice in this respect, : 
our Turkish soldier, not conceiving any other posa' 
motive for such conduct, inquired if we hod no a 
stones in America. 



We had passed the Propyliea, as already stated, ' 
out stopping to examine it minutely. Il was the I 
trance, as the term imports, of the ancient Acn>p( 
The twelve fluted Doric columns, originally compi 
its two colonnades, are all yet standing. The inlert 
lumniatious of those on the west side arc filled up wid) 
modern masonry, which formerly supported a tcmce 
mounting a battery. Those at the two extremities alone 
have any part of their capitals remaining; am) thnw, as 
well as the flutings of all the columns, are much iojurod, 
and support only fragments of thtj architrave. The ei^ 
aide of the Propylcea has, in every respect, suffered niM 
less than the other. Of the columns, two have ihcirdj 
pitals entire, one is without its capital, and tltoM oT C 
three otlicrs are considerably mutilatciL The ancT 
marble wall on ihis side remains almost in its oripn 
state, the five gule-ways, though partially filled up wiin 
modern slonc work> are still perfect, and the marble 
stairs leading from one of them up to the hi^iest a 
of the Acropolis, have been but little injuivd. At ^ 
extremity of tlie Propylaea there is a square i 
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tower built of ancient ruins by the Turks and Venetians, 
fiMrmerly used for a prison, but now entirely unoc- 
eupied. 

The Temple of Victory stood a little to the north- 
ward of the Propylaea. Two elegant fluted Doric co- 
lumns and one pilaster in the same style, supporting the 
two lower members of the entablature, with insignificant 
portions of the walls of the cella, Site all that is left of 
that once beautiful edifice. 



Having completed our observations on the Acropolis, 
we descended to the locanda and dined. In the after- 
noon, we visited nearly all the antiquities, both within 
and without the walls of the modern city, but could do lit- 
tle more than determine their localities. In this we were 
greatly aided by Hobhouse's excellent description of the 
ruins as they existed in 1809. Indeed, without his book 
we should have been utterly at a loss how to proceed, as 
oui^ Greek cicerone knew little more about the antiquities 
of his native city, than he did about the geography of 
China. 

When the party returned on board in the evening, 
Mr. J. and myself obtained permission to remain ashore 
as long as the ship continued at Salamis. In traversing 
the city to the locanda^ we fell in witli a Greek Doctor, 
who took us to see a statue lately discovered standing 
on its pedestal, where the angles of four houses met, 
which, until demolished by the Revolution, had com- 
pletely concealed it It represented a monster, the up- 
per parts of which were those of a man, and the lower, 
those of a fish. The body and arms were finely exe- 
cuted, but on the whole, it did not appear to us to be a 
woriL of much merit It was probably an Erecthonius. 

Near the temple of Theseus, wc saw two women en* 
ffffii in the operation of grinding wheat Their mill 
WBi simply two small circular stones, the upper one of 
wliidi was kept in its place by an iron spike inserted in 
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the Other, and turned by means of a wooden handle. It 
was a scene that reminded us forcibly of that de- 
claratioQ of our Saviour, in predicting the downfiOl of 
Jerusalem, "Two women shall be grinding at a mill; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left." Milla of 
this description are very common at Athens, and I be- 
lieve in other parts of the East, but I do not recolleel to 
have seen them any where else. 

We took lodgings in the locanda, where we had 
dined. The cooking and accommodations were better 
than we had reason to expect after our visit to CorinllL 
Several English travellers were lodged at the same plaec, 
who earned hammocks with them, — a wise precsutioo, 
and one which all others would do well to imitate, to 
travelling in Eastern countries. 



Anxious to improve our time to the utmost, daring 
our short stay at Athens, we were up at four o'clock, oa 
the foUowing morning. Having ascertained the locftti* 
ties of all the principal antiquities on the preceding day, 
we devoted one day to those on the Acropolis and wilboQl 
the walls of the city, and another to those within tlw 
walls and to making an excursion up Mount Ilymetlos. 

The relics of ancient art still existing at Athens, a- 
ceeded our highest expectations. But if their nnmbs 
surpassed what we had been led to anticipate, what abafl 
I say of their beauty ? It is really intoxicating. Tm i 
gaze, and admire, and enjoy, but without ntiifyi ~ 
either the eye or the mind. Could all the booki ti 
have been written on these remains, be collected, iT 
would of themselves form no inconsiderable libi 
~^eors of research and labour, by men of L 

1 genius, have been employed in the cxatninatioa I 

icription of them. The works of SpOD, W 
Ihandlcr, and Dodwell, are tamiliar to every i 
while the gayer narratives of Chaduubriand and o 
French travellers are enough to satisfy the I 
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pretty sentimentalisin of all the fair patrons of circulating 
libraries, and the eleeant but more every-day description 
of Hobhouse leaves little to be desired by the general 
reader. I may, therefore, well be excused from attempt- 
ing any thing like a connected and circumstantial account 
of the antiquities of Athens; or rather I should scarcely 
be excused, if I should have the temerity to enter upon 
auch a labour. 

The Bema where Demosthenes poured forth his burn- 
ing eloquence, still remains precisely as it was when that 
Prince of Orators melted and fired the Athenian popu- 
lace by his unrivalled appeals to their passions, and his 
vivid descriptions of the past glory and the impending 
perils of their native city. There is no spot in Athens 
that excites such deep emotions, and awakens such thrill- 
ing thoughts as this. The two parts of Pnyx, where the 
people were accustomed to assemble before and oiler the 
conquest of Athens by Lysander, the former command- 
ing a view of the sea, by pointing to which, the orators 
soDietimes produced such electric effects, may be dis- 
tinctly traced. The magnificent ruins of the Temple of 
Olympian Jove on the banks of the Ilissus form one of 
the most striking features in Athens. Sixteen Corin- 
thian columns of the purest Pentelic marble, more than 
aiz feet in diameter and about sixty feet in height, stand- 
ing in isolated grandeur, could not but be an impres- 
dve object any where, but how much is their effect in- 
creaaed in the present case by the associations of place! 
Just below these ruins is the Fountain, sacred to the 
nymph Callirhoe, still called by its ancient appellation, 
at which you arrive by crossing the Ilissus. Here was 
once a marble reservoir built by Pisistratus, and a part 
of one of the nine pipes that supplied it with water, as 
well as the apertures of some of the others, arc still visi- 
ble. The water oozes out in several places from the 
aides of the projecting rock, and we saw a number of 
Athenian women washing their clothes in tlie little dell 
in front of the fountain. The Ilissus, whose name 
awakens such a crowd of agreeable images, is a mere 
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rivulet, whose bed was almost dry at the time of our 
visit 

In our excursion up Mount Hymettus we ascended 
only to the Monastery of SL Cyriani. The honey of 
Hymettus, slIU retains ila fame for escellence, bot t"^ 
were unable to get a taste of it. Thb slope of the moD 
tain was covered iviih thyme and otlier fragrant shn 
and flowers, and the air was loaded with the most d 
cious perfumes. Our ears were soothed with the n 
mur of the bees, as they flew from flower to flower, I 
trading the sweet essence of each blossom on which tl 
lighted, and as we called to mind theefiect on this mo 
tarn of the glorious sunset we had witnessed al the 
theatre of Herodes Atticus, we could not but consider it 
as pre-eminently entitled to the epithets anciently giren 
to it, of the "purple" and the "flowery" Uymetbw 
The Monastery is situated In a romantic Eloue, kboot 
two-thirds of the way up to tlic summit, and la surroawl- 
ed by a grove of aged olives. Near it we had the attlK 
faction of beholding the spring, supposed to have beta 
the scene of the fatal adventure of ProcHs and Ccpbtlaft 
It still retains its sacred character, and is snid to % 
favoured annually with the descent of two roinei 
doves. The matrons of Athens resort to it en mast 
the festival of the Panagia, and having washed in d 
drunk of its holy waters, they depart, i>erai 
they will thereby escape a great part of that ■ 
which Eve entailed upon her daughters, u 
most grievous consequences of her disobodioi 




We had not time to devote much attenlioD to n 
Athens. It has suflered greatly from the war, otutj 
half of it being a pile of ruins. A Ibt^ pToportMB of 
the materials of which tlie city is built are aneieut ntr- 
bles, and it is no uncommon thing to see exquinte pieea 



of sculpture inserted in walls CDm[>osod of unwroiigbl 
aloacs aad mud. Alhcos was still under the Tiicli% Eat 
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not more than four or five hundred of them resided there 
at the time of our visit The Greek population, we were 
informed, consisted of two thousand families, but we 
could acajrady believe there was half that number. They 
werey as they still continue to be, greatly oppressed by 
their masters, but nothing can destroy the elastic buoy- 
ancy of the Greek's spirits. On the tenth, we were over- 
taken by night at the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. Not choosing to traverse the city for fear of 
lonng our way or encountering still more disagreeable 
adventoresy we made the whole circuit of the walls to 
the Theaium, passing, however, part of the distance in- 
ade of them. In the skirts of Uie town we saw the pea- 
aanta collected in groups before their little huts after the 
labour of the day^ — some engaged in conversation, — 
aome tripping it <<on light fantastic toe" to the music of 
the Turjuah guitar, — some formed into circles around 
their humble suppers, — and others stretched on mats, 
flpread in the open air or under temporary coverings 
formed of the boughs of trees. Their dogs, horses, aod 
jaekaaaea kept them company. Peace, contentment and 
iff^^nguM seemed to be every where the presiding genii* 



CHAPTER XII. 



Jaylight on Sunday morning, the twelflb c 
we got under weigh for Bgina. In tlie aflemoon *• ' 
rounded Cape Perdicca, the southeastern point of lh« 
islandf and came to anchor ahout three miles above iJ 
town. On the following morning I went ashore in 
pany with a number of officers. The harbour of F ^ 
is wholly artiiicial, being formed by a mole on each Si 
The entrance is narrow, and the harbour itself is m n 
that some two or three dozen coasting x-esscb, mooM 
within its enclosure at the time of our visit, almost filM 
it up. It has a fine broad quay, (covered wilh gnT^f 
which was huilt hy our fellow-citizcu, Dr. Howe, 
has distinguished himself by his philanthropic cxa 
in the cause of Grecian emancipation, and is koow 
the literary world as the author of a valuable v 
the Greek Revolution. We often heard his name n 
tinned in terms of grateful commendation by the h 
biUnts of Egina. 

The capital of this island, was, with the cxccptiofi'l 
Napoli di Romania, the cleanest and best looking town, 
we had seen in Greece. The streets were wider lh»i> 
usual, and scvt:ral of the shops were furnishe d w^tt* 
good supply of European merchandise. The p 
was variously stated at from one to two thot 



There is an Orphan Asylum at Egtna, A 
Capodistrias. The building appropriated to i_ . 
coDStruclod of stones obtained tnun the ruinaoTL. 
pie of jEacus, and is tliree hundred and sixty icet 
uid two hundred and GAy broad, endoaiog u 
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hundred feet in length, and one hundred and eighty-five 
in breadth. It contains thirteen apartments for the boys, 
and twelve for the professors. It is sufficiently capa« 
cious to accommodate six hundred orphans. Four hun- 
dred were enjoying its benefits, when we were in Egina. 
There were at that time seven professors, the majority 
of whom were Greek priests. There is an apartment 
called the grand chamber, where the younger boys are 
instrocted on the Liancasterian plan. The beneficiaries 
of this institution are prohibited from reading the works 
of Plato, of many of the Greek poets, and generally of 
all those ancient writers, who inculcate liberal principles 
OD government The expenses of this institution are de- 
fiajred from the public treasury. Tliere is a library con- 
nected with it, containing tliirty thousand volumes, most 
of which are in the Greek language. At the extremity 
of the apartment appropriated to the library, there is a 
bust of Capodistrias on a monument coated with stucco, 
in which is inserted a marble slab with an inscription, of 
which the following is a literal translation: ^^ The bust of 
Capodistrias, President of Greece, Father and Saviour of 
the Orphans. 1830.^' The institution is certainly one 
poflsessing high claims to the gratitude of the Greek 
nation, and would do infinite honour to the memory of 
the deceased President, were it not for the illiberal pro- 
hibition already mentioned. 

In the same apartment with the library, there is a 
large collection of Lares, lachrymatorial vases, sepulchral 
lamps, and other funereal relics, obtained chiefly, though 
not wholly, from the Catacombs in the island of Egina. 
They differ widely in their size, shape and the materials 
of which they are made. Some are of iron, others of 
extremely thin glass, but the maior part are of terra cotta 
of various degrees of firmness. The lachrymatorial vases 
are generally long and slender, of delicate proportions, 
with two handles, long necks, and flaring mouths. The 
vases designed for preserving tlie ashes of the dead, are 
generally open; but those for the reception of odours are 
usually in the shape of Florence flasks. The lamps are 

VOL. II. 80 
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all of terra cotta in the form of an elliptical cum^ 
The hole for the wick is on the pointed end; the handk 
is on the opposite side; and on tlie top some of them iunt 
two holes for pouring in the oil, oUiers only one, ai' 
others again appear to have had no olher place for 
ceiving it, escept Uie aperture for the wick. The i' 
trance to the Asylum is on the south, opjMsile to whi 
is the chapel, and on each side of this there is a lar 
apartment, open in front, and supported by four pilasta 
In these there is a considerable collection of ancia, 
marbles, obtained from various parts of Greece, — £f(ini| 
Athens, Delphi, Delos, Epidaurus, &c. Among those 
particularly worthy of notice, are the following: Fint!. 
a Venus washing at a fountain. The head of this 8latu<^ 
is hroken off, but nearly all the other parts, though f 
what mutilated, still remain. The upper part is exec 
with a delicacy and truth, that would not have <iii»^ 
the chisel of Praxiteles; but the lower part, particuUd 
the right leg and foot, are in a heavier style: Second] 
family group, in alto-relievo, on a sepulchral monunia 
consisting of four female tlgurps, and an old man leanl 
on a stafl'. The scene represents the final adieu of a 
member of the family, and the expression of grief tliroi 
into the countenances of the survivors, \» full uf teodj 
ness and pathos: Third, a statue of a female who has i| 
her head, breasts, and right arm, and is in other r 
a good deal injured; but enough still rcmatna to slion 
that it was entitled to a place among the master pieces of 
tlie arts: Fourth, a young warrior and his liorae in aliih 
relievo, with a boy presenting his helmet, and a acfpcot, 
an Esculopian emblem, approaching lon-ards his ri^l 
hand: And fifth, a young Bacchus executed with pecu- 
liar delicacy and grace. 

There are in Egina two Lancasterian schools for boj«, 
each containing about one hundred pupiisi hut femak 
education is entirely neglected. The natiooal iniat ian 
**-'fl island. 
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There are some interesting remains of antiquity in 
and about the city. On a hill just back of it are the Ca- 
tacombs, from which most of liieva^es already described 
were obtained. The sepulchres are very extensive^ and 
of various forms and dimensions. We descended into 
one by five steps cut in the native rock. It was of an 
irregular circular shape, thirty-eight feet in circumfe- 
rence, and four high in the highest part In the north- 
west part of the town there is a Mosaic pavement, re- 
cently discovered, covering an area fourteen paces in 
length and eight in width. It is a work of some ele- 

Enee, and may have been the pavement of a temple. It 
fl been enclosed by a wall by order of Capodistrias. 
Not far beyond this, in the same direction, are the re- 
mains of what some travellers have taken for the temple 
of Venus, mentioned by Pausanias, and others for that 
of .£acus, first king of the island; who was honoured 
with an apotheosis. It is evidently of high antiquity, as 
the proportions of the only column that remains, are 
very incorrect The order is fluted Doric. Some por- 
tions of the cell are yet standing. The temple was built 
of the common soft stone of the island, and its ruins 
have furnished the materials, of which a number of the 
public edifices of Egina have been constructed. 



On Tuesday, the fourteenth of the month, accompa- 
nied by Dr. , I left the ship early in the morning, 

in order to take advantage of the cool of the day to visit 
the temple of Jupiter JPanhellenius, in the north-east 
part of the island. We procured a pair of mules for our- 
selves, their owners, as usual, accompanying us on foot 
Our animals were caparisoned with rope haltci*s and old 
wooden pack saddles, with two narrow oak boards for 
•cats and goats' hair cords for stirrups. They were the 
most obstinate creatures in the world, travelling continu- 
ally in a zig-zag line, all our efibrts to the contrary not- 
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withstanding; and each of us got a pretty stoat kick ■ 
the course of the journey. ' 

The temple is about eight miles from the town. 
ride over the inten-ening country was in many re»i ^ 
highly interesting. I scarcely recollect to have any 
where else met with such a variety of scenery in so »iuil 
a space. The suhlime, the romanlic and the pictur?raiie 
met the eye at almost every successive poInL THp 
whole island, wherever there is soil enough to allow it. 
ia covered with groves «f olives, pomegranate:! and al- 
mond trees, interspersed with thickets of myrtle, olean- 
der, masiich and other evergreen shruba. We pasml 
through three distinct valleys, separated from cacti olh«r 
by mountain defiles, and surrounded by lofty hilli, 
whose sides exhibited all the gradations of produdii 
ness. 

About midway between the city and the temple, 
passed the old capital of the island, Kastro, huiti uj 
the summit of a high conical mountain. It was plat 
thai situation by the Venetians, that they might the 
easily protect themselves against the incursions oi 
rates; but, motives of this kind no longer existing t 
duce people to make choice of so singular a spot lor 
residence, it lias been entirely abandoned. 

On issuing from the defile beyond the last of the 
mantic vales through which we had passed we obtaini 
view of the sea on both sides of the island, and of the I 
pleofPanhellenain Jove about a mile and a half before 
This stands upon an eminence, which commands an ext 
sive prospect of the ^gcan with its islnndf, and of 
terrilorios of Attica, Mcgam and Corinth. The Icmp" 
an interesting ruin, as it illustrates the progress of ai 
lecture. It is not probably so old as tiui at Corii 
but it is undoubtedly one of tlie moiit ancient in Gm 
Its high antiquity is proved by the proportion* of 
columns, which arc three fc4:t in diameter and Gfteei 
boight, being one diameter too short for the pure Di 
lit appears to liavc been originally supported by * 
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six columns, twenty-three of which are still standing! 
They are of the common stone of the island, and se 
Tcral of them far advanced in a state of decomposition. 



On our return to Egina, we called for dinner at the 
principal public house in the place. It had no floor ex- 
cept tiie native earth, and tlie tables and seats with 
which it was furnished, were of rough boards. We call- 
ed for soup among other things, and it was brought on 
in the bowl in which but a few moments before we Had 
washed our hands. We did not make a very abundant 
repast As usual, our landlord attempted to cheat us in 
returning the change for our money. 

The commerce of Egina, though not equal to what it 
formerly was, is rather^on the increase. The chief pro- 
ductions of the island are oil, pomegranates and almonds. 



On Thursday, the sixteenth, we sailed from Egina 
early in the morning, and ran over to Epidaurus to wa- 
ter ship. The coast there is so bold that we approached 
within less than a quarter of a mile of the beach, and an- 
chored in seventeen fathoms water. Capt. W. thought 
the anchorage unsafe, and determined to remain there 
only a single day. After dinner, the surgeon, one of 
his assistants, and myself, took advantage of this short 
stay, to pay a visit to the Saratoga of ancient Greece,— 
the sacr^ enclosure of the Epidarian God. We landed 
on the promontory, where the ancient city stood, and 
where we noticed the remains of buildings along the 
beach. Ruins of temples are said to exist higher up, but 
we had not time to go in search of them. The port of 
Epidaurus was on the opposite side of the promontory. 

The modern town stands somewhat higher up in the 
plain than the ancient It is a wretched village consist- 
ing of not more than two or three dozen houses. The 
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inhabitants appeared less civilized than in almost 3 
otlier pari of Greece that we visited. Epidai 
anciently the resort of invalids and people of leisure ■ 
fashion from all parts of Greece and her numerous o 
onies, and it was from a village n-ilhin its territories l] 
the patriots of modern Greece published Ihe declaralia 
of their independence and the charter of their righli^ 

^Ve procured a set of miserable horses, and a yoa 
lad for a guide, who accompanied us on fool. The i 
tance to the sacred enclosure is about ten miles, which ^ 
hurrying our nags, we travelled in a littlo more tl 
two hours. Our ride, during the first half of thejoi 
ney, lay through the Epidaurian Plain, which i» M 
row, uneven, and, with the exception of some fluunshii 
low vineyards, little cultivated. About an hour fral 
the village we left the groves of myrtle, oleander, and 
lentisks, through which we had been passing, and enters 
ed a mountain pass, in which wc frequently nbacnnl 
tracesof the fortifications, with which it was ancicDtlv 
lined. The road, in this part of our ride, vras exoeed- 
ingty bad, and liie scenery marked by a character of 
wUdness and grandeur. On each side of ua, frowoa' 
lofty mountain, and on our right, at a terrific di«tuioi, 
torrent, whose existence we knew only by its bnwijj 
noise, was dashing over its rocky bottom. 

The sacred enclosure ia an irregular valley, 

may be from two to three miles in length, and from o 

to two in breadth. It is very beautiful, and appear* likq 

t little paradise, hemmed in on all sides by mounta' 

^^llUTiera, whose summits are, for the most part, i 

^nodts, but whose sides arc covered with a thick gi 

^Flf shrubbery. Among tlitne mountains, the most I 

^BMBwkable are Arachnc and Teltyon, on the btter • 

^Bwbich, the infant Kscutupius was found, stickled bjr a 

^^1P^' ^°*' 8"^''^^''^ ^y " ^°S belonging to a herdsnian of 

Epidsurus. On entering Oie valley, the most ( 

0U9 object is the ruin, considered the re 

Hospital for lying-in women and dying p 

6ti by Aatooioiia Pius. It tsUods i 
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of valley. Near it are considerable remains of the 
Bath of Esculapius, built by the same Emperor. It 
was an oblong building, divided into a great number of 
apartments, and a part of the stone conduit, by which 
it was supplied with water^ may still be seen in the 
walls. 

The principal object of our visit was to see the theatre 
built by Polycletus. Its Koilon was excavated in the 
tail of a hill projecting out from the surrounding moun- 
tains. Its remains are the most perfect of the kind that 
we saw any where in Greece. The material of which 
it was built is a coarse pink-marble, and it was finished 
with an elegance surpassing that of any other ancient 
theatre I have ever seen. For a particular description 
of it the reader is referred to the work of Mr. Dodwell. 

Our time was too limited to allow us to search much 
for antiquities — ^we did not fmd the remains of the Sta- 
dium^ nor the marble pavement mentioned by Mr. Dod- 
well, but the extensive foundations, the ruins of aque- 
ducts, the fragments of the shafts, capitals and entabla- 
tures of Doric and Ionic columns, and the numerous 
slabs of marble, with which the valley was covered, 
attested the ancient magnificence of the place. 



Early on the morning of the seventeenth, we sailed 
from Epidaurus. We spent the whole day in beating, 
and at night were becalmed. On the eighteenth, when 
I went on deck, "Sunium's marbled steep" was seen 
some distance ahead. A breeze sprang up after break* 
(asty and we passed the caixs at eleven o'clock, closa 
under the Temple of Minerva. Wc counted twelre 
columns standing, and saw immense masses of marhk^ 
scattered about in the vicinity, and glittering in tlw 
bright sun-light This temple, even in its ruins, i« «■ 
imposing object, as !»een by the passing voyager fitNB 
the deck of his vessel, and in Uie days of its glory, ^ '^ 
have been an object of peculiar veneration to the 
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nian sailor. Silunted at tlie extremity of lh« Altie ter> 
ritory, it was the last object upon which he fcaxei) whi-n 
bound upon a distant voyage, nnd ihe first that grectL-J 
his eye, when returning to the bosom of his friiMid> t 
his own loved Athena. On the evening of thi^ dajr i 
parted company witli the Boston, she strvtching am 
for Marathon, and we for Ute LslaDtl of Tcncdos.' 



The three following days we had a gale of wind ahl 
and were beating alonjz the coasts of Mytilenc, thea 
cient Lesbos, and Asia Elinor, The former ta rockf ■ 
barren, but the latter, though unnihivsted, is venr fir 
and, covered as it is with forests of the Vclanr oak, p 
duces a delicious eflect. With the island of Lesbos a: 
associated some of the most interesting rccollcrliofUuf 
Grecian history and the most beautiful fictions of Oifr- 
cian mythology. In the Ciitnlogiie of itx illustriooi 
citizens, ore tlie names of several distinguishetl for Ibctr 
attainments in wiiulom, poetry and music; and the htilh- 
place of Pittacus, Alcgcus, Sappho, Anon and Tcrpander, 
can never cease to be an object of lively interest It wa* 
to this island tliat the waves of the sea, as if ctmscioui of 
the precious treasure committed to tiicm, bore the bead 
and the lyre of Orpheus, after the former bad been tort 
from the body by Hacchantes, on the shores of Thrao- 
They struck the beach near Die lillle town of Melhymoa, 
whose inhahilnnb were attracted to the sjiot whrr« they 
lay, by the sweet tones of liie lyre when the wind pliy- 
ed among its chorda. The lyre \Tas suspended by iSe 
Methymnians in tlic temple uf Apollo, and ttte Slum 
buried the head of the most favourite of their sons. ' 
vales of Lesbos were hung with ^Eolian harps, aodl 
Nino Sisters were accustomed to honour with their J 
Knee and their music the Lcsbiaa funerals. 
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Late at night, on Tuesday, the twenty-first, we came 
to an anchor in the Straits of Tenedos, directly opposite 
the Tumulus called by the Turks On Tepe^ and about 
two miles distant from it. The next morning, the French 
Consul, and a person uniting in himself the dignities of 
English, Russian and Austrian Consuls, came off from 
Tenedos to visit us, and brought intelligence that the 
plague was raging at Smyrna, and various other places 
along the coasts of Asia, Palestine and Egypt This 
Bews was like cold water to our warmest hopes and most 
fondly cherished anticipations. We had expected to 
stand on the summit of Lebanon, to wander amid the 
ruins of Tyre, to drink of " cool Siloa's" saci^ed waters, 
to survey the plain of Judea from the heights of Mount 
ZioDy and to trace the windings of the Nile and gaze 
upon the territories over which Phamoli reigned, from 
the burial-places of the Egyptian kings — the everlasting 
Pyramids. Such is the ground which Captain W. had 
marked oift for our second cruise, but an instant was suf* 
fieienl to dissolve the whole fabric of our hopes. 

We were unfortunate also in another respect The 
Sultan had been at Tenedos only a few days before our 
arrival there; and as he had frequently expressed a wish 
to see one of our men of war at his capital, it is not im- 
probable that he would have visited the Constellation, 
and invited her up to Constantinople. 

The trifold dignitary of whom I have already spoken, 
did not appear to consider himself at all degraded by 
taking our clothes ashore to wash, which in due time 
were returned without having been cither starched or 
ironed. Consuls in the Levant are not generally persons 
of the most unbending dignity in the world. They are 
for the most part native Greeks, and the only benefit 
they usually derive from their office is the protection of 
the flag it authorizes them to hoist, and the consideration 
it cives them among their fellow citizens. Our Consul 
at Miio was a pilot on board tlie Boston. 
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The Constellation remained only three days in i 
Straita of Tenedos. The first was chiefly employed is 
making preparations for future operations, so that wo hid 
only two to devote to the interesting dislrtct of tbs 
Troad, a period barely sufficient to enable ua to glance il 
some of the principal antiquities, but scarcely allowing 
US to examine any ol them with much minutcncssL Tta 
Troad is at present thinly peopled, End but small pat- 
tionsof itarc cultivated. The lemainder is chiefly cover- 
ed with fcircsts of low iles and Velany oaks. The 
acorns of the latter are extensively used in dying, anil 
are therefore an important article of commerce Wr 
saw two English brigs taking on board cargoes of I^t 
A few wretched villagea are scattered over lht> oatur^- 
ly beautiful and fertile region, the only present rc]n 
sentative of the numerous superb cities, by wlii 
once adorned and enlivened. The general i 
tics of the Troad, considered in respect to 
mains, may be expressed in few words: Ii 
forest of antiquities, consisting of the remain- 
the foundations of buildings, tlie shafts an.i 
columns of all orders, granite soroi, inscri)»- ') ■ 
and a multitude of other mirble and granite imgnt^i' 
' too much ruined to admit of classificatioa. 



I 



The Troad, like Athens, is lieatcn ground. Histon 
perhaps, docs not furnish a pnrnllt'l to tl»c eagrmcsi wii ■ 
yihich rcscRrclics have been pushed in n^htioii to this in- 
teresting region. Industry has rxhanMnl her powers 
>ftnd learning her treasures, in idculJUiii):; its tueaCtitf 
Md illustrating ilsnnliquitics. I will ni>t, lltercfore, OS 
'fee reader's patience by entering into mimili;?' on ih** 
topics. We spent one day among the niios uf the tiiy 
of Anligonus — Alexandria Troas — and one in makin; 
an excursion t» Itunorbashy, the site, according \o I^ 
Chevalier, of the capi1;i] of Priam. Hie remains at the 
former o( these places are very extensive, and richly re- 
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piy the labour of visiting them. The ruins of the edi- 
fiee, commonly known under the name of the Palace of 
Kpam, but now generally thought to have been a Bath 
or a Gymnasium, are stupendous. It was built wholly 
of stones of very large dimensions, composed of con- 
gbmerations of shells. The theatre, about three-fourths 
of a mile from this ruin, is also a highly interesting relic. 
The proportions, though less beautiful, are larger thaa 
tfaone of the theatre at Sicyon, and the situation is, if pos* 
dble, superior. The prospect commanded by the ridge 
if the Koiion, is most extensive, and full of interesting 
dassical reminiscences. A spectator, standing on this 
xunt and facing the west, has immediately before him 
he island of Tenedos, beyond which, blue in the dis- 
anoe^ appear Lemnos, Imbros, Thasos, and the lofty 
nountains of Samothrace: on his left stretches the^gean, 
ill its waters seem to rest on the far-off horizon: on his 
ight, directly beneath his eye, is a forest of dwarf and 
i^lany oaks, near the centre of which shoot up, in is6« 
■fted sublimity, the ruins of the palace of Priam, and 
till farther on in the same direction he has a map-like 
ricw of the whole district of the Troad, with the Sigean 
ind Rh(£tean promontories, and the Tumuli of ^syetes, 
Ijax, Achilles, and Patroclus: while, by reversing his 
losition, he may behold, in beautiful gradation, the suc- 
aeasive summits of the Idaean chain, fabled to have been 
he steps by which Juno ascended to the snowy heights 
if Gargarus. 

Bonarbashy is an insignificant village on the banks of 
he Scamander, but, from an inspection of the ground, I 
lave no hesitation in avowing my conviction of the cor- 
rectness of Le Chevalier's opinion that it is the site of 
Priam's Capital, that the heights beyond it are the Acro- 
M>li8 of that city, and that the two springs in its vicinity 
ire the '< Fountains'' mentioned by Homer, which Hec- 
or passed when chased by Achilles round the walls of 
Troy. 
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As aoon as the docks were swept down after bretk- 
Ia6t, oa Saturday, the twenty -fidh, all hands were aoin 
called to " up anchor," and we made an attempt to ued 
Up to the mouth of the Dardanelles. As the breeze vm 
light, a contrary current soon drifted us considerably to 
the leewsrd of Tencdos, when, finding It impossible to 
succeed in our attempt, we wore ship, and stood awiy 
for Vourla, where we arrived on the twetily-ei^Ub. , 
Here we put ourseU'es in quarantine on account of it^ 
plague at Smyrna, and Wiiited the arrival of t}»e I 
which came in on the following day from the isUoiLd 
Syra. 

The plague was introduced into Smyrna by > letlfl 
ft young lady from a friend of hers in Ephesua. She 1| 
the first victim to its ravages. lu eifecW were o 
almost entirely to the native population. The Till 
buried tiicir dead at night, and the only oiode 
tataing the number of deatha waa by the Consuls* i 
ing their Dragomen to watch the burial-pliccs by ni^ 
The two great si^ourgca of Sn)yrna are the pJaguc nd 
eartiiquakes. The latter are very common tiierc, but 
generally light, doing little other oii^chief than that oi 
throwing open the doors of the houses, and brcaitnx 
DOW and then a pane of window glass. There was oar, 
however, unusually severe, a abort lime before our arh- 
▼al there in April, which occasioned great alarm for w- 
veral days. People lay down at night with OTcry thing 
in readiness for a sudden AighL 



On the first day of July we left our anchonn in I 
Bay of Vourla, intending to touch at K)R>e afuu! Qi 
cian islands, on our pos'^iage down to Mahon. On I 
morning uf the actond, when I liimcd out, we wera ci 
under the town of Scio. This a few years ago * 
habited by a crowded and busy {lopulaliDn, but it V 
now un utter desolation. There was n line of whi 
ti/jcalions along the beach, oyer which wared the 3 
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km crescent, and we observed some half dozen cai* 
fues and two or three misticoes >n the harbour. The 
town was beautifully situated at the bottom of a narrow 
doping valley, backed by a range of high and barren 
rocks. Luxuriant olive groves covered this valley, 
which was thickly sowed with villages, populous and 
flouiishiug in the days of Scions glory, but now almost 
without an inhabitant To the north of the town is the 

Ken wooded eminence on which the college stood. 
18 institution had a high reputation not only in Greece, 
bat in all the countries of civilized Europe. Its profes- 
■rara were numerous and well educated, and many Eu- 
ropeans sent their sons there to learn ancient Greek. 
It had a library of sixty thousand volumes, which was 
utterly destroyed during Hassan's massacre, — the most 
dreadful recorded on the page of history. 

The inhabitants of Scio, were the most intelligent, re- 
fined and luxurious of the m odern Greeks. Of the ancient 
ScioteSy Pliny says that during a period of seven hundred 
jrearSy no case of female infidelity was known to occur 
among them. The Sciote women of modern times have 
been equally celebrated for the same virtue, but the mi- 
serable remnant of the exiled daughters of Scio, without 
father or friend to protect them, were reduced to the 
melancholy alternative of choosing between beggaiy and 
prostitution; and who will wonder that many of them 
preferred the latter? The circumstance that they were 
the first to disgrace the name of their country cannot 
lail to excite in every generous bosom, however stern 
may be the moral creed it has adopted, the tear of sym- 
pathy rather than the frown of anger. 

The straits of Scio are thirty miles long. The sce- 
nery on both sides is undoubtedly beautiful, but its beau- 
ty has been greatly exaggerated by Dr. Clarke. The 
breeze freshened up a little after noon, and we stood for 
the western extremity of Samos. This island, at a dis- 
tance, appeared as if an earthquake had heaved it from 
the bosom of the deep, its mountains towering to a 
height that surpassed that of any other island we had 
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Been in the Archtpelogo, except Samotlmi 
ed close along its northern aide as far as the capil 
Dr. C. reserved his raptures till he reached this 
he might have lavished them with more propmt^ 
its enchanting scenery. The sublime and the b< 
seem here to have contended for dominion, and 
have poured forth its peculiar charms, with a moi 
prodigality. 

Samos is one of the most fertile and best cul 
islands in the Archipclugo. It eKporls oil, 
onions, and spirits, hut its chief commerce constai 
wfnes, still famed for their excellence. These 
ported to all the islands of Greece, and to the cot 
of Europe and Asia. 

We ran fai- enough up the Bay of Ephcaus, w 
formed by a sweeping indenture on the conslt 
where that ancient metropolis stood, and then w 
and began to beat toward the Cyclades. The 
we were becalmed off Nicnria, an island whose 
rocks and ultcr sterility presented a strong coi 
the verdant and fertile slopes of Samos. Thei 
few inhabitants on it, and it has a Httle comn 
charcoal. Sunset on litis evening was a most i 
and lovely scene. The sun went down over tl 
of Delos, and as the eye was turned in that directi 
broad surface of the ^Kgean appeared like a sea of 
^old, gently agitated by a passing zephyr. Thei 
m sight, si various distances and in different dtr 
the islands of Andrus, Tcnos, Mycone, Paros, 
Nicaria, Samos, Scio, and tjio lotUer portions of 
of Asia Minor. 



The following day, Monday, was the fourth i 

and it WHS one of the most delightful of my lil 

had a fine breeze from the norlhward, and sailotl 

the whole group of the Cyclades, running claw al 

. coasts ot the most inlcreaiing of tlie lalands that 
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it Mycone, rocky, barren and thinly inhabited, we 
IMed early in the morning, leaving it at some distance 
(Ml our starboard beam. A little beyond this, on the op* 
posite side, we brushed along the coast of Tenos, an- 
aently celebrated for the worship of Bacchus. Under 
he temple of that God, which stood upon a sloping hill 
lear the sea, there was a fountain, whose waters once a 
"ear were miraculously converted into wine. This was 
ealt out in copious measures to the populace, who were 
llowed a drunken frolic for several days, and taught to 
all it piety. Tenos is a large and fertile island, next 
Samoa in beauty, and superior to it in cultivation. It 
Imost rivals the latter in height, but its slopes are more 
Mular, and completely covered with vineyards and 
ihve-groves. Numerous villages are scattered among 
hem, and there is one, romantically situated on the very 
ummit, just below a craggy rock. The capital stands 
m the water's edge. It is small, and has no port, but 
ti neat whitewashed houses, glittering in the clear rays 
if the sun, produced a pleasing effect, as we passed them, 
[ti church, standing on an eminence back of the town, is 
lie common boast of all the Greeks, and the great Lion 
if the Levant It is visible far out at sea, and its lofty 
lomes and steeple, white as new-fallen snow, show to 
idmirable advantage. The bosom of the Greek sailor 
iwells with feelings of exultation and pride, as his eye 
satches the first glimpse of this, the most beautiful of 
Ilia country's temples. Tenos produces wine and oil in 
ibundance, and is celebrated in the East for its manufac- 
tures of silk. 

Delos and Rhenea are about six miles south of Tenos. 
Mount Cynthus is but a low hill, and the birth-place of 
Apollo "and Diana is now in possession of shepherds, 
while the cemetery of the ancient Dclians is tenanted 
Dnly by a few devotees, whose vows exclude them from 
the world, and whose living is confined to fruits and 
vegetables. 

About two hours after passing these islands, we grazed 
iloiig the coast of Syra. This is less beautiful and fertile 
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than Tenos, and the country less thickly peopled; bi 
the town appeared more than twice as large i 
of the laller. Syra has one of the finest harbours in tl 
Archijietago. We saw numerous nierchantmea and i< 
veral men of war at anchor in it. The productionad 
this island are not very abundant, but the excellence ■ 
its port and its central position have made it the eat 
pot of all Greece, and it is rapidly becoming a placed 
commercial importance. 

We passed Naxos, Pares and Thermia, but at too g 
a distance to see them very distinctly. We got a nei 
view of Serfo and Sefanto, the Seriphos and SyphiM 
antiquity. It was in the former of thene ialanda Uiai E 
seus is said to have changed the inhabitants into t 
with the head of Medusa, and the appearance which! 
presents at the present day, does not belie the !Me- 
Serfo is thirty-six miles in circumference, and contain) 
a population of somewhat more than two thoua&nd souk 
It has but one town, with a tolerable porL Almost iU 
only produclion is wine, which the natives export lo ill 
parts of insular and continental Greece. Its wine, bolfa 
white and red, is of an ordinary quality, and is tued onl 
by those who cannot a&rd to drink belter. Itbui 
schools. 

Sefanto was anciently celebrated for the purity of fl 
climate, the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its ar^ 
the excellence of its fruits, and the riches, liceotioi 
and longevity of it^ inhabitants. It had cxt 
of gold and silver, which Apollo destroyed by ui u 
dation, because its inhabitants refused to pay the nm^ 
mary tribute of the tenth of their produce to Ibe Del* 
phian shrine. With its minen, it must have lost nntk 
of its fertility and beauty. Il is le« rocky than S 
hut the parts which we saw did not exhibit t 
much higher cultivation. 

Sefanto has thirty-two miles of circumfcrenee, with 
population of something like six thouMnd souls. It 11 
comparatively little arable soil, but is said to o_._, 
number of handsome gordcna. It is (anied br tba n 
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oeUence of itd onions. Of these it exports annually about 
half a dozen cargoes, as also a considerable quantity of 
figs, and in favourable seasons a little oil. Its other pro« 
ductions are not ordinarily more than sufficient for three 
months' consumption. It derives its support from the 
manufacture of coarse white cotton cloth, straw hats, and 
earthenware. These it exports to all parts of the Le- 
vant It produces large numbers of goats, which are 
likewise made an extensive article of commerce. The 
women of Sefanto are said to be the most industrious of 
Greek females. It has two Lancasterian schools, recent- 
ly established, and a classical school of some celebrityi 
rounded several years ago, where a number of the dis- 
tinguished men of Greece have been educated. 



Midway between Sefanto and Milo, the fine breeze 
had had in the morning died away, and it was amua- 
iDg to listen to the prayers of one of our pilots for wind. 
Counting his beads, he would say, << Blow, S. AntoniO| 
blow — wake up, S. Antonio, and blow — I want to get 
to Milo, to see my wife and children.'' He said that if 
his wife knew he was there, she would put a cat under 
a basket, and the wind would soon blow. His prayers 
wtere finally answered, and towards sunset a light breeze 
qnrang up, but it was midnight before the ship came to 
an anchor in the harbour of his native island. 

The harbour of Milo is one of the finest I have ever 
•een. It is completely land-locked, and capacious enough 
for half the navies in Europe to be moored in it at toe 
aame time. On the morning after our arrival, in com* 

pany> with Dr. , I went ashore at a little village on 

the beach, built by Candiot Refugees, and containing 
from forty to fifty inhabitants. It is at the foot of a hill 
nearly a mile in circumference, as regular as an artificial 
mound, and surrounded, except where it is washed by 
the sea, by a valley about a quarter of a mile wide. Four 
mMcoea and a few caiques were the only vessels in iti 

«1* 
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port The sides of the hill on which it is 
ibi'ated with ancient catacombs, the largest one oj 
we meaaured, and found it to be seventeen feet d< 
high, and nine wide at the entrance, but fifteen 
widest part. 

We proceeded to Kastro, the capital of the ialai 
tant an hour from this village. Our route was cini 
leading us over barren hills of lufo and breccia, 
summits were covered with large quantities of oh 
We called upon the French Consul General, the i 
lier M. Louis Brest, by ivhom we were reeeired 
politeness, characteristic of the couniiy of which 
a native, M. Brest has superinlcndcd the excara 
a great many catacombs, and has obtained fron 
numerous antiquities, most of which are nowintk 
vre at Paris. He has long resided in Ihc LevanI 
is from him that I obiained most of the statistici 
mation, already detailed in this work, in reli 
some of the Grecian Islands. His eldest sod { 
accompanied us on a visit to the catacombs and ot 
tiquities of the island. 



The town of Kastro, as already stated in g 
chapter, stands upon the summit of a high conical 
tain. It is cleaner tliao any other Greek place 
sited, a superiority which it owes, perhaps, princij) 
its situation. I'he streets are so steep thai In 
places you ascend them by means of steps, cut iu 
tive rock. The houses are of stone, tolerably wd 
and about half of them whitewashed. The roofs i 
and composed of a texture of flags, upon which la 
a covering of earth and gravel. Some of them m 
furnished, and their interior is neat and comforlabl 
jieople there have n custom of hanging their gli 
lets on little pegs inserted in tlie walla, and rows ( 
ing-glasscs> with short intvr\-sls between IheM 
aomctiama be seen extending rouad a whole 
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^he females of Milo have generally only one of the ele- 
'Aents of beauty, — ^i. e. fine large black eyes. 

On the summit of the cone, there is a tall pole, fixed 
lA the earth, and used by the pilots in determining who 
shall have the piloting of the different ships that make 
their appearance. Their mode of deciding questions of* 
this kind is somewhat singular. They take their sta- 
tions for looking out on the roofs of the highest houses, 
and when a vessel is discovered, whoever strikes the 
pole first, is entitled to be her pilot. 

The island of Milo is of an irregular shape, and is 
about sixty miles in circumference. With the exception 
of a valley that extends two or three miles above the 
head of the harbour, it is hilly and broken, though not 
aufficiently so to forbid of its being cultivated. The na- 
tive population amounts to two thousand five hundred 
aouls, but it has recently been a good deal increased by re- 
fugees from other islands, chiefly Candia. It produces 
grain, wine, flesh, fruits, legumes, and indeed every thing 
except oil, in sufficient quantities for the wants of its in- 
habitants. It exports annually from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred tons of barley, about half that quantity of 
cotton, and a little wool. Its chief commerce consists in 
the exportation of mill stones, salt and gypsum. It sup- 
plies Greece and nearly the whole Ottoman Empire 
with tlie first of these articles. It abounds in mines of 
lead, copper and iron. The latter particularly is very 
abundant, but none of the mines are wrought It has 
two schools, one on the plan of mutual instruction, con- 
taining one hundred and ten scholars, and a classical 
aehool, in which forty-seven lads are instructed in ancient 
Greek and the sciences. 



Milo was the last strong-hold of liberty in the Grecian 
islands, but it was unable to withstand the arms and the 
artifices of Athens, and fell finally under the dominion 
of that tyrant Republic. It is at present one of the 
most interesting of the Cyclades, both on account of the 
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ancient relics exis^ting upoo it, and the natural plie 
mena with wliich it almiinds. Its principal snti<]ui 
are the catacombs, the tlieatre, and the remains o* 
ancient walls. 

Milo appears to have been one vast cemetery, 
bases of its hills are every where perforated wilh 9 
chres, many of which have already heen excavated, I 
how many more are still waiting that operation, 
only will reveal. The relics found within them »rc pre- 
cisely similar to those already described as cooslituUog 
the collection of sepulchral antiquities in thv Orphan 
Asylum at Egina. These catacombs rang;e llirouch s 
wide variety both of forms and dimensions, I will en- 
deavour briefly to describe two, one of which is suppooed 
to have belonged to a poor, and the other Xo n rich £ 
tiy. The entrance to the former is through an exlei 
sepulchre, with which it communicates by nivans c 
small rectangular door-wav, four feet high and two t __^^ 
a half wide, It is twelve feet in length, eight id widd^ 
and just high enough to enable a common sized man to 
stand upright In it. There are five indentures in the 
walls, tw'o on each siile, and one at the eitrcmily opp^^ 
site the entrance. These are places of deposit for 4^| 
ashes of the dead and whatever was buried with tho^H 
Those on the sides have circular arches, while the U^^| 
of that at the extremity is pointed, forininp; a very Uf|^^ 
obtuse angle. This latter was the depository of lite p^ 
rents, those on the right of this were for ihc dauj^len, 
and those ou the left for the sons. The cMcst mcaihcn_ 
of the family were always buried nearest llw cntn 
and the most valuable antiquities and omammti I 
always found in the vault of the eldest daughter, 
well do the fellows employed in making the rkcarattol 
understand this, that Kl. Brest assured us tltat, when- 
ever he had any catacombs opened, he never nificied 
any of them to enler it before himself, even Ihoogl "" 
without lights. 
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of the ornaments found in it^ s^nd from its superior finish. 
The entrance is through an arched way, and it has three 
vaulted depositories on each of its sides. The walls are 
covered with plaster and whitewashed. It is in other 
reqiects similar to that just described, though of larger 
proportions. 

The theatre was evidently never finished, as there are 
no traces of seats more than one quarter of the way up 
the slope of the Koiloriy while those that do remain are 
in a state of perfect preservation. It is small but of 
harmonious proportions and elegant workmanship. The 
▼lew which it commanded was not extensive, but hand- 
aome, embracing the slope of the hill, a part of the har- 
bour, and the lofty heights of Mount Elias on the oppo- 
site shore. 

The remains of the ancient walls are of Cyclopean 
construction, and very extensive. They are irregular 
in their line of direction, and exhibit two styles of ma- 
sonnT) polygonal and rectangular. 

Milo is a field of uncommon richness and interest to 
the naturalist It is evidently of volcanic origin. It 
abounds in minerals, warm baths, sulphur and alum. 



Having waited three days for a fair wind, on Tues- 
day, the twelfth, we weighed anchor and beat out. 
Paro0 was our destination. We grazed along the coast 
of Argentiera, and were becalmed ofi*that of Sefanto. 

The original appellation of Argentiera was Cimoli. 
It was so called from the Cimolean earth found there. 
This was anciently used in fulling, but it is now export- 
ed in considerable quantities to the Greek islands as a 
fubstitute for soap, when salt water is used. It received 
its modem name from the Venetians, in consequence of 
their having found a rich silver mine on it The island 
is eighteen miles in circuit, and contains nine hundred 
inhabitants. Like Milo, it produces every thing neces- 
wry to supply the wants of its population, and its fruits 
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are said to have a Havour superior to that of those i 
any other part of the Archipelago. It has upwards d 
thirty vessels, en^^aged chiefly in exporting miU-BtOHf 
and salt from Mtlo, 

On Wednesday the thirteenth we came-to in lh« h 
hour of Dthriou, on the southern coast of ParosL 
next day a large party of ns paid a visit to the GroV 
Uie little island of Antiparos. The descent into this : 
terraneous ivonder of nature wai« formerly rcgan)«l u* 
sort of Matean promontory, hefure doubling which, it 
was deemed necessary, on account of the suppose perib 
of the attempt, for the visiter to take leave of all liv iwii 
most dear; but it is now an every day exploit, for th? 
performance of which no extraordinary physical .ttrvniit!! 
or moral courage is thought to be requisite. The eavcm 
is undoubtedly a beautiful and an astonishino; production, 
but both its extent and magnificence hare been greatly 
exaggerated. We burnt several blue lights, which rco* 
dered every part of it as distinctly visible as if the an 
had been shining there. The apj^earancc it presents if 
that of a vast irreg<ilar hall, hung with stabctites of i 
whitish colour, exhibiting every imaginable varielTof 
configuration, but we observed none of tlie FpariJing 
brilliancy, the gorgeous colours, or the blazing gemi, 
which figure so much in the accounts of early risitcrt. 

On Friday, the hftcenth, we made an excursion over 
the island of Paros to Paricchia and the Quarrica. tig 
former is on the site of the ancient capital, which appctfl 
to have been built almost entirely of marble, as the na^ 
bio fragments in the modern houses are more numeraoi 
there than even at Alliens. It is tolerably well buk, 
but has neither codcc-hoiisc nor loeaitda, and its »R)rti 
were almost as quiet and silent as if lh« town liad I 
without inhiibitanls. 

The Quarries, two in number, art) of immease B , 

We got torches at a little convent in the vidnily, 1 
proceeded to the extremity of one of them. It to 4 
hundred and sixteen feet deep. At the eolrancs oT^ 
Other, we had the gratification of beliolding the b 
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lief) mentioned by Pliny as a natural curiosity. It is 
eyidently artificial, but executed in a heavy, bungling 
style. It is a Silenus, surrounded by thirty-two baccha- 
nalian attendants. There is an inscription underneath, 
in which Adamas Odryses dedicates the group to the 

£' rls of Paros, who must have felt themselves highly 
tiered by the compliment 

Paros is thirty-six miles in circumference, and contains 
six thousand inhabitants. It has four ports, Ausa, Paric- 
diia, Marmora and Dthriou. The first two only are of 
much importance. Marmora is interesting from its being 
die scene of Lord Byron's " Corsair.^' Both Paros and 
Antiparos may be described as vast mountains of marble, 
with here and there a little valley, which admits of being 
cultivated. The former exports considerable wine, and 
has also a little commerce in cotton and cheese. 

We sailed from Dthriou for Na4)oli, on the nineteenth 
of the month. Here having taken on board a supply of 
woody we got under weigh again on the twenty-fourth, 
and on the twelfth of August, came-to behind Quarantine 
Idand in Port Mahon. 



CONCLUSION. 

Immediately on our arrival. Captain Gordon, of the 
Ontario, came alongside, with information that the Con- 
■Idlation was to return to the United States in October. 
A whirlwind of delight ran throueh the ship in an instant 
For several days, this was the only topic of conversation 
imonK officers and crew. One who has never been absent 
from his country, can have no idea of the luxury there 
ii in tlie anticipation of returning to it The ^olian 
haip does not answer more readily to tlie breathings of 
the wind, than the heart to the sounds of country and 
of home. 

£arly on Wednesday morning, the fifth of October, we 
itood out of the harbour of Mahon, and stretched away 
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for tbe blue hills of our nalire America. On ihe thir- 
teenth we passed the Rockof Gibraltar, and, eftera plea- 
sant passage of twenty-nine days, without encountenng 
a single head wind, wc let go our anchor in the tvatcrt 
of the Chesapeake, off Old Point Comfort. The moment 
when the sailor, stationed at the fo re-t op-gal Ian t-mast- 
head, caught the first glimpse of the coast along Case 
Henry, and the cry of "Land 0!" resounded through the 
ship, was one of the most intense interest and the moat 
thrilling delight I have ever known. For livo or three 
days after our arrival, the whole crew appeared lo be in 
adeUrium of joy; and the remembrance of lliat i 
will ever seem to me more like one of those fairy vis 
which in sleep sometimes lap the spirit in Elystao b 
than like a scene through which I have redly paned. 



lo be in 
vinoMa 
Med. n 



An absence of two years and a half, and a visit to « 
of the most interesting portions of the globe, have b 
far from weaning me from the land of my nalivity. 
more I have seen of foreign countries, the more I k 
likedmyown; — its government, its lawjt, it ' 
and the spirit of ita inhabitants. My soul b 
ened at sight of the oppression, ignorance, abf 
vice, which I have seen to be every where i 
arbitrary rule. I contrast with these Ihe equal ri^ 
general intelligence, Ihe independent spirit, and tbeci 
parativc virtue of my countrymen, and I am proud a' 
name of American. But it does not become u ' * 
true greatness never plays the part of the bmgji^ 
If the people under the despotic governments of E 
are less intelligent and happy than we, it in their n 
tune — not their fault; — and they are more deserr 
our pity than our scorn. 
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PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, fitm 
the French of M. Faivelet de Bourrienne, Private Secre- 
tary to the Emperor. Second American Edition, with great 
additions ; complete in one volume. 

■■ This Cnriith translation, which has been very faithfully rendered, it 
■till mnre valuable than the original work, as upon all points where any 
obliquity from other piiblisbed re<'ilali occurs, the translator has giveo aev- 
eni avcvunts. and thus, in the form of notes, we are presented with the 
■laiements obtained from Napoleon's own dictation at St. Ilelena, fiom the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Kovigo, of General Rapp, of Constant, fitun the 
wrilinp of the Marquis of Lofidondcrr}', &c.** — l'. ^r. Jour. 

**The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his prraent sabject, 
solely eiyoyed by M. de Boumenne. his literary accomplishments and 
Boral qualiiications, have already obtained for these memoirs the first rank 
in oonleroponry and authentic fiistor}'. In France, where they had been 
br yeua expected with anxiety, oikI where, since the revolution, no work 
eonnecied with that period ur its ronseiiucnt events has created so great a 
ienaaikni. the volumes of Uourcienne have, from the furst. been accepted 
H the only trustworthy exhiljit:on of the private life and political principlea 
of Napoleon. 

■*\Ve know from the l)e!it p>]itical autliority now livinc in Eneland, that 
the writer's accounts are {wriertly corioboratcd by facts. — Uu Xiaz. 

"The only aulhenlic Lafe of Napoleon extanL ' — Courier. 

"Thi« flpleiidid publiralioii thai literally leaves nothing to be desired.-Af&u. 

"These volumes may be read with all the interest of a fomancc.**-Cottrier. 

" i\o (lerson who is de^irouN rightly to ap^ueciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
serely the General or the Kmiteror, but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here." — Vime*. 

"The completest personal recoUeciiooi of Xapolcon that have appearad.*' 
~M!ani.Post 

- Aa a part of the hiHtory of the moat extraordinary man. and the moat 
exiraoffdifiary times thai ever invited elucidation, these memmn must con* 
unue to the latent a^es to be ri-ionls of invaluable interest." — Lit. Gaz. 

NARR.\TIVE OP a VOYAGE to tub PACIFIC and BEH- 
R1NG*S STRAIT, to ctvopnrate with the Polar E-^peditions : 
performed in His Maj<>!itv*s diip Blossom, imdcr the command of 
CapL F. W. Bebcuev, ll N. in the years IWJa, 28, 27, 23. 8va 

"The most interesiini; oV the whole suries of expediliona to the North 
Me.'*---Quarfrr/y Revifm. 

"Tliia expedition will be forever memorable w one which haa added 
imrnenaely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit." — Blackwooi't 
MufSttsime. 

"* Captain Beethey's work it a lasting moDument of hii own abilitiea, 
and an honor to his fuunir>'. — Ut. Gas. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of ETHICAL 
PHIU>SOPHY, chiefly during the Se\'cnteenth and Eigh- 
teenth ccnluricsL By Sir James Macu!«to0h, M. P. In Svo. 

"This, in our hnmhle oninion. is the best offii)iring of the pen of an au- 
ibor who In philosoiihinii spirit, knowledfee and reflection, richaeai of 
moral sentiment, and eleKOiice of style, has altogether no superior — per- 
ha^a no eijual— amiMii( his cuniemporaries. Some time ago we made cso- 
Ijioiis exlraris fhiin this beautiful work. We could nol lecommend ibt 
wbole mo earnestly." — .Va/ianiJ^ UastUe. 
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Tire BRAVO. By the auihor of llie "Spy." 
" ver," &C. Id "2 vols. l^Ana 
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he Bravo will. «■ ihxik. if" 
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By Ihe »amr. atUhor. 
Th» HETOENMAUER, or Fao«3. C»mp. In 3 nb. < 
8AI.M0NIA ; or, DayR oT Piy ruhiii^ ; by Sm H. D 
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FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



IN PREPARATION. 

tMILY CABINET ATLAS, constructed upon ah ori- 

> PL4N : Bcin^ a Companion to the Encyclopsdia Ameri- 

Cabinet Cyclopedia, Family Library, Cabinet Library, &c 

isoompriipfi, in a volume of the Family Library size, nearly 100 Maps 
Wet, which preiieiit equal to F(fty Thousand Jfanus sf Places ; a body 
rmation three times as extensive as that supplied by the gentraliiy of 
Mioses* 

Opinions oftJie Public JourTuds. 

beautiful and most useful little volume/* says the Literary Gaxetts, 

bet picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of geographical infor* 

A non* iiislnictive little present, or a gift better calculated to be kMf 

. and often rtftirred to. could not be ofl^Ted to flivored yoQth of eithar 

eheapnesA, we must add, is another recommendation ; for, altboagh 

int publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a priee 

M tio ohi*tacle to its b^'ing prociirnl by every parent and friend to jrouth.** 

Alias far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, tiid ia 

wit tlie popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are now 

nto every family in thi; empire."— ,M9Rtik/y Review. 

vj ingenious mnthiMl of arruneement secures to tlie geographical ata> 

Information for which hitherto be has been obliged to resort to works 

rgest dimensions."— ^/A«if4Ciim. 

miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for general |wr- 

ips of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to ua to 

be double purpose of oxurcisinK the attention, while it imprints all that 

ant in Geography on the memory." — Atlas. 

workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witiieHed.**^ 

r. 

itains all the information to be derived fVom the most expensive and 

Atlas."— ybrifc Courani. 

leellent little work, engraved with a clearness and correctness which 
lurprisini : when complete, travellers will have a system of Geofraphy 
nplete Atlas, whirh they may carry in their pocket."— i^eetcter. 
is the most perfect gem of an Atlas which has ever been puUished.**— 
lurmal. 
Tesponds in size with those popular miblications to which it will fbrm 

an adiiitiim— namely. ' The Family Library,' 'The riaaaical Library,* 
linrt ryrlnjKpdiu.' "—Court Journal. 

me couM h<' deviMHi K'tter ralnilated to imprew upon the mind a know* 
the ireiiiTal priuci|>lri{ of tieograpliy , than th«> plan of this publication." 
trder. 

II be a cryiiif shame in this nge of intellect, if this able and beautiAil 
not eitensively patroiiiziHl : but we cannot doubt the success which we 
red its intrinsir merits must S4*rure to it." — intelligeneer. 

rarcely in the n.-itiir«- of thincs. that a work of so much public service 

il in meeting with that exteniiive patronage which can alone remnat* 

frn}frtnrn."—I^rHii tHlrlhgtHfer. 

ilates are hennlifully enei-ulud ; and the geiigraphiral student may ob- 

his little work, snrh is the exrvlleiiro of its arrangement, as much in> 

n as he muld cam by wading through si;veral books of fbr greater 

Wseklf IHfpufeh. 

lavf wMiini M-eii a work so perfect in its arrangement, and so elegant 

•rution." York Voumnt. 

he ariMirary of itn del iiifii linn, and the extent of the information which 

■s. il nanih v%ith<i>il a rivril in F.nelish tupitgraphy "-^FtttmauTs Jomm. 

plan iif thin usrfiil and e|i>irnnt work may. indeed, be ralM original. 

> and e\ mil mil of the Ma|M ure i if tin: first r ha rarier "—hVoolmtf^s Ku- 

*lwmouik Gazette. 

work i<t one nf the mo<*t nm-ful pibliraliims whirh has yet iuued from 
: it will bt> an unii|ue an I hiilliuiit arre!«4iiin to the library, and a very 
irk to ilie student in fieneraiiliy " - Reatltmg Mtrrum if Oifard Oaretlo. 
iiaiiflrations will render it one ff the must popular, highly inlercsling. 

III p:iblirati»nii of IIh* day." /jrfrpot*l Csmrier. 
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"ThB^dttonand pablisherB should receive the thanks of the prasent 
gii n i tion , and the gratitude of posterity, ibr being the first to prepare in 
■jl^iguaffe what deserves to be entitled not Uie ENCYCLOFiEIHA 
AHERICANA, but the people's ubrary/'— M Y. Courier and Enquirtr. 

Just Published, by Carey 4* -^^) 

JL Carey 4r A. Hart ; in New-Tork br 
y Carter f Hendee; in Baltimore by £, 

^ . ^ ,w. ^ *. ^„.^t ». Washington by T^cmpson ^ Hcmant; in 

■fekaood by J. H. Natk ; in Savannah by TVT T. TV3Aiam«; in Charleston 
9 H^ A BerreU ; in NewOrleans by W. MKean ; in Mobile by Odiomg 
f Amtt; and by the principal booksellers throughout the Unioo. 

VOLUME 9, 
I OONTAZHINO ABOUT 1,600 ABTZOUE», 

I {To be continued at intervals of three wumihst) 

OF THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA : 

A 

POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OP 

UtTBk SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND POLITICS, 

nOO«BT DOWN TO THB PRISEMT TIKI, AND IKCLODIlfO A. COPIOUS 
COLLECTION OP ORIOINAL AETICLSS IN 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 
On the basis of the Seventh Edition of the Qerman 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



Edited by FRANCIS UEBER, 

▲MIBTSD BT 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH and T. G. BRADFORD. Emiw, 



H TWELVE LARGE VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE TO BUB8CRIBBH8. 
BOUlfD IN CLOTH. TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF EACH. 

BACH TOLUm WILL OONTAIN ■ITWEBN 600 AND 700 PAOm 



THE WOELD.RENOWNED CONVER8ATION8.LEXICON.**-JB«»»«TyA 



"*To sairrarde cunnliroiis Encyclopnliss, snd pot within ths rrsch of the poor* 
tt BBS. t etrnflmt Ukrmrif. equsi to abtNit forty or fifty yood-fisMl oeUVMf «■*• 
mciBf twry pooiible atihject of iotereti to the niimbrr of».tttO in all— provkM 

tCMi spare either ft'om his earniniti or bis eitravaianeiM. trntmiw ttrnU a week, 
tkrae years, s library so rontrived. ss to be equally suiiod to the kamsd saH 
ks noleamed.— the mechaaie— the nMrclMuit,aDd the professionaJ smui.**— A*. F. 
^mriermmd Inqmirtr. 

* Tke rrpulation of this TslnaMe work has aofmentsd with ssrb Tolaas : aad 
f tlw aaaBiiDous opinion of the prfss. utterril from all qiiartem, be true, whlcb 
■ mis instSDce bappsns to be the case, it is indeed oae of the best of poUlca- 
Hmm. It should be in lbs posvssioa of every intrllifrnt aiaD, as It Is a likrary 
Ib icarlf. conprtsing an immense mam of lore upon alowwC svcry posstUs sib* 
IKL nd la the cheapest pomibls form.**— JT T. Mrrvr. 



ENCYCLOPJEDIA AlVIERICANA. 



Vntnemt fhHn every part of the country concnrred in declaring that the 
eydnpffdia Amnricana was in a fair way to degrade the -dignity of learning, 
I eapecially the lt*amingof Enryclopcdia*. by making it tte ekemp—thBt the 
hitudeaof all clasKS vi-cre infatuated with it in saying in so many words 
■ tb^ higbrat to th(* lowest. ' tlie mure we sec of the work the better we like 
"—JT Y. Ofurier mnd Inquirer. 

The article* in the present volnme appear to us to evince the same ability 
I mearch which gained so Oivnrable a reception for the work at its com- 
■Btnent. The Jlpptndir to the volume now before us. containing an account 
ihe hdiun L^ngunge* of America, must prove highly interesting to the reader 
Ihii country; and it is at once remarkable as a specimen of history and phi- 
igr. The work altogether, we mny again he permitted to observe, reflects 
linguished credit upim the literary aiid pcientitic character, aa well as the 
olanfaip of our country." — Charleston Courier. 

The copious information which this work aflTords on American suljecta, 
lyjuflfifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at tlie same time the 
eit, variety, and felicitous ili^positiou of its topics, make it the most conve- 
Bland aatisfkctory Cncyclnpcilia that we have ever seen.*'— AVitiaaa/ J9«ni«il 
'If lbs succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
ideatly anticipate for the work a reputation and usefulness which ought to 
in iir It the most flattering encouragement and patronage."— .FU«raj Gazette. 
'TW variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
icb ia at once so fkill of information and so interesting, that tlm work, instead 
vinr merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as mudi pleasure as 
U.*'-^Bmltimore American. 

W« view it as a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
bat believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the puUish- 
ud well reward them for this contribution to American Literature."— ^a/^ 
tn Fatrht. 

h nflecta the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
Hon, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
pendiou* dictionary of the arts, sciences, hi^ttnry, politics, biography, Ace. 
m baa yet been compile<l. The style of tlic portion we have read ia terae 
perspicuous; and it ia really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
ntion could have been so satisfoctorily communicated in such brief limita." 
'. T. Evening Poet. 

A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference."— JV. F. jfaurjean. 

riMMe who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the aura of two 
m and fifty cents quarterly, IVoni their (hmily expenses, may pay for thia 
k at fhst as it is publishcit : and we confidently believe that they will find at 
nd that tht-y never purchased so nuirh general, practical, uaeful informatioa 
> cbeap a rate.**— Jsaraa/ of 1-jducation. 

iribe encoiirasenient to tlie publislieni should correspond with the teatimony 
Ivor of their entprprisi>. and Hh; heautiAil and fiiilhful style of its execution, 
haiani of th^ undertakiuR. bold as it was, will be well compensated ; and 
Hbrarips will be enriched by tlie most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
tkat baa been offered to thi> readers of the Enelisti language. Full enough 

k general scholar, andnlBin t-nough for e«'er}- caiiariiy, it is ftr more con- 
I, in every view and form, than its more cipensive and pondcroua proda* 
■n "— jf stflricaa Farmer. 

Hh bigb rppiitation of the contributors to this work, will not fhil to insura 
fllvoraMe reoepcion, and its own merits will do the rest."— 5li//iBMM'« ^nmi. 

ne work will be a valuable possf^sion to every flimily or individual that 
■Sird to purchase it ; and wm take pirasure, th**refore. in extending tba 
wiedge of its merila."— Abfiosaf Intelligencer. 

Ite Encylopcdia Americana is a priMiigioua improvement uprin all that baa 
» befbfp it : a thing for our countr)'. as well as tlie country that have it birtb. 
I proiid of; an inHxhaurtiblf in'asury of u»'ful. pl^'anaiit, and familiar learn- 
M ewtry posMhlf subji-rt, so arrnnctil as to hn sin-rdily and sa(vly referred to 
ifrgi-ncy. as well as on ilehlN'r-ite inquiry; and Iwtirr still. ailapCed to the 
VWtanding. and |Mit within th*' n-arh of the multiiuiie. • • • The Ency- 
Bdia Am«'rirai.a is a work without which iiu library worthy of the nana 
feweafter be made up."— Yankee. 



CABDVET CYCI^OP^DIA, 

CONDUCTED BT THE 

REV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.R.S. L.&.E. 
H.VLLM F.L.S. F.Z.S. Hon. F. C. P. S. M. Ast. S. 4^ &c 

ASSISTED BT 

EMINENT LIVERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 



^ Mom PyJUiiking by Carey 4r ^^* ^^ f^ '^ ^V oU BookadUri, 

[ni work will fonn a popular coinpendiiim of whatever in useful, instructive, 
MiDterestiny, in the circle of human kiiowMge. A novel plan of publication 
MimmffPnient has been ailopteti, which presents peculiar advantages. With- 
Mhlly detailinf the oiethoil, a few of these advantages may be mentioned. 
' di vnluiDu will ciuitain one <ir more sulijectM unintHrrupted and unbroken, 
rill be accompanied by the correii|iondinf; plates ur otlicr approiiriate illus- 
wm. Facility of refurf nre will be obtaiupd without fettering the work by 
illDued alphabetical arraujeonient. A subscriber may omit particular vol- 
lor aeUi of volumi.'S, withtiut dii>intcgrnting his series. Thus each purchaser 
frnin the "Cabinet*' a l'yclopu>iiia, more or less compreliemtive, as 
^Hit his means, taste, or pntfe«Mon. If a subscriber detiin.* to discontinue 
'wnrk ml any stage of its publication, tlie vuhimus which lie may have re- 
will not lose ilieir value by iic|Miratiou from the rest of the work, since 
rwill always either be complete in tlienufelves, or may be made so at a irifliug 

p«irehaaerB will never find their property in this work destro}'ed by |he 
ition of a second citition. The arraugement is such that particular voU 
IM may be re-cditifd or re- written witliout disturbing the others. Tlie "Cabi- 
^Crc'LOPiEOiA " will thus be in a state of continual renovation, keeping pace 
Ell Ibe never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 

■ year to year whatever is new, and rnHting otf whatever is obsolete, so as to 

■ ■ constantly mtNk'rniie«l (\vrlo|Ki>dia. i^uch are a few of tlie advantages 
Ith the proprietors have to otier to tlie public, and which they pledge them- 
m to realise. 

Liae» on subjects which are terhniral and proffssional will be adapted, 

mnrh lo iIunh' who drsm' to attain a |iractical proficiency, as to those 

fk that poitkm of iuftuniatiim res|>-ctine yuch matters which is generally 

from wifll-edurntiil p'rsomi. An intiT-st will bi* ini|Nirtmt tu what is 

;l by copiouii illuHtratiouH. and tlip scifurvs will be rendered attractive, by 

lliem with rcfenMice tn th«> iiiust familiar ohj«'cts ami occurrences, 
unwielilly bulk of Kiiryclupa'diHs. not lis4 than thn aitstiiise disrussinns 
IlK^y contain, has hilhrrto ninsicned ituni to tin* library, as works of only 
iiial refvn'iirf. Th- pn-st'iit wmk. frmii ita purtabjf fi<riii nnd popular style, 

■ claim a |ilari' in th*- •Iriiwiiig riHiui anl ihi> Ixitnlfur. Fitrniing in itself a 
^piaff lAltrarff, alliiniin:! .in l■\I<Ml^tv(• and iiifiiiiti-ly varied »tt>ie of instruc 

■ Aiitl aniiisi'nii nt. pn x'ntine just mi much hm ivrry suhji'ci as ilniae not pro- 
llOfialiy fnca'.tift in ii ri-i|iitri'. cuiivt-nicut in hi/i*. attrariii-e in form, elegant 
■■■tratiiinit. Hill! nil ist uiiNliTiiti* i:i i-xik>n->i>. tlii>'M*ir.i!«»:T('Yi lopkoia" will, 

■ Imprd. Ik* fouiKl an nJijiTt nf iKir.iiiiiniit iiitiTcitt in i-vrry family. 

Pb Ibe heads of i^ImkN ami .ill plai'i*:* nfn iMir cilucatitin tlV firuprietorB trust 
N ttain Wiirk will p:ir(iriii;nl) ri>r<'iiini''iiil ii«i']f. 

H Sef^ins ararrrly n ^^.ny In :t>l !. ili.ii n- ihiiig wtU bf at!niitti'd into the 

|M "f th*' '('«a:^»i ''vi i.oe»pt«" wim h i'.'in ii.-iifilii* muM n- in oti* tendency 
ii^nd p-iblK* iir |iri\-i(- iiininN T • ■ n! rn- ih- iti ii\nliiin i<l' n-ligitin and 
I prar fin- 1 if II rill- "ii'-ill li- a luin- i|mI iil-jn-i uiih all who uniirrtake to 
Iwni ihi* p-ibii.- iiiiinl : (•III uiiii till- vi> i\« ] .■<t »-\|ii.ii.ii- 1, ilif rundiiclor uf this 
irfe fi'«'l.i itN'^ riirii>i<li ralinii^ iii-irr ro]»-i-i;ii!i (iri •«>-ii iiimn his attention 
imts rtiiii giianli.iriit may. lli>-rt'|iir*> ri-*l .lo'iml lli:ii l\f\ will nrver find it 
Bcasary (uplrfi>- a voliimcof itK'CABiik* i " iii->inid tlie narh of their children 
^|m1>- 
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Rev C. TIUIILWALI. l^'xilcKiv nf Tnniw Collin. Cm 
ANbRKW L'Kt:. M D F K.S. &r. &c Ar. 
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hut oil tlie proiiiini*, anion iiiiiit! aliimst in a nmral itri.siiit) ■>! i|h 
liMict* ofiUrxi'ditiiui. A iiiiiililiii|<'iit'|kTMiiiM-iiii:iiMii i^i iii-ritfii 
ill iIh* United kiiiedoiii nn* fiiipli>>i'«l in this inMi-i(;ikiiii'. ami. ii>li 
■houlil be umpliiyt^i in it : lor it is a inttli tiiui liif |iit-r'"iiitii anJ {h 
aiono it caiiahlc nf furiiishin:; a ' |hi)i-ilar I'liiiii^-niitiiiii ' 

" What uarunt or enArdian that liimu" Insiir nn-r th-- li^i «tf m 
but mutt In* ri'joii'itt hy nuftiiii; lli>- naini-ti i>f lli-nif \^U>^ ar>- m 
|uaraiit<*c of inlflli-ctual ami nmral t\i-i lli-nn- ■ "-- Li'rra y Oa-.eti 

"TIh* plan of tht* wurk api^arx ui-il a>lapii-i| in tiii' |i<ir|iosi> it i, 
AliAl— lliat of iiipiilyin!: a xvih-:* nf p•llltl■-atl•||l^. ciiilir.irin:! IIh' w 
literiUurf aiiil whmiiv, hi a |hipu1ar ami |><ir:alii>- i<>rni . \«>ii:<- iIh- 
tlie execution in puaraiitntl li\ iln* jiiilunitnt iti>|ila>i-it m ili- •«-|. rii 
The ii*t f>f ail thorn tMnpliiyiil in ilii<i :iiiiliiiiiiii!> uniKriaKirit' r>iiti(i 
the iiiiHit eminent iiifn of tiii* pri'M>iii a::>-." -.I'ut.*. 

"The ryrlopsrdia. wImwi rouipii'ti*. will fi>rin a valuuliie wotk of 
well a« a moiit enti*rlaniiiic aiiJ in>lrut'iiVL' litirjr> it i* an r^wii 
in e\*cry part of It, that it ^ll■>nlll Im- rli-nr ami i-aoilv iiii:fr>i<i «! 
attempt nhoiiUl rVfrywlM'n* liv inadc t>i uiuie ainirali- int'iri lai 
ayrefablt* manner tif ronw) mc i<- li t" an •■\|R'riiii«'ni to ir> |i<ih 
may be tanfht with lilili* iTuiihi'ii nr t'Thnn-al lan^ua-.i'. and h*iw 
■opiiical ami piwliral i|ualilicH nf iiihl-iry ina\ U- )ir> «>'rifd in il« im 
state. It pi«M**iiM'« aUo ihi' nuM iiiiiioiviihahii- uf all iIh- ii>ia'.iii 
intcinloil for c<'ni'ral iiKtinrtion tli:il nf i hi .ipin-vi Whalffri! 
be, it wa« eviilf'tit that tlh* L'taml diMn iill\ uf i'r l.;ir>i'« i \\.i> (•• 
of writom in it«<'\»'rnliiHi. hIkm*' rinrin-tiT nr \«<>rk<« iif •!•!•. : it»* i 
hope that thi'y w»*n' liiti'.l fur a ta«k uf uhi< li th>- i* * -ilinnu in- 
even tile prpvalt*nt nii:«h for !<'U-h uriiiii;:^ !;ic.itl\ tnhaini ifn- i i 
do mit bclii've. Hint hi tin* li^l of riiii!iiiiiitiM>. IIh r-: i« otu- nauK- 
enlifhtemHl pan of ihf pulilit- noiiM ili->irf iim- f\i-i.|.|>«ii 

"InMrieiico, lln* li>l ix nnl U^** pronii«iiii: Thf i.ami-^ i>r iIk- Pn 
Pn^iikMitm and niOi<t diiitiiiuiii>lifd Fi ll 'U* *•( iIh- K---. al <• ■ i> i 
in it. A ireaiiiie on astiniiiMity. Iiv ll'-r«i-ii*-l . mi ••|<ii<-« i>i ll;> w 
murlianirK. by l<.irdiif'r: mi*.! !•■■ null ii-i-iiniiii< inltd !■> Mw •!!■■ •tx* 
ten. An em'ini'iit Piidalc. of Ih<' tiioi liiuk m m-mmh- iia^ •••s.-.rr: 
•II hj(*ct which lin|ipily coiuhini'!* philiMipiiy uilii ri-li;;i>iri 'I'urUi 
dimiiiKUinlicd iialnrahittii of iln* uer. I't'llnwn of tiw l.iMii.>aii ar 
t^wietit'H. are ptc|iarini! a rnurM' nfiiaiiiial liivinii'. iitln-r- ii>>i 1*^ 
literature and uri-nre, whoM> rinnii-<i ii t* imi ni-iitful \ri t>>iif nion 
Mvmutoiii* of an aiiilutinii to t.ikf a |il.i' •■ .m j » ■ ') i- " a ' i--. 



[ARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

IVORT OV KVQIiAlfl). By Sir James Macklntoali* In 8 
111* ▼•!•• 1 and A pnbUtliedU 

"m Ik* flnt Tolame of Sir Jamei Mackintosh's Histoiy of England, we find 
fll to warrant tiio anticipations of the public that a calm and luminous 
■opky will diflUae itaelf over the long narrative of our British History."— 
ilinyA JBsvisw. * 

■ iMa volume Sir James Mackintosh fUlly develnpps those great powprs. for 
MMBiioB of which the public have long given him credit. The result is the 
t eOBiiDentary that has yet ap|ieured in our language upon some of the most 
fUat circonstanoes of English History."— jft/M. 

Worthy In tbo method, stvle. and reflections, of the author's high rppiitation. 
mn particularly pleased with his high vein of philosophical sentiment, and 
CBMional survey of contemporary annals."— JVtUtoiia/ OatUte. 

f taleiitaof the highest order, long ezierience in politics, and years of ap- 
Ikm to the i^tudy of history and the collection of infnrmniion. can command 
riorily in ahi^torian.Sir JanM'S Mackintofih may, without reading this work. 
Id to have producinl the beet hictory uf this country. A perusal of the 
: will prove that those who anticipated a nnperior production, have not reck- 
ia vain on tlie high qualiflcations of tlH; author."— Courier. 

Iiir anticipations of this volume were certainly very highly raised, and un* 
ach anticipations in general. tht'V have not iM>en disappointed. A pliilo> 
cal spirit, a nervous style, and a full knowledge of the siiiijtfct, acqniittd by 
deraMff resrarrh into ttie works of preceding chroniclers and historians, 
mily difetingnifh this popular abridgment, and cannot fail to rpcomuiend it 
Ivmal a|iprobation. In continuing his work as he has begun, i?ir James 
ialnab will confer a great benefit on his country."— Lonif. lAt. Oazette. 

r ita general merits, and its permanent value, il is impossible to speak. 
Nit thin highest commendation, and nf\er a careHiland attentive penisal <if 
ro volumes which have biNMi piibliithud. we are enabled to declare that, so 
ir Janies Mackintosh has perfornieil the duly to which he was asiiign<>d, 
all the ability that was to In* ei|iected from his great previous attainments, 
bnriniia industry in investigation, his excellent judgment, his superior tal< 
imi his honorable principles " — Inquirer. 

'm ahall probably extract the whole of his view of the reformation, merely 
w bow that important topic has been handled by so able and philosophical 
Icr, profrssiiig Protestantipm.- Ab/iona/ Oaieite. 

he talents of 8ir James Mackintovh are so Justly and deeply respected, that 
B|r interest is necessarily excited with regard to any work which such a 
guiahed writer may think fit to undertake. In the present iniitanca, as in 
■era. our exp-ctations aie fully Bratifi<*d."— Geitr/emaM'ii Magazine 

be fcmnd volume of the History of Ensland, forming the sixth of Tarey A, 
Cabinet I'yrlopipdia, has been sent abroad, and entirely sustains thi* repu- 
I of its pmlecessors. Tlie various Mictions and disitensions. Ilie important 
■nd Iwtlk^ which render this perioil soconsidcuousin the paieof hiwtory, 
I iclated with great clearness and masterly power."— Assf an TravtUar. 



worn OF SCOTLAND. B7 Sir Walter Scott. In S Vola. 

IM History of Protland. by Bir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
0, if poHSihle. more extensively read, than tla' niimt popular work of flctinn, 
laame pnilifiraiillHir, and for this obvious reason- itrombinesmnrhofthe 
int etiMiring of tlie Ivanhoe pictures of by cone iiiunners, and all the arace- 
eility nf style ami |HCtures<|uenessof description of his otiN'r rharniinc ro* 
■a. with a minute ililelity to the Oicts of history, and a M-an-hing scrutiny 
tasir autheniirtty and relative value, vthich micht put to the Mu^h Mr 
• aiid other protrMh-d historians. Burh is iIm' niaric charm of Hir Walter 
a pen.il has only to touch the simplest incident ofv very -day lifi>. and it starts 
v«>ted with all lis* intermt ofa srene ofronianre : and yet mirh is his lldeli- 
Ihi* tett nr natur-. that the knichts. and serfii. and ndlarrd fiMils with wliom 
ivrntive |enin*< has peopled mi many %i)lunH'ii, are regarded by us as not 
rrsations of fnnry. hiil an real denh and biiHNl existences, with all the vir 
fippliiigs and errors of roinnion|ilan> humanity."— /<if. flattfrr. 



i 



GARDNER'S CABIN tT CVCLOPjBDI 



HISTOKT or FRAIECC:. nr Byre '■ 
mSTOBT o 



STOBT OP FRAXCE, frnm Ik* lUMBrMlnn «f Mj 
lOHt, ii> Ihe Hst-olHilan of 1830. Or T. B. »>«««■ 
I. P< Iliciirlj (viMlf S 

llB Mniitf i>( rnnn ii «iarili]i lallnH wiih iht irgMatf U* • 

Hli>r IlKif dir. gcult Hud iliuklulmb."--JdmlUf Mtg. 

Vh iiirn ■ luk Mi.Onmi u xinliU'iKli' qaarilM. Al a (iHn, a 



'ortt. ID imeni ■ dlnliHi anl psrlbti jtaan in • mfraiilr « 

JaiL Tlw ■iwtMwy CDBdHdM* of Ub uitHliva ■• iiBtcc^i^^ 
(HldniM ; on Uw snlni)'. il w ajilniad iui4 Mitaflii^'— Aatt. .^»^ 
"TatoaunallMMiuniiif > artM aMlm. darlu ■ pMa4 *f UM 
rind f«an. tutu iwo (olunca, *M la pnmt ailkiut <linai)— i 
inwrnal ja Dm fnutailTe. M aaatla and luhie* Of intm M Maa 
eirarix of III Ifct luMInf lagUanla,la>UJk tv ■•««■ «il^<Mi 






LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



'Ir U MOT EAST TO mVMB A COKE FOR 80CH A STATE OP TmNC» (tHB DE- 
IIHIVO TAffTB mR SCIENCE;) BUT THE MOST OBVIOUS REMEDY IS TO PROVIDE 

[, TBK KDDGATED CLAUSES WITH A SERIES OF WORKS ON POFCLAR AND PRACTI- 
CAL SCIRNCS, FREED FROM MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS AND TECHNICAL TERMS, 
WRITTEN IN felMPLE AND PERSPICUODS LANOUAOE, AND ILLUSTRATED BT FACTS 
ARB KXPBRIMBNT8, WHICH ARE LEVEL TO THE CAPACITY OF ORDINARY MINDS." 

Quarterljf Reaiew. 



.OIERART DISCOURSE ON THK OBJECTS, ADVAN- 

frAGBS, AND PliSASVKBS OF THE STUDY OF NATU- 

RAIf PHUiOSOPHY. By J. T. IV. Herschel, A. M. late FeW 

tow of 8t« John's College, Cambridge* 

> Witbniit diiipnraeing any otiier of the many interesting and instructive vol- 

'~ isciiLfi in iliu ftirin of cabinet and thniily lihraries, it is, perhaps, not too 

10 niacft at tlic iirad of the list, for extent and variety of condensed infor- 

itioii, Mr. Herchel's discniirse of Natural Philosophy iu Dr. Lardncr's Cydo- 

" I." — CkriBtiaH Observer. 

Tlie finest work of philitsophical genius wliich this ago has scon."— JtfiuJb'M- 
Vt EHfftuHd. 

■* By fkr tlu; most delii;htfu1 book to which the existing competition between 
ilerary rival* of gniat talent and cnterpritie has given rise."— .1/ontJk/y Reciew. 

** Mr. Ilcrschi' I'm delightful vol unif. * « * We find sciittured through tlm 
rk instancmiif vivid and ha;)py illuttration, where Hh^ fancy is usefully called 
iln netifin. so as soniutimi's to riMiiind us of tlie splendid pictures which crowd 
us ill the style of iVAton."— {Quarterly JiecietD. 

\'_y It ifl the must exciting volume of the kind we ever met with.'*— Jlfoa<A/y 
frnziut. 

■*f>iH! of the most instructive and delightful bonks wc have ever perused.*" — 
U. & J»mrnai. 



TREATISXMDN 






MTCCHANICS. Bjr Capt. Katcr, and the 
Rev* DioujrJHLi Ijarduvr* With unmeronii cngravingas 

'* A work which contains au uncommon amount of useful information, gx« 
bitttil in a plain and very intelligible form."— O/fiwffiT^ A*at Pkilo*opk§. 

**Thiii vi>lnmo has been Intely piiblinhiHl in Kiigland, as a part of Dr. I^rdner*s 

biiift (."ycloposlia, and Iism rireive<l Hit; unsiiliciied ap|ir«>balion of th>- most 

Inniii liittn of science, and ihi! most diMTimiiiiiling journals nnd nivii'ws, in 

Rritixh iiif>!ru|Ndis.— It is written in a |i<ipiilur nnd iniflligiblf style, rniin'ly 

friim inatlicniatical symlHils. and ditieiicumtM'nti as l:ir as poivibli* of tccli- 

1 pbrasM.*'— AMfoa trarrller. 

■* AUniirable in d*>velo|Niiciit and clear in |Hriiiciples.aiid iwpccially felicitous in 
uMratioii from (hiniliar suhjtctH.* —JUoHtUif Mag. 

"TlMMigh replelH with philnsn|>iiical inforiii:itioii of iIh* higlirst nnler in nii*- 
dMnim, ailapteil to Hnlinnry raiKicities in a way to remk'r it at uiice intellifible 
■■d popular."— /if. Oatrtlr. 

*' A work of great iiirril, full of valuable infoniintion, not only to tlie practical 
nic, but to the man of srii-nr«t."^JV. V. Courier «ri( Kmfuirer. 



A TRE.ITISE ON IIVDUOSTATICH AND PNEUMATICS. 
II7 the Kcv« D« Iiardner* With niimrrouM engravings* 

** It fully sustains the fkvornbl** opinion wi* have Bln*ady i-xprrswd as to this 
|valiial4t' roiniiendium of miNlfrn H-ieiirr."- IM. Hazelte. 

" Dr l.ariini>r has nuiili- a gniNl mm* of his nriiunininiiri* with tls* fiiiniliar fkris 
rhirh ilhistrnli* tlif iirninpli-'^ of M-ii-im*-" -Miniklfi Mttguume. 

** It is wntlrii with a full kimtx I' '■!::•■ cf tin- tiihjiTi, and in a popular style, 
Ivmiiding in praciiral iMinilralnuM of tik- abxlru^' o|H-niliiinN nf tht'si* impnr- 
llanl M-ifnrra " f. -S .lumrmtt 




LABDNERS CABINET CyCU>P£IW 

HISTORY Of TMB RISE, PROGRESS, kw PBE 
STATE OF THa SILK MAMUFACTUUE ; with mu 
engnvings. 

■jitU al HHrylliliii nlatlni la Uw Diktle. mlmH 



HEiirnlii k(imn1»ijiro( ■ vatyini|>it1kai>ri.niilw tiHdrii 
fMtnlnUlcrwin dud nucb la liitMMi blMIHtlH tntftf 

lAinntKnn 



inSTORY OT THS ITALIAN REI'UBUCS; beioff^T 
Itie Hise, Progrew, uiJ Full t>t' luluui Frawioni. Bjf J. 
De Sisinondi. 

trcllimrica, dihtif , md (brlBim af Itir fsntniMais at ikr 

ir M> Unt* wflrk. itImI IrvlBf 



ln)U>in 



liu^?t( 



HISTORY or t.i« RISE. PROGRESS, am PRB 
STATE or tub MANUFACTURES or PORCE 
Aini GlASS. With nameiaiM wood cula. 

tnSTORV or THK RISE. PROnRKS.-*. .vn PRR 
STATE or thu IROM *nd .STKEI, M.Ur.FACT 
(In prr«s.) • 



ir Jin 






,..,1 „1„,l,l, rolun- "-n... Jt.t,w 

.. iPl'TlCii ByDsvidBrewKlcr. I^im (Inp 



BDfirr OF AMERICAN HISTORT. 



Volmnes pnbllal&ed* 
DErrORT OF THE SPANISH DISCOV£R[£S prior to the year 152a 

To Im succeeded "by 

V. HISTORT OF ANAHUAC, or MEXICO, from its discoveiy 
9 preient dme. In 3 vola. 

. HISTORY OF PERU. In 2 vola. 

L msrrORY of brazil, in 2 vols. &c. &c. 



BE thif oomprehenave title, it is proposed to publish a General His- 
America, divided into parts roaKing together a continuous whole ; 
h, having an integral form, adapted for separate publication. Each 
will be Drought down to the period at which it shall be' written, 
Q contain a popular description of the seolo^, climate and produo- 
od the civil history of the countrv to which it relates. 
fork of this general nature has been published in the English Ian- 
The work of Dr. Robertson is rather a philosophical essay on 
•n history, than an historical narrative ; ana though originally de- 
10 embrace the whole of the American continent, it remains on- 
L It is written also, with a bias unfavorable to America arkl its 
tioiM, is incorrect in many important particulars, and is too much 
led for popular use. 

T(Md in literature might have been properly filled by the writers of 
Portugal, France, or England, but has been supplied for Europe, in 
ure, by an Italian, the Cavalier Campagnoni, qf whose meritorious 
mch use will be made in the proposed enterprise. 
volumes herewith presented, may be deemed introductory to the 
woric, since* they narrate the history of the discovery of the three 
nrcions of America. In the prosecution of the subject, the existing 
1 divisions will ho pursued and connected with former ones, ay 
eiplanations ; and w-tiere due regard for unity does not forbid, the 
c^cal order will be preserved. Thus, the next succeeding part of 
"k, now advanced in preparation, will contain the history of Anahuar, 
ico: including its ancient annals, an account of its subjugation, and 
cy of its conquerors, of its late revolutions, and of its present con* 
■tales. In the same manner will be treated Central America. Pom, 
tolivia. the United Provinces of La Plata, Brexil and Colombia. Due 

will also be given to the independent Indian nations of South 

history of the remainder of the country will be embraced by the 
If divisions. — 1- Russian: 2. British; 3. Spanish; 4. French; 5. 
; 6. Dutch America; and 7, the United States and their dofienden- 
D treating the last division, a separate volume will be appnipriated 
Slate and Territory, the history of v^hich may require ii, and ** The 
qfihe United Statn'* will he confined to the events of the Ravolu- 

1 the operations of the general government. 

rvey having been thus made of the whule Western Hemisphere, the 
line %-<ilume will contain the hintory of the Indian races, particnlarly 
r the northern part of the continent, with a critical examination oT 
Mies relating to the original peopling of America. 

Ssneral title of the wurk ih suliifieiitly compn'liciiMve to include a 
y of diNtingiMHlicd Ami'ri<'nnM. and mlien connected with Ameri- 
lory; and shfMiid the puhlic siip^iort warrant it. " An American Bi- 
f ** may also be published under it, in a cheap and popular form. 






C.IBINET UBRAJIY. 



Vo. L— NARRATn'E OF TIIE LATE WAR D 
MANY AND PRANCE, fly the MuuitJBB w] 
DEKKv. With s Map. 1 

No. 2— JOURNAL or a NATIIRAUST, wilh p 

So. a— AUTOBIOGRAPHy or SIR WALTER I 
With a portniiL 

No. 4.— MEMOIRS or SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
A. T. Thohsok. 

No. 5.— LIFE OF BELISARlUa By I/>rf Mtsmt. 

No, a— MILITARY MEMOIRS or Tin DUKE a 
LINOiTON. By Capl. MoTWt Shbesb. With a |ii 

No. 7.— LETTERS to k YOVtiG NATUOAUBT]! 
STUDY or NATIJRE *.-<ii NATITRALTIIEOU 
J. L. Dbuxhomi, iL D. With onnernui enflirii^ 

UFR or PETRARCH. ByTHoxw Momic. 
GUUMNGS (N NATITRAL HISTORY, bemff • 




nKnOIIDt OF THE LIFH OF 8ia U'.tLTKK I 
MKH. X. T. TUDIUOX. Wltk « PormU. 



] 



CIA HI Wifl' UBBARY. 



JOITBHAIi OF A NATVRAIilST. l¥ltb Plates. 



-Plants, trees, and itones we note ; 



Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

'We ftfrnin most 8tron|^y recommend this little unpretending volume to the 
ition of every lover of nature, and more particularly of our country read- 
It will induce tbem, we are sure, to examine more closely than they have 
aeeustomed to do, into the objects of animated nature, and such uxaniina- 
I will pmre one of the most innocent, and the most satisfactory sources of 
tillefttion and amusement. It is a book that ought to find its way into every 
il drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every 
|li4s^a bouilnir, be her rank aim station in life what they mhy **-—QuarUrljf lU- 
to. No. LXXVIII. 

**We think that there are few readers who will not be delighted (we arc ccr- 
all will be instructed) by the ' Journal of a Naturalist.' "—Montklif Review. 

'This is a most ilelightful book on the most delightful of all studies. We are 
loainted with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
lite'a History of Selbornc,' the most fascinating piec^ of rural writing and 
|aind English philosophy that ever issued flrom the press."— jftAcncitm. 

"The author of tlie volume now before us, has produced one of the most 
Icharming volames we remember to have seen for a long time."— AVwJIfeiUA- 
1^ JHsf «£iM. June, 1829. 

* A deiightnil volume— perhaps the most so — nor less instructive and amusing 
pven to Natural History since White's Selbome." — Blackicood's Magaiine. 

*'Ttae Jonmal of a Naturalist, btung the second number of Carey and Lea's 

itiAil edition of the Cabinet JJhrary, is the best treatise on subjects con- 

~ with this train of thougiit, that we have for a long time perused, and we 

not at all surprised that it should have received so high and flattering enoo- 

ma ftnm the English press gencraUy."— -BMOm TVaveller. 

FumiBhing an interesting and familiar account of the \'arious objects of 
mated nature, but calculated to afford both instruction and entertainment." 
"-JtktkeilU Bmiiner. 

I "One of the most agreeable works of its kind in the language."— Ckmrisr «U 
Ih UMieUne. 

" It abuumls with nuuien)us and curious facts, jdeasing illustrations of the 
opiirations and economy of nature, and satisfactory displays of thu power, 
and goodness, of the great Creator.**- PAt^dd. Jilkum. 



MAIUlinSSS OF LONDONDBRRTyS NARRATIVB OF 
THB LATE 'WAR IN OERMAinr AND FRANCK. 'With a 



* No history of the ovents to which it relates can be correct without referaiica 
ihiatatainenta."— £«£«rary GazMe. 

"The events detailed in this volume cannot flu! to excite an intenie intereit.'* 
liUrmrjf Omzette. 

"The only connected aad well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 

irring scenes which prcccilcd tht; fUll of NapoUmn. It introduces us into the 

inels and presence of llie alliutl monarchs. We obM>rvc the secret policy of 

*- in/lividual : we see t lie course pursued by the wily Dernadottc, thie tempo- 

f Meiternich, and the ambitious Alexander. Thu work d(nerves a place in 

hiMciriral library."— f7/o6e. 

** Wr hail with pleasure the appearance of llie first volume of the Cabinet 
I library. " " The nuUiur had singular fkriliiiiM for obtaining the materials of 
[Ms Wfirk. and he has intrtMlnreil iis to lhi> muvcnM'nts and ineasiin'S of cabinets 
vkieh hav«; tiiliteriu but;n hnlditn fn»m tin; wtirld."— ^sicWrait TrmveUer. 

"It nny be r^Ksnled as Dh; nmst antlientir of all llie |Hiblira!ions which pm- 
hes to iirtail iIh* events of the iniptiriant ramimicnH. terminating with that 
vluch sifcuril tiK' caiitun; of tlii> Kreiirh nietrupidis."- Ab(. Jeumml 

*' II is in fart tlie only autlienlic account of the memorable events to whkh 
; trien." -^yaakritU Bmnner. 

**Tbe work dew'rves a place in every library."— l*Ai/drfri^Ai« Mkmm. 



SOOTT AlTD OOOFSB. 



Bv SIB »%\i,TER wwrr. 




Nne Ediiiani of Iht JiAlowing Workt &y tkr n 
NOTIONS OF TUE AMERICANS, hj « TnMJling ] 

'i vols. 12riia ' 

Th« wept of WISH-T0N-W18H. 2 voU. t 
Tn RED ROVER, 2 voU. ISoio. 
TiiK SPY. 2 vol.. 12mft 
Tm PIONRt'IKS. -i vDli. ISno. 
Tim Plt,OT. • T«1b nf Uib Smi. a nW 12mo. 
UONEL LlNCOIJf. <m tii« IJIAOUP.R or BOSTOl 
Thk last nv TiikMOHICANS.2voU. I2mA 
Tub PRAIRIt; 3 vol.. I-.'ma 



IVOYAGES AHD ADVENTURES op the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. By Washington Ibvino, Author of the life 
of Columbus, d&c 1 vol. 8va 

■* Of the nain work we may repeat that it poeeeisee the value of important 
litory and^he ma^ netinn of romantic adventure. It sustains in every respect 

|lhevBptitation of Irvine" ■' We may hope that the rifted author will treat in like 
inner the enterprises and exploits of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a 
rtei of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the especial gratification of 

{Anerieana. and form an imperishable fund of delightful instruction for all ages 

|lai eouDlriea."— JVb£. Oatetu. 

"Asbe leads oa from one savage tribe to another, as he paints saeoearive 

BMm of beroiNn, periteverance and scIf-denial, as he wanders among the mag* 

liiilernt soeoes of nature, as he relateii with scrupulous fidelity the errors, ami 

crium, even of those whose lives are fur the most part marked with traits 

iCMmuaod admiration, and perhaps esteem— everywhere we find him the same 

Eviatin^, but beautiful moralist, gathering flrom every incident some lesson 

— int in atrikiug language to the reason and the heart.**>-./9m. Quarurly 



"Tlita ii a delightful volume; for the prefVice truly says that the expeditions 

■led and apringing out of tiie voyages of Columbus may be coippared with 

) of adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 

illustrious prudecessors. Washington Irving's name is a pledge how 

iheir atoriea will be told : nnd we only regret that we must of necessity de> 

' oar extracts (cv a week.**— I.ondim lit. Oazeue. 

[a chronicle of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
^ Washington Irving, Esq. In 2 vol& 

**Ob the whole, this work will sustain the high fame of Washington Irving. 

title a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained so 
llMff a blank. The language throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
'"- Barrative may be said. Tike Spenser's Fairy aueen, to present one long gal- 
- of Bplendid picturea."— Lmid. LU. Oietu. 

^Collectinf his materials f)rom various historians, and adopting in some 

_ji«e the lone and manner of a monkish chronicler, he has embodied theon in 

i ■orralive which in manner reminds us of the rich and storied pages of Frois* 

ffl. Re dwells on the fiiats of chivalry performed by the Christian Kni^ts, 

kill all the ardor which might be expected from a priest, who mixed, according 

I tWe Bsage of the times, not onlv in tlie palaces of courtly nobles, and their gay 

Wale, as an honored and welcome guest, but who was their companion in 

Eamp. and their spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and assistaat iji the 

of battle.— yta. QuMHortf Httriew, 



New Edilions qf the following Workt by ike iame Auikor. 
SKETCH BOOK, 2 vols. 12ma 



[KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, 
and corrected. 2 vols. 



IBRACEBRIDGE HALL, o» thx HUMORISTS, 2 vols. 12ma 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. 12ma 



wvi lo Ihg Mil anrriMi at Ihia wnt ultta •«!> rtgiit «n 

Ur. CMciiAtx't wark not nnlf Irwnn Ittr inliii if r)n 
■rhiiUr ll»e •■pAltiun of U» jwHioli'ifF (»"'■', »Ur» it iw 
' — MBilanilEHliulninUMthuuiitor IM «t«i PufI of 



CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION -ro thk STUDY or the GREEK C 
POETS, for llie use of Young Persons at School it 



Conienti. — Genera] InOiriuctinn ; Uatncrx QnHI 

n4iuiM. Thu *vk agp 



Life of Homer; Dkd; Odyaiej; ftlnreilm, 

DW-bki Hrmns; Hesioil. By Henry Ntlami Coleri^ 



l,AS or AN<'inNT GKonRAPIiV, cnn.i.tii.L-' 
rml Mnps, with a coiti|i1i>U' AiTr.iitii!it-.| ]i»l.'\. H' 
Ji'ri,EB, D. D., F. R. S. &c. AKM'-'<i.-a ..i" Di-rLy. ' 
By (if Mmr Aulln'r, 



EMnir( of n T/-lt,.T fr.m Pr-Pv-.r Sl.ii,rt ..f Ati.I 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



A MEHOm OF 8BBASTI AN' CABOT, wltb a Review of the 
History of Maritime DItieoirery* Illnstrated by Docuineutu 
from the B^ilUi, no-w first published* 

"Put forth in the most unpretending manner, and without a name. Miifl work 
b of paramount importance to the subjects of which it treats."— zi/. Oazette. 
"Hie author han corrected many grave errori?, and in general gi\'cn ui* a clearer 
inifbt intotranaactionsof couHiderable national interest.*'— /fr. " Will it not,*' 
Myi the author, with Just astonishment, '* ht'. deiMued nlnuMt incredible, that I he 
fttv ihitrument in the Records of England, which recites the Great Discox-ery, 
IM plainly contemplates a scheme of Colonization, shitnld, up to this nnmient. 
Itve been treated by her own writers as that which tirst gave iiermission to go 
fcrth and explore ?"—/6. "We must return to investigate several cidlnteral 
■ittera which we think des(>rviiig of more sjtnce than we can this week lu-stow. 
Meanwhile we recommend tlu' work as (mo of ureat value and interest." — lb. 

''The general reader, as well as the navigator am{ the curious, will derive 
llaaiiurc and information from this well-written pnMhiction." — Oturier. 

"A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite Iriuhtful to think of the number of 
Ike inaccuracies it ex|M)ses : we sh.-ill cease to have rontiiU'ure in b(K>kt.". " The 
ittrffsligation of truth is not tin; fusliion of these times. Kut every sincere in- 
llaircr after historical acnirucy ouiiht to iMirrhns4f the hook as a curiosity: more 
Use asm-rtions and inacrnrate statements were never exfiosed in the sanio com- 
It hatfgiveu us a lesson wc shall never forget, and hoi)e to protit by"—Speit. 



I 



HISTORY OF TIIK NOliTIIJIIlSN, OR NORMANS AND 
DANES I Aront the 4'.arlicMt times to the C-ouiiui'Mt of Kuf(« 
land by William of Normaudy* By Ileiiry WheatoUf Mem" 
bcr of the Scandiuaviau and Icelanilic Literary Societies 
mt Copenhaff en« 

This work embraces the great lending features i»f Scandinavian history, rom- 
eocinf with the heroic aue, and advuMcinc from the earliest dawn of civili/.a- 
iion to the intr<Nluction of Christianity into the North— its hing and bhHMiy 
Mriff with Paganism— the discovery and rolonizntiou of Ireland, IJreenlaiid. 
Wid North America, by the Norwegian navigators, before the time of (\dumhiis 
— tliR military and maritinu' exiM-ditions of the Northmen— their early inter- 
•oarsoof ciunmerce and war with Constantinople and the Kastern empire— the 
Mishment of a Norman state in France, 'iiuler Kollo. and the subjugation of 
Enffland. first by the Danes, under Canute the Cireat. and sul>se«(uently by the 
7nrnians. under Duke William. tJii> founder of the KllL'li^h niiuiarchy. It nNo 
tains in account of the niytliiiloiry and literature of the ancient S'orth — tbi* 
leelandir lancuase prevailini! all over the S-aiidiiiaviaii countries until tin* 
ibraiation of the present livintr tongues of Swiileti and JK'iimark— an niialVMi 
«f thif Cddas, Sagas, and various chnmicles and stuigs relatini! to the Norllierii 
ieitips and h<-riH>s, con^titutiii:! theoriuinal utaleriaN fmni which tin* work has 
k^vn iirinci|Milly comiio^rd. It is intended to illustrate the history of France 
aad England duriiiE the middle aces, and at the same tiinetom-r\'e as an iiitro- 
AKlinn to the nuHlern Iii!>ti>ry of Deiiinark. Norway, and Swiilen. 

■ ™ ^ - - - 

^M inSTORICAL INUl'IRV INTO TIIK PRODl'CTION 
AND CONSIMIPTION OF TlIK PRKClOrS METAI.N, 
from the Karltftt .\f;<'*S H»d Into the InHuenre of their lu* 
ereasc or Utmluutlun on the Prices of C'omn&odities* By 
IWIlllam Jacob, Rxfi* F« R« S« In Nvo. 

** Mr. Jacob's IMstoriiMl Imi'iiry into the PriMlnrtinn and Consiiin|i(ion of the 
riiiMN Metals is one of tlii- nio>i curious and iin|Miriaiit \%ork'i uhich has 
lilelv issued from the press. Ttie iiitl'ience of ihe prerioiis ineiaJo on the tmlns- 
^ uf mankind is aekiio\vleii::iMl to Ik- ureat ; tliouuli. |ifiba|H, the noiioiis n-- 

Spcliny Ihe ]ireri»e miNb* of iis o|ii-raliiin were ob-nire. ami undoubtetlly thi* 
sinry of ii<i rlfi-l- had iievi-r bi-i-n irai-i-d with arniraey ami nmeiiiiitv. >lr. 
Huskissoii. who had nciiiilaiih-il :i h i> nd^liip w iiJi Mr Jandi fi>r more than li\i- 
■nil-twi'iiiy >ear''.tir-i put ihf aiiih>>r ku ih> iii\i oiijnii'Hi. it i- oih- uf tin- minor 
•ftligalion* wbn li ilr I'-niiiiri ow.'i in ili-i| ■■iili;>ht> ii>-il «t:ii--*iiiaii." Sprriaivr 
" ll wa« wriitiii at the !>iiL'u'i->ti>iii ■•! ilii- lati- Mr lln>ki>M>ii. and ili>)il:ii* 
tllr fyiiitN of niui'li iii<lii>ir\ aiiil ri >■ .n- h. ■: ii.l>-il li\ ii hkiiiuI jiiiIl'Iii> iit. ainl nn 
I iiiff mitre li-aniiii-j ih.in i- ii--i:il'i ii:->iivhi (•• l» :ir i>ii ^inti-nraj nr i-m 
niiral s-ibiiTts. \Vi- r'-i'>iinii>-ii>llli> it ■••k ti> ■'■■in-i .il ;iil-->ili>>ii ' 7'im/>.« 



ED1TCATIOS. 



_ THINGS, intended to iaiprove CUUfiii 

Pracliceof ObgervBtion, Reflection, and Ue9criptioa,aB i 
tem of PKffTJuunzi, edited by Johh FRon-, A, M. 

The publisbera request tlie attention of Tendicni, ScSa 
mitteea. md ail who are deeirouB of improving the metlio 
truction, lo this work, which is on ft plan lulherlc unati 
y any school-hook in lliis countrj. and which haa been i 
fitll eitrmmlinafy eiicccBB in GDgland. 
The fidlowing ramuks on the d-dtIc ftre extiicied fl 
Quarterly Journal of 'Educalioa." 



"TliUll 



l*p Mug idiiitail M It 



il mdimllv iauiaan ID dlOrirlli, iM 
■iBd al* ilB ctuU u II H^iilri* AmA 



il inmtMiiiitiotla 
HVKiH towKioai mi DWQ inAatf B wa 

iliirWifeftitiii uisHlftKltirtli* la 



tyacftOdAekHu 



irHrt(%ik*|iiiplli>«i^ wwMiovakdniSkiHciiflMiinud 
u4 ID «*Ml** kt* jiiil(i>«i M lai •■I* u nlUM loihcaUicu akMi ] 
MMMNwy »• «^Ur MoaM Mtaa H> •■ Hit MM; b MM UM ■ 
AnWHtla* state ill " - -^^ - 

Gfl lin.wli-Jsc Qfli 



GREEK AM) ENGUSII T^XICON. By D. Do? 
Abridged fur the lire of Scliooli In 1 voL royal l!Wi 
taining above 6ll0 pa^^s. 



cvrry poetiis] and 



nSBDZOINS. 



ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASES of thb 
TEETR Bv Thomas Bbll, F. R. S., F. L. S. &c. In 1 voL 
8va With Plates. 

** Mr Bell baa evidently endeavored to construct a work of reference for the 
itkHier, and a text-book for the student, containing a * plain and practical 
t of the informntinn at present pnsacwed on the siibjecl, and reflults of the 
thorns own investigations and experience.' *'.«** " We must now take leave 
Mr Beli, whoae wotk we have no doubt will become a class-book on the im- 
int iuliiiect of dental nurfery.''*— Medico- Chimrgieal Reviev>. 

'We bave no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best treatise in the Eng- 
language." — Jifbrtk American Medical and Surgical Journal^ JVb. 19. 

ICAN DISPENSATORY. Ninth Edition, improved 

■iid ffreatly enlarged. By John Redman Coxb, M. D. Professor 

of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the University of Penn- 

syl^^nuL In 1 vol 8vo. 

\* Thic new ediiion has been arranged with ipecial reference to the 
It PharmacopcBiaa, published in Philadelphia and New>York. 

.US' MEDICAL FORMULARY. The Medical Formufary, 
being a collection of prescriptions derived from the writings 
and practice of many of the most eminent Physicians in Amo- 
rica and Europe. By Benjamin Elus, M. D. 3d. edition. 
With Additions. 

"We would especially recommend it to our brethren in distant parti: of the 
ifetrjr, whose insulated situations may prevent tliem from having access to tlie 

my authorities which have been consulted in arranging the materials fur this 
~ f—PUL Med, and Pkye. Journal. 

rAL OF MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. By 
H. M. Edwards, M. D. and P. Vavasseur, M. J), comprising 
a concise Description of the Articles used in Medicine; their 
Physical and Chemical Properties; the Botanical Characters of 
the Medicinal Plants; the Formula for the Principal Officinal 
Preparations of the American, Parisian, Dublin, &.c. Pliarma- 
oopsias; with Observations on the proper Mode of combining 
and administering Remedies. Translated from the French, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, and ailapted to the 
Practice of Medicine and to the Art of Pharmacy in the United 
Btatea By JoeaPH Toono, M. D. Member of the Philadelphia 
Medical »)ciety, and E. Dueand, Member of the Philadelphia 
G)Uege of Pharmacy. 

'It eootaina all the pbarmaeeutical infbnnation that tbe physician ean desire, 
1 ta addition, a larger mass of information, in relation to the properties, kc 
I dldbreat articles and preparations enplojred in ni<*dicine. than any of iba 
lamriai, and we tliink will entirely supersede all these publications in tbe 
of the yAyrictea.**— jflsi. Jourm. if tko Medical Seieneet. 



[QIR ON THB TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DISEASES 
wiTHOirr MERCURY, employed at the Military Hospital of 
the Val-de-Grace. Translated from the French of 1 1. M. J. 
Deeraelles, M. D. dtc To which are addtil, ( )be>orvatiou8 by 
O. J. Guthrie, Esq. and various documontH, Kliowinc *he results 
of this Mode of Treatment, in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and America. 1 vol. Ava 



PREPAIUKG FOR PfiauCATlOS I 

BT OAXET & LEA, I 

CYCLOPAEDIA 1 

PHACTICAL MEDICINE 

TKEATISES ON Tlir, NATlTtE ANDTREATArETiTortMSI 
MATERIA MKDICA AND THERAPEUTIC* 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Ac 






JM^DICINB AND SURGERY. 

, t 

TREATISE ON FEVER. By Southwood Smith, M. D., 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital 

"No work has been more lauded by the Reviews than the Treatise on Fevem, 
floutbwood Smith. Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Medico-ChirurKical Ue- 
sw, sayti, ' It is the best we have ever perused on the subject of fever, and in 
r conscience, we believe it the best that ever flowed ft'om the pen of physician 
any afiC or in any country.' " — Am. Med. Joum. 

I ESSAY ON REMITTENT and INTERMITTENT DIS- 
EASES, including generically Marsh Fever and Neuralgia — 
comprising under the former, various Anomalies, Obscunties, 
tnd Consequences, and under a new systematic View of the 
latter, treating of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, Headaclie, Oph- 
thalmia, Toothache, 4'alsy, and many other Modes and Conse- 
quences of this generic Disease; by John Macculloch, M. D., 
F. R. S. &c &c 

** !■ rendering Dr. Macculloch*s work more accessible to tlie pr(»fession, we ore 
■aeious that we are doing the state some service."— Jf«<. Chir. Heoiew. 
**■ We moat strongly recommend Dr. MaccuIloch*s treatise to tht) attention of 
ir nedical brethren, as presenting a most valuable mass of information, on a 
M important subject"— JV*. A. Med. and Surg. Journal. 

i PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
from the most celebrated Authors, and particularly from Docu- 
ments afibrded by the Clinical Lectures of Dr. Biett, Physician 
to the Hospital of St Louis, Paris. By A. Carman, M. D. 
tnd R K ScHEDEL, M. D. 

* W« can safely recommend this work to the attention of practitioners as con- 
liiiaf much practical information, not only on tlie treatment, but also on the 
Mies of cutaneous afl^ctions, an being in fhct the best treatise on diseases of 
Vikin that has ever appeared."*— American Journal ef the Jbdical ficisncsf, M. 5. 

ORGICAL MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 
Tnmslated from the French of Baron Larret. Nearly ready. 

ECTURES ON INFLAMMATION, exhibiting a view of 
the General Doctrines, Patiiological and Practical, of Medical 
Surgery. By John Thompson, M. D., F. R. S. E Second 
American edition. 

liE INSTITUTES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY; 
being tlic Outlines of a (!)ourse of IiectiircH. By W. Gibson, 
H. D. Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Sd edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vii. 

ftlNCIPLES OF MILITARY SURGERY, comprising Ob- 
■ervations on tlic Arrangemonts, Pulico, and Practice of Hos- 
pital^ and on the History, Treatment, and Anumalii^s of Va- 
riola and Sypiiili»; illustnit(*d with cases and dissections. By 
John IIknnen, M. I)., F. R. S. E. ln8p<>ctor of Military Hos- 
pitals — tirst American from the tiiinl liondon edition, with the 
Life of the Author, by liis son, I)k. John 11k.nnk.n. 

"The valnHtif Ur. IIcuniMri* uurk in tun \\f>|l appr'Tiatitl to \\"vt\ any praiiMt 
Oun. We urn- miiy rt>f{iiiriil titiMi. In hriiiL' th-' tiiinl fditidii iM'furp the 
lica of oiii naiiLTH, iiii>l having' <tii:ii' \\\\*. ut* mIi.iII iiM-n-ty ailil, thai (he \v\' 
W m<-ri(K n plnro m • %• rv liiuary, ami that nu iiiiliiary n iigutHi oufht !• be 
thoat it." Medical fiH'.ri'tf. 



31EDICISE, NUKGEKV, i 

SURGICAL MEMOIRS op tiik CAMPAIGNS of I 
GERMANY, »«» FRANCE. Tfaialtied ( 
of Baeon L\rbev. In Svo. with plntea. 

A MANUAL or MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, i 

from (lie best Medical and Legal Works; coiuprauiwj 

count of— 1. The Eihics of Uie Mptiicnl l-n/fiBinn ; flj 

ters and Lnwa relsiive to the Fur 

legal QucBtiana, with tlie latest I '■ 

of a course of liPrtures on Fortr,- 

Ryak. M- D. Mwulior of tlie Ki-y 

Lonilun, &c. First Amerioui viIji 

Eut.wnKt.D UKlrrrm, M. D. In >-. 

''Tbpre a nol ii flml of LmponDnrF or islufl <nnnMlfd wUll l> 

Jam tnl rlsar and itrong, Brut M»eh ai bwoniM " *i*i— — *— "iJ 
JMwiM/y RnuniF. 

"llif iuvnluuble m MfdU-ai Prarilnprirn. uid my be a 
bf lh> Legul PcuTtwon."— IVnMir Ih^'M. 
DIRECTIONS Rtt MAKING ANATOHCAL PB^ 
T10N8, foroied on the bBsis o£ Pole, Muidin. n 
end including' (he dcw method of Mr. Swan: I7 Un^ 
aOKs, M. D. PioteBor of Anatomy and Surgcrj. In !■ 
with plalea. 

compited and preperod niih judgment, and it iha tk 
III compiinion ihe imdi^ni ran aimem 10 aid him in ll 
ighlful dcunnwnl uf hi* Utun."— ShIm MbL * A 
Sift ST, ISSl. 




oiUccl."— ^: Y. Midnl J-.r- 

APRACTICALOUIDEtoOPEK... . ... ... .uu ■: 

by Jaubi Snkll, Dentist In H?ti. with pUlta. 

PRINCIPLES o» PIiVaiOI.(MJICAI. MEniCTNE, t 
Phj'Hiolcgy, Pathology, and TheTapeiitiOi m Ih* firai 
positions: and Cnmniontarim on those rfUlii'ir In l^ thi 
F. J. V. BRotMAU \ tranHiotcd hy Imac Utxt, U. O, 
E. GntmrH. M. D. lu Sva ^* 

ELEMENTS or PHV8IOI/)GY. by Rohxt Dnnta 
In 2 vols. 8vo. will) nuiuunuH tlliwTratimw. (la the p 

PRINCIPIJS n? SITRGERV. t.y Johj. S,«t. Pnfiwi 
Ifcry in lliu Univcrwty nf FMinbiirgii. In --la 

PRACTICAL REMARKS m «« XATITIE un '. 
MENT or FRACTUK1>1 or niit TULNK aw El 
triFiS : bv irmtra Amxaiit, SureHui. In t^ftt wl 
and iu..!i,ilA (lu il.c prr.-.) 



ANATOMY. 

MRBCnONS wsL MAKINQ ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, formed on the basis of Pole, Marjolin api Breschet, 
■nd includinjif the new method of Mr. Swan, by Usher Parsoiis, 
M. D. Profenor of Anatomy and Sargery. ,Li 1 Vol. 8vo. with 
plmtes. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. By Wil- 

UAM R HaBNER, M. D. Adj. Prof of Anatomy in the Univer- 

•ity of Pennsylvania. 

"We can eonteientiouily commend it to the members of the inroftnion, at a 
iMMhelory. interestinir, and instructive view of the mbjects diiieuBaed, and as 
•dapced to aid thimi in forminf a correct appreciation of the diseased con- 
u WfSf an called on to relieve.**— ^msrjean Journal rf tk$ M$dieal Jdsnce. 
Jftift. 

By the same Author. 

A TREATISE on SPECIAL and GENERAL ANATOMY. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

USSONS Df PR.\CTICAL ANATOMY, (or the use of Dis- 
■ectonL 2d edition, in 1 Vol. 8va 

mrSTEM or ANATOMY, for the use of Students of Medicine. 
By Caspar Wistar. Fifth edition, revised and corrected, by 
W. R Horner, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
aity of Pennsylvania. In 2 Vols. 8va 

CLEMENTS or GENERAL ANATOMY, or a description of 
; the Organs comprising the Human Body. By P. A. Bbclard, 
- Prafenor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medicine at Pari& 
, IVansIated by J. Togno. 

TREATISE ON SURGICAL ANATOMY. By Abraham Col- 
lbs* Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, in the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, &c. Second American edition, with 
notes hy J. P. Hopkinson, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Br E. 
Grddinos, M. D. Professor of Anatomy in the Medical CoUege 
of South Carolina. In 2 vols. 8va (In the press.) 

VLBMENTS OF BfYOLOGY. By R GniDnm, M. D. illus- 
trated l^ a series of beautiful Engravings of the Muscles of the 
Haman Body, on a plan heretofore unknown in this ooontry. 
AifJke press. 

TUi work, in addition to an ample and accarate deicription of the gans- 

sM and mcial anatomy of the muacular ■yiiero, will comprise illuiratkHiB 

if the iuqect fWim comparative anatomy and phyaiolocv. with an acoount 

' th« irrvKiilariiiea. vanatiom and anomaliea, obierveid by the vaiiouB an- 

and modem anatomiais, down to the preaeni time. 
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PATHor.onirAi, ,^Tl PRACTir.\r, RESKARriir: 

DISEASES (.ktiikBHAJX a.id SI'INAL COKU. Bv 



B>/ III'- ™i/if --luJ/oT. 

PATHOl-OGICAI. AVD I'liACTII.'AL RKSEARrilE 
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nSBDZOZNE. 



PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. By W. P.Dewee8,M. D. Ad- 
junct Professor of Midwifery, in tJic University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 2 Vols. 8va 

We have no hesitation in recommcndini; it as decidedly one of the beat ays* 
■ of medicine extant. I'he tenor of tlic work in general reflects the highest 
inr on llr. Dewers's tnleiit«i, industry, and capacity for the execution of the 
iMiQaiis tatk which lie had undertaken. It ir one of the most able and satisfac- 
f works which modern times have produced, and will be a standard aulhori- 
' — Lomdom Med. and Surg. Journal, Jiug. I»a0. 

BEWEES on hie DISEASES of CHILDREN. 4th ed. In 8va 

The objerta of this work are, let, to tench thoKe who have the charge of 
^lildren. either as inrciit or guardian, tho nioyt approved methods of ae- 
caring and improving th^ir physical powers. This is attempted by pointing 
~ 11 the duliea which the {lareiit or the guardian owea ibr this purpoae, to 

is interesting, but helpless class of beings, and the manner by which their 
jdudea shall be fullilled. And 2d, to render available a long experience to 
Ikese objects of our aflection when thoy become diseased. In attempting 
IUb, the author has avoided as much as possible, " technicality;*' ana has 
a^ven. if he does not flatter himself too much, to each disease of which 
]Kt tivaia, its apiirupriate and designating characters, v\ith a fidelity that 
linll prevent any two being confounded together, with the best mode of 
imuing them, that cither his own experience or that of others has sug- 



DEWEES ON THE DISEASES of FEMALES. 3d edition, with 
AdditionsL In 8va 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY; chiefly 
designed to facilitate tlic Inquiries of those who may be pur- 
suing this Branch of Study. In 8vo. witli 13 Pktes. 5th edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 

ELEMENTS OF THERAPEUTICS and MATERIA 
MEDICA. By N. Chapman, M. D. 2 vok 8va 5th edition, 
corrected and revised. 



NUAL OF PATHOLOGY: containing the Symptoms, Di- 
agnosis, and Morbid Character of Diseases, ftc- Yby L. Mar- 
TiNETi. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by Jomes Quaih. 
Second American I<Mition, 12mo. 

*■ Wo strongly r<H:oiiiincii(l M. Martinet's Manual to the profinsion, sad es- 

icisHy to stu(li*nta; if (he latti-r winh to sluily ilim^asps tn advantaire. they 

ilhfuld always have it at hand, iMtth when nt tho bi'dsiJc ofihc oatient, aad, 

h wh u n luakiiif! post mortem examinations/'— ^aicricaa Jtmmal ^tk§ M$dkml 

MHfnrrr Ab. /. 

[clinical ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEVER, comprising a 
I Report of the Cases treated at tho liondon Fever Hospital in 
' 1828-20, by Alexander Twcedie, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of' Physicians of lioiidon, &c. 1 vul. Hvo. 

** In sh'irl. Ihf present work. ronrift>, umwtpntaliouM an it is. wouM have M 
B In think that Dr. Twciitn* wa;* a man tif rirar Jmlinnint. unfrtleivd by al> 
tmrnt tn any faNliinnahli* hyiMittn'Miii. Hint h<' was an fnviir*ti> but Judicious 
rtiliiinrr, ami that, if li>- did nui da»li> his n-ailrrii with (iii> brillianry of tbs- 
ticBl pppcniatitins lii- wnnld rtunnianil tlM^r aMunt (o 1ht> solidity of his didac- 
prrci'plN." -M'd Vinr. Journal. 
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The [wpnliir nrd v«l.»M« F.i.Et. J. wwk of Mi. Graf, «hk* fci 
KtuuuJwurli nnhr jim--m luium^. \mi ytMii*l'4ttt UmlaiiaiM 
3««(n«1iua[lii>Hii(fiu<-iiiaiii- md pnicunlivn uTlb* DiWMtiMaAi 
Mmuliiiiliim ahith u>i\j v> Uw «pi4ic»ilM irf rhwpwml S ii — ■ T 
Dmt howcV. • ikiUiiL mroCtPiiirtak •* nil m m aU*, inMnifieil 
rtgu]rtii|UiDnalnplwdKlnn«gH*lbflMb*thaiB«irna(Bal'lk»t 
iduuilluMnasd«M«(i<aillL vamtnUtmai^ •tmI'M tttmalim 
umlmtaUng. and ihs popDlarln nf tb* ittirk n £n(lanL •■ »1I 
luiriiuiii owiKattiM lb* ad(liir«ndnux*«at>(tt nucha hM ba 
ociiwd. Id Tba witrfc now uOrrwl U ilin Aiofrusii laMic. lb |b 
rbiflMpr of Ihs 0|M>ni£T« ChMBiM hu hr«n pmarvnl. ul Mac* • 
od by ilir uUiluaof kcmi wiviy uf nrietial naiipt. bt-M^MH 
ncDUH or ihl oriaitMl trn. and lb« ^iiWlinn a( ilw nW* ki Ai 
■ml wiuiii of lbs Am am) Mumbniin* at itu irmipii SatiA Abb 
iD(i«leMUIdanb)r*ddll)MainlI he tHinl AiU ud Fiirmlfd D^^n 
BlMchia|DrCaa>aand Unen.oaihennuu tuwnliMEfCldml^ 
un Ihn HunuAcBU* at ttit Chlond* of Lnu. or HI 
- ■ ■ 1 vai m ib» A 

if Msnulkmini 
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FRENCH AND SPANISH. 



BY A. BOLMAR. 



A COLLECTION of COLLOQUIAL PHRASES aa every 

lie necessary to maintain Conversation, arran^ under difier- 

it heaxls, with numerous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation 

use of various words — the whole so disposed as considerably 

facilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 

ich. By A. BoLMAR. One vol. 18ma 

A SELECTION op ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 
>mpanied by a Key, containinnf the text, a literal and free 
ilation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the differ- 
between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
lunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
Lnt on the subject ; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
pounds of the French language, compared with' those of the 
rlish. 

Ln AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE par FENELON, ac 
ipnnied by a Key to the first eight books ; containing like the 
nes — tlie Text — a Literal — and Free Translation ; intended as 

Sequel to tlie Fables. 

1%€ eiprt**ion 'fiffurrd pronunciation,* i* chore empJoyrd to nprnm that tkt 

ttdg in f A« h*if t0 the French h^bleg are ii|K>lt and ili viilcd at thfy are pronounced. 

I fa wkmt Walker has done in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary ; for instmnee, 

\itidieate» the pronunciation qf the word cuougli, by diriding^ and spelling it CAiu, 

luf. in the tame manner f indicate the pronunciation qf the word comptaient 

t. kon-t-^. ^n the undcrftanding tf the figured pronunciation qf Walxbk rO' 

theftudfnt to he acquainted vith the primitive fonnds of the F.nglith voiteU, 

ft likemife, before he ran underatand the fi|;urc<l pronunciation i^thoPrtmek, 

himself acquainted leith the 'JO primitive sounds qf the French voxels. TTus 

intelligent person can get from a aaficfl, or from anybody who reads French 

in a few hours. 

i COMPLETE TREATISE on tiik GENDERS op FRENCH 
lUNS ; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pages. 
This little work, which is tlie most complete of the kind, is the 
it of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
icr. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR and IR- 

rULAR, in a small volume. 

The verba eirt to be. avttir to have, parler to apeak. Jpnir to finiih, l eoe wwi 

ilvreiTC. vendrr to acll. w fever to riito, m* bien pnrfrr lu bo well. J>*ra aUer 

iro away, are here all conjiieaird ihroiieh — ajirmativelif — nfgativdjf — 

ifpafm/y — and ne^aliveitf and interrtipatireltf — an urraiigeroent which 

(really iariJiiate tho Rcliolar in lim leaniint; the French verba, and 

I will aave the niaMter tho tmiihlo of explnininf; over and over again 

may he much more eaailv lonniotl fmm boiik». ihiia leaving him more 

lu pve hiN pupil, during tho Iohmii. llmi iiii<inu-tioii which caiuiot be 

in bookii, but which miuit be h'arncHl from a niaalvr. 
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NKUMAWS SPANISH and ENGLLSH DICTIONARY. 

*w Edition, in one vol. lOmo. 



MECHANICS, SIAlf UFACmRR. A«. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE o» RAIL-ROADS, ai 

RIOR COMMUNICATION ra GEKERAl^^MOll 
Bccount of the perfonnatiMS or the diSireal Ixica 
ginea at, and subeequent to, ihe Liver^iool Cdntot ; _^ 
two hundred and mx\y Experimenta, with TiUMof I 
panttve vilue of Cana]E snl Rail-raad^ aod the fom 
present Loctmujiive Engines;. By Nicaoua Wooii^ 
Viewer, Member of the Instituticra of Civil T 
Svo. With plates. 

" In ibiL ilw ibic luUwr ku bnufln vy bia mania u IM ill 
I* Inponinl ilu. V/t niMillii 
(."-i*. Oti. 

IM wnt RhK Mi 



REPORTS ra. LOCOMOTIVE *to FLXED ENGIN 
J. SrepBEnoN «nd J. Walskk. Civil EiigiDDCK 
Ac«>iint of the Liverpool and MancbeMer 



.iverpool and , 
Wjth plates. 



Booth. In 8'0. 

MILLWRIGHT AMI mLLER'S GOIDB. By _ _ 
New Edition, with additions and ccnrectioaa, by th* 
of mechanics in the Franklin Institnle of PetmsjrlrM 
description of an improved jUerdianl F1ou^HlIl. wtfl 
ingB, ^ C. &. O. Evaofi, Eof ineers. 

The nature Mm PROPERTIES ot tb« SHGAI 
with Fracticoi Directions for it« Ciillurv, and Ibe Ma 
of its various Products; detaiiiiic the tmprovn] Matha 
tncting, Boiling, Retinuw, and DutiUmg: also 4mci 
the Beet Machinery, and useful DinfCtions lt>r iJib gttM 
agement of Estates. By Gboroc Riciukimok PsaTI 




ELEMENTS or MECHANICS. By Jam« 

Professor of Natutal aitd Experimental Philonpiqt, 
College.N.Y. In Bva with : 



TREATISE OK CLOCK abo WATCH-MAKING. 
and Practical, by Thoka* Rciit, Edinhiirirli Honoraijr 
of the WorBhiphil Campnaj of Clock-.\Ukofa. L"' "^ 
8vcx lUiistrated by nitnieroui plates. 
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